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PREFACE. 





THE subjects discussed in the following pages are of primary 
importance to the student of the Bible. They are closely con- 
nected with the foundation of his faith in Christianity, and 
consequently of his higher aspirations after the True and the 
Eternal. Hence the Author does not think it desirable or 
necessary to apologise for this new attempt to illustrate them. 

What the Germans call Introduction has not engaged many 
minds in this country, owing to a variety of causes which it 
were superfluous to detail. Probably too little attention has 
been given to theological literature in England. ‘There are 
few books on it in our language. Every one familiar with the 
modern works published by theologians and critics in various 
lands and languages knows, that there is no English book which 
gives a fair or adequate idea of the present state of opinion in 
this department. The Author therefore proposes to. supply a 
want which many doubtless feel; and in regard to which it is 
not always expedient to direct the young theologian to the most 
recent publications in Germany. 

It is matter of congratulation, that the class of mquiring 
Bible students is rapidly increasing. Amid the conflict of 
opinions truth must always eventually prevail. The Scriptures 
will bear and repay the closest investigation. In the light 
of a true philosophy guided by an humble spirit, they will shine 


out with a fairer lustre. And yet there are many well-meaning 
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men who entirely discourage the reading of such books as 
contain new researches into ihe region of theological science, 
especially those written in the German language. They denounce 
them as dangerous. They sound the alarm of heresy. They 
raise the cry of an infallible, anathematising ignorance. But in 
the mean time curiosity is excited. Men’s sympathies are drawn 
in the direction of the accused. The depreciated books are 
read in spite of denouncements, or rather all the more eagerly 
because of them; and their essence is reproduced in English 
works. On this account, it seems to be the wiser course to pre- 
pare for all the objections that may be urged against the New 
Testament. It is better even to anticipate the diffusion of certain 
subtle cavils in the field of Christianity than to decry them at a 
distance, or to be overwhelmed by their novelty when they are 
fairly imported from other lands. 

It is the Writer’s belief that the books of the New Testament 
are destined ere long to pass through a severe ordeal. The 
translations of various Continental works which have recently 
appeared in England, and the tendency of certain speculations in 
philosophy, indicate a refined scepticism or a pantheistic spirit 
which confounds the objective and the subjective, or unduly subor- 
dinates the former to the latter. Many are disposed to exalt 
their intuitions too highly, to the detriment of the historical, as 
Kant did his ‘“‘ Pure Reason.” 

These observations will serve to shew why the Author has gone 
with considerable fulness into objections that have been urged 
in modern times against the New Testament books, and especially 
against the Gospels. He thinks it highly probable that such 
objections will appear in one shape or other in this country. 
Hence he has partially anticipated their currency. It is true 
that they are known to a few English scholars even now; but 


they are destined to be more widely circulated. Perhaps most 
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of those who are at present acquainted with them are able to 
set a right value on them without having their minds injured; 
but the circumstances of the case must change in proportion as 
the sceptical considerations in question are revealed to a wider 
circle, unless pains be taken to send a sufficient antidote along 
with them. 

The Author had considerable difficulty in judging of the 
things which were considered fit to be noticed. Many may 
think that he has given too much space to arguments in them- 
selves worthless or trifling. It is very true, that the opponents 
with whom he has to deal seem generally incapable of estimating 
evidence at its proper value; but many of their observations 
could not be passed by, however light they may appear in the 
eyes of other inquirers. Let it be remembered, that the Author 
intended to compose an Introduction which should bear a com- 
prehensive aspect —a work on the New Testament, having regard 
to the progress of investigation not merely in one nation, but in 
many —and he will be exculpated from the charge of having too 
much respect to the weak arguments of recent writers. His plan 
could not have been carried out without noticing, in a greater or 
less degree, the phases through which the sacred books have 
passed, amid the scrutiny to which they have been subjected by 
those who have entered into the field occupied by Introduction. 
Hence the Author has noticed the researches of the Tubingen 
school of theologians, not from a desire to make known extra- 
vagant and startling assertions to an English Public, but because 
his work would not otherwise have been complete; and because 
he thinks it not improbable that similar doubts may be introduced 
into England, and may meet with acceptance from certain minds 
which are predisposed to welcome the new and the destructive 
however intrinsically false. 

Respecting the peculiarities of diction characteristic of each 
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sacred writer, the Author feels that much has yet to be done, 


even after the labours of Gersdorf, Fritzsche, Credner, Wilke, 
and Winer; and he repeats Tholuck’s wish, that the last-named 


scholar would turn his attention to the subject particularly. “ The 


Grammar of the New Testament Idiom” shews how fully com- 
petent he is to do it justice. In our own country, Mr. Green 
might undertake the same topic. The philosophical ability and 
scholarship displayed in ‘‘ A Treatise on the Grammar of the New 
Testament Dialect” —a volume which we strongly recommend to 
every critical student of the New Testament—are an earnest of 
the taste and skill which he could bring to bear on the interesting 
inquiry alluded to. 

One part of what is embraced by Introduction is omitted in the 
following work, viz., the Criticism of the Teat, because it is treated 
of in another publication bearing the title, ‘‘ Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism.” The Author purposes, as soon as he can find leisure, 
to re-write that work, which has been out of print for a considerable 
time, and to bring it up to the present state of the science by 
subjecting the whole to a thorough revision. The Reader who 
will sometimes find a different opinion advocated in the Introduc- 
tion from that proposed in the Lectures, must attribute the change 
to a more careful examination of evidence. The Writer is not 
ashamed to alter his sentiments when he sees good reasons for 
doing so. He is unappalled by the charge of inconsistency which 
may be brought against him. Others may sympathise with the 
stereotype-minded; he cannot do so as long as he inquires and 
reflects. He adopts the motto of the man who proclaims, dies 
diem docet, rather than the sentiment of him who creeps along all 
his life in the ruts of hereditary or prevailing opinion. 

A few other points have been omitted, because they appeared of 
trifling importance, or unsuited to the mind of the British theo- 


logian. Those acquainted with the most recent German Introduc- 
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tions, such as those of Neudecker, De Wette, and Guerike, will 
readily see, that the reader is not thus deprived of any real 
benefit. ape 

The first volume, containing the Gospels, is published by itself, 


. 
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chiefly because the Author foresaw, that if he waited till the « 


entire work were completed, he should probably be obliged, in 


accordance with his plan, to change a goodly part of his manu- 


script, in consequence of the numerous books on the Gospels which _ 


issue yearly from the German press. He felt that by the time he 


should have finished his observations on the Apocalypse, his 


manuscript on the Gospels would be partially antiquated. And 
then the uncertainty of life pressed on his mind. Such were the 
considerations that determined him to publish the volumes separ- 
ately, as soon as they could be ready for the press. Each will be 
complete in itself, as far as it goes; and perhaps some readers 
may be disposed to purchase one, who do not want any more. 
The materials of the second volume are already in a good state 
of forwardness; and it is the Author's purpose to publish it as 
speedily as possible. Whether the work will be completed in 
two or in three volumes, he is unable to say; but cies! it likely 
that it may extend to three. 

In the mean time, he desires that the aati of it now 
issued should obtain a fair and candid hearing. He can 
truly say, that he has spent much time and thought on its 
preparation. No available source of information, adapted to 
render it worthy of the name, “ Introduction,” has been 


neglected. It may not be acceptable to those who are 


averse to thorough inquiry, or scared by the very appearance of 


learning; or to such as are willing to float unreflectingly along 
the current of common notions. But he trusts that the real 


students of the Bible will find in it some assistance in their 


inquiries; and that they will be guided along a safe path by the * 
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aid of its ight. If it obtain the approbation of competent judges, 
his time will not have been spent in vain. If it tend to place the 
foundation of our holy religion in a strong and impregnable 
aspect, he will be sufficiently rewarded. With heart-felt grati- 
tude to Almighty God, who has assisted him thus far, he sends 
forth the first volume of a work intended to explain and defend 
that sacred Book whence his purest consolations are derived. 

A complete Index to the whole will be given with the last 


volume. 


LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 
August, 1848. 
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sented in the Gospel—Not the result of the later development of a post- 
apostolic period. — The Christology of John identical in its main features 
with that of Paul.— John not an obstinate Jewish-Christian apostle. —His 
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ciple of the Lord, and an eye-witness. — Improbability that an unknown 
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writer adopted this style, because he wished to be regarded as the apostle John. 
—2,. The manner in which John the Baptist is mentioned. — 3. The mode in 
* which the writer marks the ideas entertained by the disciples of Jesus’ words 
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5. Several peculiarities in the Gospel point to an eye-witness. — 6. The con- 
cluding clause of xiv. 31 favours the authenticity, — Concluding remarks on 
the authenticity of the Gospel. — Baumgarten-Crusius’ opinion , : : 


IV. THe MEDIATE Occasion AND Opsect. — Tradition preserved in 
a fragment of Clemens Alexandrinus and elsewhere — The tradition sub- 
stantially correct. — Probable allusions to the persons who requested John to 
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the Gnosties, Docetae, Nicolaitans — against the Zabians.— Examination of 
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has much in common with the Synoptists.—2. Probable that he would have 
stated it somewhere. —3. The great discrepancy between some of his nar- 
fatives and theirs, unfavourable to it.—4. Internal evidence against it. — 
5. Probable that several indefinite or obscure things would have been re- 
touched and illustrated by John.—6. Improbable that the written Gospels 
were circulated in the place where John wrote at that time.—-In what way 
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affected and moulded by the various phenomena around him. — Attempt to as- 
certain the surrounding influences amid which the apostle lived when he wrote 
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of Judaism — Cerinthus representative of the latter. — Gnosis as manifested 
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amount of truth embodied in the views of those who think that John intended 
to combat Ebionitism, Gnosticism, and Docetism respectively. — Amount of 
truth involved in the supplementary hypothesis. — Importance of not attribut- 
ing to the writer any object more specific than he has warranted us himself. — 
Mode in which the Tiibingen school use this alleged specificness. : A 





V. CHARACTERISTICS. — Position occupied by the writer, and point of view 
from which he surveys the evangelical history. — Plan — not very definite 
or systematic.—The work divided into two parts, 1. 19—xii, and xili—xx. — 
‘Lheir respective aspects and contents.—The first subdivided into two portions, 
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— The second also similarly subdivided. —'The transition between the two 
latter subdivisions not definitely marked. — The prologue consists of the first 
eighteen verses. — Its true relation to the Gospel. —the Jewish festivals marked 
by the writer. — Chronology a minor consideration. — Mode of narration. — 
The Gospel characterised by simplicity, vividness, and life. — Its naturalness 
and tenderness. — Erroneous view of what is termed the mysticism of John. — 
What is properly meant by the mysticism of the apostle, and how it is ac- 
counted for. — Style and diction.—The Gospel not written in Aramaean at 
first. —Style marked by softness, ease, and simplicity.x— Mode in which sen- 
tences and verses are connected.— Stock of words not copious, but appropriate 
to the ideas. — Seventy-seven peculiarities of diction enumerated, as collected 
from the Gospel and the first epistle . ; ; - : 
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John and the Synoptists affects both the form and the substance. — In what 
places it is greatest. — Peculiar character of the diversity in form. — New 
matter introduced. — Two-thirds of the Gospel new. - : : : 
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— Little external evidence against them.— The internal alone justifies a 
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— The only circumstance favourable to Augustine’s conjecture. — Matthaei’s 
reasoning about Chrysostom.— The Greek church had not the passage in 
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—Three readings of it That in D the oldest. — External considerations 
adverse, on the whole, to authenticity. -—- Internal evidence. — Diction and 
manner unlike John. — Great difficulties in the interpretation of it — these 
difficulties specified. 1. Difficult to decide in what capacity the Scribes and 
Pharisees acted —— Tholuck’s reply. -- 2. Difficulty from the kind of punish- 
ment mentioned as compared with the Rabbinical interpretation of the law. — 
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Michaelis’ attempt to’ remove this difficulty — not successful. — Hypothesis 
of Grotius uncertain. — Solution of Selden, Lightfoot, etc., unsatisfactory — 
that proposed by Ebrard and adopted by Tholuck, insufficient. —3. Diffi- 
culty im supposing what adequate reason there could have been for bringing 
the case before Jesus. — Various solutions proposed — that of Michaelis — 
of Grotius — Schulthess — Stéudlin and Hug — Dieck — Augustine-——Euthy- 
mius. — Conjecture of Michaelis. Remarks on these various solutions — 
none of them satisfactory. — A way proposed of obviating the difficulty in 
part. — The connection of the passage strengthens suspicion against it. — 
Different modes of elucidating the connection. — Schulthess’ method, arti- 
ficial. — Bruno Bauer’s.— The story interrupts the connection. — Internal 
evidence on the whole against the authenticity. — Useless to inquire after 
the writer of the paragraph. — Hitzig assigns it to Mark — Schulz to Luke. — 
Truthfulness of the story. — Derived from early evangelical tradition.—Al- 
leged source of it in the Gospel of the Hebrews. — Strauss’ opinion. — Sus- 
piciousness of John vy. 3, 4.— Of ixdsyopuévwy .. eivyow. — Of adyysdog 
... voonpatt. — Authorities against these readings. — Authorities in favour 
of all the words.— Internal evidence for and against.— The words on the 
whole very doubtful. —Schweizer’s mode of impugning the Gospel’s integrity. 
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CORRESPONDENCES OF THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 


An exhibition of the passages in which the coincidences of the first three 
Gospels appear. — Parallels in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. — Parallels in 
Matthew and Mark. — In Mark and Luke— In Matthew and Luke — These 
tables appear differently, as given by different critics. — Although the matter 
of the Gospels is the same, there is great diversity in the arrangement of 
it-— None of the writers followed exactly chronological order. — Incorrect to 
speak of misarrangements in the Gospels. — Passages shewing the verbal coin- 
cidences of the Gospels.— In Matthew, Mark, and Luke.— The verbal coinci- 
dences between two Gospels more frequent and striking—In Matthew and Mark 
—In Mark and Luke—In Matthew and Luke— Phenomena pointed out by 
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INTRODUCTION 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. * 


DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


THE earliest division of the books of the New Testament is 
found in Irenaeus, who speaks of the Evayyédov and AvocroXos; 
the former containing the four Gospels, the latter the remaining 
books. ‘This distinction also appears in Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian; and is substantially the same with Cyprian’s, who 
speaks of the Gospels and Epistles of the Apostles. Origen, how- 
ever, makes another division, less general, and therefore more 
accurate; viz. the Gospels, Apostles, and the Apocalypse. The 
author of the Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae attached to Athanasius’ 
works, speaks of eight volumes or parts; 1-4. the Four Gospels; 
5. the Acts of the Apostles; 6. the Seven Catholic Epistles; 7. the 
Fourteen Epistles of Paul; and 8. the Revelation of St. John. 
The most approved arrangement in modern times is based on the 
form of the writings; agreeably to which they are divided into 
three classes; viz., the historical, embracing the Gospels and Acts; 
the doctrinal, or epistolary; and the prophetic, containing the 


Apocalypse only. 
- THE GOSPELS. 


The term evayyédsov prefixed as a title to each of the four 
books that announces the glad tidings of Messiah’s advent, is 
applied in the New Testament only to things described orally. 
It was not appropriated to written documents embodying thost 





DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


oral accounts till a later than the apostolic period. The first: 
application of it to the written accounts, or in other words to our) 
present written Gospels, is found m Justin Martyr, whence we 
learn that it had come into use in this sense as early as the year 

of our Lord 150. The words of Justin are too important not to be 
quoted: of yap amoarodo év Tots yevomevols bm” abtav aromvn- 
povevpacu, a KaNEtTaL evayyéda, ovTwS TapedowKay evTe- 
TédOat, k.t.-d.* “ For the apostles, in the memoirs boned by 
them which are called Gospels, have thus delivered it,” etc. 

In regard to the number of the Gospels received as authentic 
and authoriteery by the early church, it was always stated to be 
four. The four Gospels which have been preserved as sacred to 
the present time were likewise esteemed sacred by the Christians 
of the second century. They were carefully separated from simi- 
lar productions, and placed on a basis immeasurably higher. - 

It is useless to speculate about the reason of our having neither 
more nor fewer than four Gospels. The fathers, by the help of 
alegorical interpretation, discovered an intimation of the four- 
fold history of Jesus in the four cherubim described by Ezekiel 
(1.10). We meet with the fanciful analogy in question so early 
as Irenaeus, from whom it passed into the writings of Theophy- 
. lact, and into the scholia of some Moscow MSS. But in éom-=" } 
paring the sacred evangelists with the different animals mentioned 
by the prophet, the writers differed from one another, as is 
apparent from Irenaeus, Athanasius, Augustine, Jerome, and 
later authors. In the West the explanation of Jerome came to be 
the prevalent one; and therefore it is adopted in this country”. 

a Apolog. p. 98, ed. Colon. 


b See Suicer’s Thesaurus Ecclesiast. vol. i. p.1234, et seqq. Credner’s Einleit. 
$34. 
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2 GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 


Matthew, one of the Twelve. It is easy to account for the fact 
that Matthew himself, having long since laid aside the name of 
Levi, and not desiring to recall to the recollection of the Jews an 
employment which they disliked, used no other appellation than 
that of Matthew. Mark and Luke, with greater minuteness, 
mention that he had been called Levi; but, when afterwards 
giving a catalogue of the apostles, they reckoned it unnecessary to 
add an explanatory remark, for the purpose of identifying Matthew 
with Levi, because the appellation Levi was then all but obsolete. 
Thus, there isno ground for assuming, with Sieffert* and Strauss?, 
that the Greek writer of the first Gospel applied by mistake to 
Matthew what belonged to a publican named Levi. Equally 
unfounded is the conjecture, that Levi was the same with the apostle — 
Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. 4 

Matthew, the son of Alphaeus, and a native of Galilee, was 
called from his employment of publican at Capernaum, to follow 
Christ. Few particulars of his life are recorded, on which reliance 
can be placed. “fie 

It is generally related that he left Palestine to preach the Gospel 
in other countries. It seems most probable that he preached in 
Arabia Felix, part of which was called A%thiopia, and where 
there were many Jews. His ascetic mode of life, noticed by 
Clement of Alexandria‘, rests on an apocryphal basis; while the 
accounts of his death are also uncertain. On the authority of 
Heracleon, we may conclude that he died a natural death“, but 
whether in Atthiopia, as Socrates affirms’, or in Macedonia, 
_according to Isidore of Spain‘, it is now impossible to ascertain. 

Less probable is the statement of } Nicephorus, that he suffered 

martyrdom’. Antiquity is agreed in assigning a composition 
of a Gospel to him. 


. 
a 


II, The persons for whom this Gospel was chiefly designed. 
It was universally believed in ancient times, that the Gospel of 
Matthew was primarily intended for the use of Jewish converts. 


a See his Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung des ersten kanonischen Evanfelinm’ 
p. 54, et seqq. 

b See Das Leben Jesu, vierte Auflage, vol. i. e i t seqq. 

¢ Paedagogus, lib. ii. cap. 1. pick, Alex. Strom. lib. 4. 

e Hist. Eceles. i. 19. f De vita et morte aes Gobi. $ Hist. Keel. ii. 41. 
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Here it is not necessary to affirm, as some have done, that he 
wrote for the instruction of Jewish Christians in Palestine 
alone. Neither will it be expedient to adduce the testimonies 
of the fathers to the effect, that Matthew wrote for the use 
of Hebrew Christians. The fact is affirmed by Irenaeus, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Theophylact, and others, in the most unequivocal manner. 
The internal evidence furnished by the Gospel itself agrees with 
the external witnesses. The writer presupposes an acquaintance, 
on the part of his readers, with Judea, its geography, natural pro- 
ductions, and local peculiarities, which could only have been expect- 
ed of Jews. The persons addressed must have had the temple before. 
their eyes, with its sacrifices and offerings. They were familiar 
with the customs and phraseology of the Hebrews. They are 
supposed to know the Mosaic law, and all things connected with 
it. The genealogy of Jesus is traced no farther back than Abra- 
ham. In short, the great object of the apostle was to prove to 
Jewish readers, that the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment received their accomplishment in Jesus of Nazareth; to 
demonstrate that Jesus had shewn himself by his doctrine and 
deeds to be the seed of David, the Messiah long expected by the 
Jewish nation. The entire plan and contents of the Gospel, 
especially the quotations introduced from the Old Testament, and 
their introductory formulas, furnish ample confirmation of the 
truth of these remarks”. 


III. The language in which it was written. 

On this subject, ancient historical testimony is unanimous 
in declaring that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, i.e. in 
the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic language, at that time the ver- 
nacular tongue of the Jews in Palestine. Let us examine the 
various links composing this chain of evidence. 

The earliest witness is Papias, who lived very near the time of 
the apostles, and is styled by Irenaeus “a hearer of John, and a 
companion of Polycarp.” Here it is uncertain whether John the 
apostle, or John the presbyter, was intended’. In a work, entitled 
Aoyiwv Kupiaxav’ E€nynots, “« An Exposition of the Oracles of the 
Lord,” of which some fragments are preserved by Irenacus, 


h See Townson’s Discourses on the Four Gospels, iv. 5. 
i See note I at the end of this volume. 
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Eusebius, Maximus Confessor, and others, we find the following: 
—Maréaios pév oiv ‘EBpaiss Suadéxtm Ta AOyia ovvetagato 
Appnjvevoe © adta ws jv Suvatos Exaotos*. ‘‘ Matthew wrote the 
oracles in the Hebrew dialect, and every one interpreted them as 
he was able.” 

Irenaeus writes!:—O pév 63) Mar@aios év tois “EBpaious th 
iSia Siaréxt@ aitov Kal ypadny €fyjveyxey evaryyediov, K. T. dr. 
‘‘ Matthew, among the Jews, did also publish a Gospel in writing, 
in their own language.” 

Speaking of Pantaenus, Eusebius writes":—‘O Iavrawos nat 
eis "IvSods érOeiv Néyerar’ "EvOa doyos evpeiv avtov rpopOacav 
Tv avtTod Tapovoiav To Kata MarOaiov evayyéduov Tapa Trow 
avtoOt Tov Xpiotov erreyvoxoow ois BapPodcpaicv Tév aTogTOhwV 
éva xnpv&at, adtois te ‘EBpaiwy ypaypace thv tod Mar@aiov 
Katanrenpar ypadny, iv Kal c@lerPar eis Tov SyAovVpEVOV Ypovov. 
‘‘Pantaenus is also said to have gone to the Indians, where it 
is reported he found the Gospel of Matthew, which had been 
delivered to some in that country who had the knowledge of 
Christ before his arrival: to whom Bartholomew, one of. the 
apostles, is said to have preached, and to have left with them that 
writing of Matthew in Hebrew letters, and that it was preserved 
among them to the time in question.” The words of Jerome 
relative to Pantaenus are similar®:—‘‘ Pantenus.........ubi 
fin India] reperit Bartholomaeum de duodecim apostolis adventum 
Domini nostri Jesus Christi juxta Matthaei evangelium praedicasse, 
quod Hebraicis literis scriptum revertens Alexandriam secum retul- 
lit.” ‘‘ Pantaenus found that Bartholomew, one of the twelve 
apostles, had preached, in India, the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to the Gospel of Matthew, which was written in 
Hebrew, and which also, on his return to Alexandria, he carried 
with him.” 

The same historian gives Origen’s testimony in these words? :— 
Tp@TOV Lev YeypaTTat TO KATA TOV TOTE TEA@VHY, DaTEpOV SE ATrO- 
otorov Inood Xpiot0od Mart@aiov, éxdedmxota avto Tots ato ’Tov- 
dais pov TLiaTEVvoacl, ypaypacw ‘EBpaixois cvvtetaypévov. ‘* The 
first was written by Matthew, once a publican, afterwards an 


k Ap. Euseb. H.E. iii. 39. ' Advers. Leer. iii. 1. m A. E. v. 10. 
© De Vir. Illustr. c. 36. ODE Er avie2a: 
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apostle of Jesus Christ, who delivered it to the Jewish believers, 
composed in the Hebrew language.” Eusebius himself’ says? :— 
Mar@aios ev yap potepov “EBpaiows xnptEas, ws ewedre Kal éf’ 
ETEpOUS LéVal, TATPIY YAWTTH YypahH Tapadol’s TO KaT adToV 
evayyédov TO AiO TH avTOD Tapovaia, K. T. r. ‘ For Matthew, 
having first preached to the Hebrews, when he was about to go 
to other people, delivered to them, in their own language, the 
Gospel according to him,” ete. ete. 

The testimony of Jerome is to the following effect :—‘ Mat- 
thaeus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in Judea prop- 
ter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, evangelium Christi 
Hebraicis literis verbisque composuit. Quod quis postea in 
Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est. Porro ipsum Hebrai- 
cum habetur usque hodie in Caesariensi bibliothecd, quam Pam- 
philus martyr studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazaracis, 
qui in Beroea urbe Syriae hoe volumine utuntur, describendi 
facultas fuit’. ‘* Matthew, also called Levi, who from being a 
publican became an apostle, first of all wrote a Gospel of Christ in 
Judea in the Hebrew language and letters, for the sake of those 
of the circumcision who believed: who afterwards translated it 
into Greek, is uncertain. Moreover, the very Hebrew Gospel is 
in the library at Caesarea, which was collected with great care by 
Pamphilus the martyr. _ With leave of the Nazarenes who live at 
Beroea, in Syria, and use that volume, I took a copy.” 

“ Evangelium quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionitae, quod nuper 
in Graecum de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a 
plerisque, Matthaci authenticum'.”—‘ The Gospel which the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites use, which we lately translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and which is called by most people the 
authentic Gospel of Matthew.” 

“Tn evangelio juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque 
sermone, sed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque 
hodie Nazareni, secundum apostolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, 
juxta Matthaeum, quod et in Caesariensi bibliotheca,” ete.s—“ In 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, written in the Syro-Chal- 
daic language, but in Hebrew characters, which the Nazarenes 


PH. E. iii. 24. 4 De Vir. Illustr. cap. iii. 
© Comment. ad Matth. xii. 13. * Contra Pelagian. iil. 2. 
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use to the present day; the Gospel according to the apostles, or, as 
most suppose, according to Matthew, preserved in the library at 
Caesarea,” etc. It is unnecessary to adduce the testimonies of 
Dorotheus, Epiphanius, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysos- 
tom, Isidore of Spain, Gregory of Nazianzum, Augustine, 
Theophylact, and others, inasmuch as they are identical with 
those already given, and of no importance independently of 
them. 

This ancient testimony in favour of Matthew’s Hebrew original 
requires to be closely examined; because circumstances may pos- 
sibly be connected with it which serve to impair its strength. 
Was Papias a credible witness? Eusebius observes concerning 
him:—ogddpa .... cpixpds wv Tov vodv..... daiverar. “* He 
appears to have been of very weak understanding;” an observa- 
tion which has been employed to invalidate his testimony. But 
the judgment of Eusebius was chiefly based on the fact, that 
Papias understood certain parables of our Lord too literally, and 
entertained millennarian opinions, to which the historian was 
strongly opposed. In a mere question of fact, slender abilities are 
no impediment to the credibility of a witness, if he possess inte- 
grity of character. In a court of justice, the testimony of a very 
young person is all the more strong, because of his undeveloped 
talents. It may indeed be questioned, whether Eusebius had a 
favourable opinion of his intellect, irrespective of the millennarian 
hypothesis. The words of the historian are these: —‘“‘ It will be 
worth while to add here, to the statements of Papias already 
quoted, some other passages, in which he mentions some miracles 
and other things which had come to him by tradition. We 
have already related, that Philip the apostle resided with his 
daughters at Hierapolis. We are now to observe how Papias, 
who lived at the same period, mentions a wonderful relation he 
had received from Philip’s daughters; for he relates that, in his 
time, a dead man was raised to life. He mentions also another 
miracle which happened to Justus, surnamed Barsabas, that he 
drank deadly poison, and by the grace of the Lord suffered no 
harm.......... The same writer has related other things which 
he received by unwritten tradition, and some strange parables 
of our Saviour, and sermons of his, and several other things more 
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fabulous. Among which he also says, that there shall be a 
thousand years after the resurrection of the dead, during which 
the kingdom of Christ shall subsist corporally on this earth. 
Into which opinion, I suppose, he was led by misunderstanding 
the apostolical narrations, not perceiving that those things were 
spoken by them in figures, mystically; for he was a man of very 
weak understanding, as may be conjectured from his writings, 
Yet he gave occasion to a great many ecclesiastical writers after 
him to be of the same opinion, who respected the antiquity of the 
man; as Irenaeus, and others, who have declared like sentiments‘.” 

From this paragraph of Eusebius it wouid appear, that Papias 
was but an indifferent expositor of certain parts of Scripture; that 
he was credulous and inclined to superstition. It will be observed, 
however, that the remark respecting his weakness of understand- 
ing is introduced immediately after the mention of his too literal 
interpretation of certain things relating to the kingdom of Christ. 
The words of Papias himself, given by the historian in the 
beginning of the chapter, shew that he did not collect and record 
indiscriminately all that he heard: —‘‘ For I have never,” says 
he, ‘like many, delighted to hear those that tell many things, 
but those that teach the truth; neither those that record foreign 
precepts, but those that are given from the Lord to our faith, 
and which came from the truth itself. But if I met with any one 
who had been a follower of the elders any where, I made it a 
point to inquire what were the declarations of the elders; what 
was said by Andrew, Peter, or Philip; what by Thomas, James, 
John, Matthew, or any other of the disciples of our Lord; what 
Aristion, and the presbyter John, disciples of the Lord, relate; 
for I do not think that I derived so much benefit from books, as 
from the living voice of those who are still surviving.” Eusebius 
himself says elsewhere of Papias":—‘‘ A man very eloquent in 
every respect, and skilled in Scripture,” avnp Ta Tavta oT wadtoTa 
Aoywwtatos Kai THS ypadrs etdnwwv. These words, it is true, are 
wanting in the Latin version of Rufinus, and in several ancient 
MSS. Hence Valerius, Stroth, and others, conclude that they 
were originally inserted in the text by some scholiast. But the 
external evidence is, on the whole, in favour of their authenticity. 

' I. E. iii. 39. wH. E. iii. 36, 
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They are retained and defended by Grabe, Ceillier, Galland, and 
others. 

But Papias has specified the source whence he derived his 
information respecting Matthew. Although he often relied on 
tradition, yet, in the present case at least, the tradition was definite 
and direct. Here the elder, i.e. John, was his authority; for after 
the historian introduces a quotation from Papias relative to Mark 
and his Gospel, beginning with the words cal todto 6 mpeaRutepos 
édeye, he subjoins tadta pev odv iotopytar To Ilaria repli Tod 
Mapxov. ITepi 6€ tod MartOaiov tair’ elpnta “ Mar@aios peév,” 
k.7T. X% Now it is scarcely possible that Eusebius would have 
written epi &€ to Mar@atov tadr eipntat, if the information 
presented in the quotation from Papias immediately following, had 
not been drawn from the very same source as that contained in the 
quotation immediately preceding. Hug! argues, that we must 
supply 7@ Ilaria to eipntar, but that does not touch the point in 
debate; for it may still be true, and it appears from the entire 
context most probable, that John the elder was Papias’s authority 
for both statements regarding Mark and Matthew. In looking 
attentively at Eusebius’s account of this father, it will be seen, 
that the historian is careful to point out the sources whence the 
information found in the selections was originally drawn. Thus, 
in speaking of the wonderful things in Papias’s book respecting 
Philip and Justus, they are represented by the historian as coming 
to the narrator in the way of éradition, lest it should be thought 
that Aristion and John the presbyter were the authors of such 
marvellous statements, since it had been just mentioned that Pa- 
pias was their hearer. Other relations of the ancient father are 
there referred to unwritten tradition; and, lastly, Aristion and 
John are mentioned as the sources of information concerning the 
first two Gospels. 

On the whole, it would appear that Papias was a credible and 
competent witness in the matter before us. Small as his abilities 
were, he could scarcely have been mistaken if he only possessed 
honesty. He states that he was inquisitive, that he searched after 
the sayings of the elders; and he was besides, a hearer of John the 


' Einleitung in die Schriften des neuen Testaments, vierte Auflage, zweiter 
Theil, p.16. 
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Presbyter himself. In the present instance there is no reasonable 
ground for suspecting his testimony. Although he may have been 
a bad theologian and expositor, yet in recording what he heard, he 
must be believed ; especially as the author of the statement re- 
specting Matthew’s Gospel is indicated. 

In regard to Irenaeus, we are not disposed to deny that he was 
acquainted with Papias’s writings, or that he followed him in 
holding the doctrine of the millennium. It is well known that 
he had a high veneration for Polycarp; and in designating Papias 
‘¢a companion of Polycarp, and a hearer of John, an ancient man,” 
his veneration for Papias, Polycarp’s associate, also appears. Yet 
this is far from proving, that Irenaeus followed Papias in believing 
that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. It is one thing to be 
led by the authority of Papias in embracing the millennium, and 
another to believe with him that the apostle wrote in Hebrew. 
Bishop Marsh also* endeavours to prove too much when he 
attempts to show, that Irenaeus derived his information concerning 
the original language of Matthew’s Gospel from Polycarp. It is 
probable that he would not have held the opinion, had he known 
that Polycarp believed otherwise ; but this is all that can be affirmed. 

The original words of Irenaeus have given rise to misappre- 
hension and critical conjecture. Hales’ and Glockler* under- 
stand the conjunction «ai in the sense of also, as if Matthew had 
written his Gospel in Aramaean, as well as in Greek. Bloomfield * 
would alter ypadiv into ypadh, ebayyediou into evayyéduov, and 
expunge xai. This is arbitrary. The conjunction signifies also, 
the passage denoting that Matthew delivered his Gospel or the 
substance of it orally by preaching, and also in writing. Ipadiyv 
ebayyediou means the written Gospel, equivalent to yeypapypévov 
evayryertov. 

Pantaenus is the third witness, as given by Eusebius; and 
great stress must be laid on his testimony, because it is un- 
questionably independent of Papias. Though other writers should 
have had no better authority for their opinion than Papias, Pan- 

X Notes to Michaelis’s Introductien to the New Testament, vol. ili. part 2, p.3, 
et seq. 2nd edition, 1802. she 2 

Y New Analysis of Chronology, vol. iii. p. 11. 2nd edition. 

2 Die Evangelien des Matth., Mare. und Lucas in Uebereinstimmung gebracht 
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taenus at least could not have acquired his knowledge from that 
source. The account of Pantaenus going to India was indeed 
a tradition, for Kusebius in introducing it employs the word déye- 
tat, it is said; but the historian himself appears to have received 
it as correct. Again, though it were a report that he found the 
Gospel of Matthew there, Aoyos evpety avTov, K. T.A., We are not at 
liberty to infer at once the falseness of it, especially as it coincides 
with previous testimonies. Nor is it easy to account for the 
report, on the supposition that an Aramaean Gospel never existed. 
The very report presupposes the possibility, or rather the proba- 
bility, of an Aramaean Gospel. Harless attempts to weaken the 
force of the words by representing them as indefinite’. He con- 
ceives that it cannot be known from them, whether the work was 
written in Aramaean by Matthew, or translated into that language 
by Bartholomew or some other person. Nothing is affirmed about 
the original language of the Gospel by Matthew: it is merely 
stated that Bartholomew left to those to whom he had preached, the 
Gospel in the Hebrew character. But if Bartholomew /eft them 
an Aramaean Gospel, neither he nor any other would have trans- 
lated it out of the Greek into the Aramaean to be left among the 
inhabitants of India. He would have rendered it into the lan- 
guage of the country. By India is probably meant Southern 
Arabia; and consequently the persons to whom Bartholomew 
preached there were Jewish Christians, who, from not coming in 
contact with a Greek-speaking population, as the Jews of Pales- 
tine did, were not acquainted with Greek. If then a version had 
been made by Bartholomew from the Greek, it would have been in- 
to Arabic. The Gospel was not intended ultimately for Jews alone, 
but for Jews and Gentiles. The Jews in Arabia would soon learn 
the language of the people among whom they lived. Hence the 
version would have been made into a language which all the 
inhabitants of the country might understand. In this way the 
Jews would be equally benefited; while others too would be 
instructed. Whoever made the alleged version into Aramaean, 
in Southern Arabia, must have possessed little wisdom or bene- 
volence in not adapting his work to the inhabitants at large, as 
well as toa small part of them who might, after all, be the least 
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disposed to receive it. We infer, therefore, that Bartholomew 
took with him to the Indians or Arabians the Gospel of Matthew 
written in Aramaean. 

We come now to Origen, whose testimony, according to Har- 
less, so nearly resembles that of Irenaeus, that it must be resolved 
into it. But the similarity is not obvious. Both speak of the 
Gospels in succession, and agree in opinion respecting the original 
language of Matthew. But the most learned, and in many 
respects the most acute of the fathers, whose critical inquiries 
in Palestine were occupied with the original text of the New Tes- 
tament, and who examined many manuscripts, was of all others 
the least disposed to receive such an opinion, solely on the credit 
of Irenaeus, or of any preceding author. It is true that Eusebius 
says @s év trapadocer pabwv, words which he gives as Origen’s, 
not his own; but that is simply a proof of the prevalent belief of 
Origen’s age. Probably he did not examine the point with care, 
because he thought it unnecessary. He was satisfied that the 
current opinion was correct. The tradition was general in his 
day; and he adopted it as true without presuming to call it in 
question. And yet his studies would have necessarily led him to 
perceive its unsoundness, had it rested on a frail basis. 

The testimony of Eusebius is also valuable; for it cannot be 
resolved into the authority of Papias. If he was an enemy to 
millennarianism, and had but a poor opinion of Papias’s abilities, 
deeming him unworthy of credit even in recording a plain matter 
of fact, it is not probable that he would have followed him in 
holding the original language of Matthew to be Aramaean. It is 
said, indeed, that, in his capacity of historian, he does not profess 
to act the part of a critic, but merely records. Yet he very often 
pronounces his own opinion; and in the chapter referred to, it is 
tolerably certain that he states what he himself believed. The 
results there given seem to have been those at which he himself 
had arrived, whatever may have been the sentiments of others. 
He had no doubt of their truth, as far as we can judge from the 
strain of the whole chapter. There is no reason for supposing 
that he did not agree with the current belief of the age. Had he 
been dissatisfied with it, he would not have written as he does. 
We deem it hardly necessary to allude to the argument advanced 
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by Hug’, to shew that Eusebius exhibits a different opinion in 
another place, were it not that it has been repeated after him by 
Prof. Stuart. In this father’s commentary on the Psalms, we find 
the words av7i tod bOéyEopar aw’ apyis, ‘EBpaios dv 6 MatBaios 
oixela éxdocer KéxpnTtat, eimov’ épevEopar Kexpumpéva amo KaTa- 
Bors (78, 2), which Hug interprets as meaning that ‘‘ Matthew, 
as one who was himself master of the Hebrew language, deserted 
the Septuagint rendering, and gave his own Greek translation.” 
Hence the conclusion is unavoidable, that the apostle wrote in 
Greek. But the term é«docs does not signify translation. It 
denotes recension The phrase ‘EBpatos ov indicates the native 
country of the apostle, and so determines the sense of otxetos. 
Matthew, being a Hebrew, used that recension of the Old Testa- 
ment text which was current in his native land; and had the 
Hebrew words to which épev€owar xexpumméva, x. T. r.. and not 
pbéyEowat, kK. T. r. correspond. 

But it is scarcely possible to do justice to the whole question, 
without examining Jerome’s writings in relation to it, although 
that father belongs to a late period. The subject becomes com- 
plicated when viewed in the light of his testimony, because a certain 
Gospel used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites is introduced. 


The following positions are deducible from Jerome’s writ- 
ings: — 

1. The authentic Gospel of Matthew was written in Hebrew. 

2. The Gospel according to the Hebrews was used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

3. This Gospel was identical with the Aramaean original of 
Matthew. 

1. The truth of this proposition is implied in the following 
words: —‘“‘ Matthaeus......... primus in Judea propter eos qui 
ex circumcisione crediderant, evangelium Christi Hebraicis literis 
verbisque composuit, quod quis postea in Graecum transtulerit, non 
satis certum est,” etc. 

2. This is proved by such expressions as these: —‘‘ Evangelium 
quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos, et a me nuper in 
Graecum Latinumque sermonem translatum est,” ete. ‘“ Evange- 
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hum quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionite, quod nuper in Graecum 
de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus,” ete. 

3. The following passage affords evidence of the truth of this 
position: —‘‘ Matthaeus ........ primus in Judea propter eos, 
qui ex cireumcisione crediderant, evangelium Christi Hebraicis 
literis verbisque composuit; quod quis postea in Graecum transtu- 
lerit, non satis certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicuin habetur 
usque hodie in Caesariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus martyr 
studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis, qui in Beroea 
urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit.” 

Surely the testimony of one who translated the Aramacan copy 
in the hands of the Nazarenes, into Greek and Latin, as to the 
identity of it with the original Gospel of Matthew, is important; 
especially since Jerome was well acquainted with Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. In philology he was not behind the chief of the 
fathers. Objections, however, have been made to the opinion 
advanced by Jerome, viz. that the Gospel of the Hebrews pro- 
ceeded from Matthew himself. It is not denied that he thought 
so at first; but he is said to have subsequently retracted his sen- 
timents. That he afterwards entertained doubts of the identity 
of the Aramaean original with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, is said to be indicated by the use of the words, ‘‘vocatur 
a plerisque Matthaci authenticum; ut plerique autumant; quod 
appellatur secundum Hebraeos; Qui legerit Canticum Canticorum 
et sponsum animae Dei sermonem intellexerit, credideritque Evan- 
gelio, quod secundum Hebros editum, nuper transtulimus,” ete. 
It has been thought that such expressions denote a lurking sus- 
picion in his mind; and that without expressly avowing a change 
in sentiment, he virtually does so, by attributing to the many, or 
to most people, what he himself had once believed. 

The passage first quoted, especially as it was written after 
Jerome had translated the document into Greck and Latin, stands 
in the way of this assumption; because the father had then all the 
evidence which he could possibly have had afterwards. It will 
not avail to affirm that he first copied, as signified by the term 
describendi ; and while intent on transcribing, paid little regard 
to the contents of the Gospel in question. However plausible 
it may be to say, that he did not compare it at that time with 
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the canonical Greek of Matthew, being simply desirous of taking 
a copy which he could examine at leisure, the assertion is inad- ~ 
missible. Though it may be alleged, that the single passage in 
which he identifies the Gospel of the Hebrews with the original 
Ayvamaean production of the apostle, was written soon after he had _ 
transcribed the former, and before he had examined or translated 
it, the allegation will not bear scrutiny. In another passage in 
the same work (de viris illustr.), before that in which Jerome 
identifies the documents, he writes: —‘‘ Evangelium quoque, quod 
appellatur secundum Hebraeos, et a me nuper in Graecum Latinum- 
que sermonem translatum est,” etc. Here he speaks of haying 
already translated the Gospel of the Nazarenes; and, therefore, in 
characterising it as quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos, no doubt 
is thrown out against it. Hence it is arbitrary to assume an 
interval of time between the act of copying, and that of translating. 
When Credner‘ conjectures that the words, porro ipsum Hebrai- 
cum habetur usque hodie in Caesariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphiius 
martyr studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis, qui in 
Beroea urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas 
fuit, were originally a remark written by Jerome himself on the 
margin, before he had examined the document, the assumption 
is opposedto the context immediately following, 7 quo animadver- 
tendum, etc. 

There is no sufficient evidence for supposing that a change 
occurred in Jerome’s opinion. Whatever sentiments he held after 
translating the Aramacan document, he appears to have retained 
subsequently. If he believed at that time, that the original Hebrew 
Gospel was found in the production used by the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites, he believed it afterwards. If he had doubts in his 
mind then, they continued to remain. Perhaps he was never 
wholly satisfied as to the matter; though it would seem that he 
could not conscientiously contradict the current belief of his con- 
temporaries. He acquiesced in the established opinion, because, 
as far as his judgment was exercised on the question, he saw no 
valid reason for rejecting it. When we look at all the passages 
in his works relating to the subject before us, we are disposed to 
conclude, that actual inspection did not dislodge from his mind 
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' . 
@ discovered the true Aramaean original. He 
ll believed as before in the identity of the Nazarene copy with 
fue’ Gospel of the apostle. After seeing, reading and trans- 
t into two languages, his former view continued. The 
fent bore considerable resemblance to the Greek Gospel of 
thew, as far as we can form a judgment of it from the few 
ins which have been preserved. Its contents agreed to a 
tent with those of Matthew’s canonical Gospel; though 
they also exhibited deviations from the latter. There was sub- 
stantial likeness, with diversities partly absurd and ridiculous. 
That it differed from the Greek canonical Gospel is sufficiently 
indiofted by the fact of his translating it into Greek. Had it 
wholly agreed with the canonical Greek Gospel as then current, 
he would hardly have undertaken the superfluous task of render- 
ing it to Greek. It was so like the Greek Gospel as to be taken 
for its Aramaecan original; and yet the diversities were such as led 
him to ihink™ that it would not be a work of supererogation to 
translate it into Greek. The expressions on which his change of 
belief is fou d, may be more satisfactorily explained on other 
grounds. W should be recollected, that additions had been made 
to the document by those in whose hands it was preserved, suf- 
ficient to cre ome difficulty in the mind as to whether it had 
really proceeded from the apostle. Then again the sect who used 
it, were beginning to be considered heretical by the body of 
lie Christians. Their Gospel was not in good repute. On the 
contfary, it was justly looked on with suspicion. Besides, Jerome 
was most jealous of his fair name and unsullied orthodoxy. Most 
cautious was he in expressing any opinion at variance with the 
current sentiments of his age, or likely to draw suspicion on him 
of departing from them. To his timid mind, it might have ap- 
peared somewhat hazardous to identify the document peculiar to 
a sect occupying a doubtful relation to the catholic church, with 
the authentic Aramaean. Far safer would it have been to affirm 
_ the loss of the original; although the conviction of his mind would 
~ not allow him to speak insincerely. 
We have now to consider Epiphanius’s testimony. The fol- 
lowing positions are taken from his work against Heresies. 
1. The authentic Gospel of Matthew was written in Hebrew. 
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2. The Gospel according to the Hebrews was used by the Ne- 
zarenes and Ebionites. . 
3. This Gospel was identical with the Aramaean ign of 
Matthew. , 

4. While the Gospel used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites was 
substantially the same, there were some differences between them. 

The first three positions coincide with those already deduced 
from Jerome’s works. The last is additional to them. . 

1. This is asserted in the words:—'Eyovot 5€ 76 kata MatOaiov 
evayyédov TANpécTatov EBpaicti. ILap’ avtots yap cafes TovTo, 
Kaas €& apyns éypadn “EBpaixois ypduwacw, éte o@btera.® 
‘‘ They [the Nazarenes] have the Gospel according to Matthew, 
entire in Hebrew; for among them this Gospel is undoubtedly 
still preserved, as it was written at first, in the Hebrew language.” 

2. This is proved by the preceding passage taken in connexion 
with the following:—Kal déyovras pév Kat adtol To Kata Mar- 
Oaiov ee . 2... Kandodar 6é adto cata “EBpaious, @S 
Ta soa éotwy eitrety, OTs M at@aios ae eae Kab hgauceces 

ypappacuy ev TH pes Siabijnn eromoato thy TOD edaryyediou éK- 
Oeciv te kai knpvypa.' ‘They [the Ebionites] also receive the 
Gospel according to Matthew; this only they use. And they call 
it, according to the Hebrews, as one may truly say that Matthew 
alone made the publication and proclamation of his Gospel in the 
New Testament, in Hebrew and in Hebrew characters.” Besides, 
the Cyprian bishop speaks of both Gospels under the same appel- 
lations, viz. cata Mar@aiov and evayyéduov “EBpaixov. This cir- 
cumstance appears to indicate, that he agreed with Jerome in 
regarding them as the same, as far as his knowledge of the Naza- 
rene copy extended ; for it is not probable that he saw it, but 
judged of it merely by report. 

3. The passages just quoted clearly imply this position. 

4, At first sight this may be thought contradictory to No.2; 
but it is not really so. Nor did Jerome fall into error in asserting 
in express terms the identity of the Gospel used by the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites. Epiphanius, however, who was educated among 
the Jews, and acquainted with their language, has given extracts 
from the Gospel of the Ebionites, which indicate some dissimilarity 
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to that used by the Nazarenes. Thus two passages relative to the 
baptism of Christ, one quoted by Jerome from the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, the other by Epiphanius from the Gospel of the Ebion- 
ites, are very different. Epiphanius also asserts, that the Ebionite 
‘document wanted the genealogy at the commencement; while it 
is probable that the Nazarene copy had it, that father calling the 
latter entire, the other not entire, but corrupted and curtailed. 

But it is argued by Paulus*, Theile", and Credner', that the 
language of the Gospel used by the Nazarenes must have been 
originally Greek. The same conclusion is drawn in regard to 
the language of the Ebionite Gospel, so far as it may be con- 
sidered distinct from the Nazarene. Although existing in Ara- 
maean in the time of Jerome, it is contended that their original 
language was Greek. Let us examine the supposed proofs. 

In respect to the Nazarene document, Jerome affirms, that 
Barabbas was interpreted in it filius magistri eorum. Thus the 
translator fell into the error of putting a4 3, instead of 
BapaBBav. He mistook the etymology of the word BapafPas, 
not knowing that it is simply NAN A; son of a father. But the 
expression, filiuvs magistri eorum, is only a witty explanation of 
the proper name BapaSPas, intended to throw contempt on the 
Jews who requested Barabbas to be released rather than Jesus. 
It imports, that both the Jews and Barabbas had the same master 
and father, i.e. Satan. 

Again, it is contended that the language of the Ebionite docu- 
ment was originally Greek. In speaking of John Baptist’s food, 
it has mérAu aypiov, ob 1 yedous Hv TOU pavva, ws éyKpis eV 
édaiw: ‘* wild honey, whose taste was like manna, or cakes made 
with honey and oil.” According to this assumption, the author 
of the Aramaean document must have used our Greek Gospel, 
where he either read éyxpidas for axpidas, or rendered axpidas 
by an Aramaean word equivalent to éyx«piédas, which Aramaean 
term was re-rendered éyxpides by Epiphanius, or by the translator 
of the Greek copy which that father had. But the introduction of 
éyxpioes must be referred to another source. Whoever made the 
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addition to édu dypuov, by describing it ob 9 yedous Hv TOD parva, 
as éyxpls év édalw, had respect to Numbers xi. 8, where it is said 


of the manna own op) Dy jpyy. This description was 
annexed in Aramaean to the Aramaean of méAu aypiov. But the 
Greek translator of the copy which Epiphanius had, looked at the 
Septuagint version of Numbers xi. 8, where he found éyxpis €& 
éXaiov, which words he adopted. Thus the mistake was made 
by the translator of the Greek copy of the Aramaean which 
Epiphanius either possessed or saw, and does not prove the Greek 
original of the Ebionite Gospel. | 

We shall now quote all the notices of this Hebrew Gospel 
found in the works of the fathers. 

Eusebius relates of Papias :—’ExréOectas 8€ kai addnv tatopiav 
Mept yuvatkos, emt ToANAIS apapTiass SiaBAnOeions Et TOV KUpion, 
qv To Kal ‘EBpaiovs evayyéduov mepréxer*: —‘* He mentions also 
another history concerning a woman accused before the Lord of 
many sins, which is contained in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.” These words do not at all imply that Papias had 
seen or used the Gospel of the Hebrews; they merely affirm that 
he had set forth a certain history which was found in it. It 
appears to us more probable, that Papias received the account of 
the woman by tradition, than that he extracted it from the docu- 
ment. The words 7 To cal’ “EBpaious evayyédsov treptéyer, more 
naturally belong to Eusebius as a remark of his own; and had the 
story been taken from the Gospel, there is no reason why the 
historian should not have said so unambiguously. The passage 
affords no evidence of the fact, that Papias saw or made use of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Eusebius, writing of Hegesippus, says:—’Ex te tod xal? 
“EBpaious evayyedtov, Kat To Suptaxod Kai iSiws é« THs ‘EBpaidos 
Siaréxtov, Tia TiOncw, Eupaivwv e& “EBpatwv éavtov memuotev- 
xévar'; —‘* He also sets forth some things from the Gospel of the 
Hebrews and the Syriac, and particularly from the Hebrew language, 
shewing that he himself was a convert from the Hebrews.” We 
know nothing of the state of the Gospel in the time of Hegesippus, 
because in the fragments of his works still preserved, no quotation 
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from it appears. The passage in Eusebius, on the supposition of its 
reference to the document in question, throws no light on its nature. 

In the epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnians, we find these 
words: —- AdBere, Wyradyoaté pe at iSeTe, bTL ovK Eipt Satoviov 
ao@patov™. ‘ Take, handle me and see that I am not an incor- 
poreal spirit.” Jerome says, that these words were in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews. Whether Ignatius took them from that docu- 
ment is another question. We learn from Origen that they also 
existed in the xypuyua Tlétpov. Hence Ignatius may have 
taken them from the latter; or perhaps, as Pearson thinks, he 
got them by tradition, which gave rise to their insertion in both 
documents. Jerome does not state, that Ignatius took them 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as Grabe thinks"; but 
merely that they were in it in his time. 

Clement of Alexandria quotes a passage expressly from the 
Hebrew Gospel: — Kav 76 xa?’ “EBpaious evayyedio, 0 Oavpacas 
Bactrevou, yéyparrrat, Kal 6 Bacidevoas avarravOncetar®, ‘* And 
it is written in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, ‘ He who 
admires, shall reign; and he who reigns, shall be at ease.’” 

Origen gives two passages from it in his extant works: —’Eav 
dé mpocietai tis TO Ka “Epatous evayyédtov, eva avtos 0 XwTnp 
now, Apts édaBé pe 1) parjtnp pov, TO dyLov TEMA, Ev pid TAY 
TPLY@V Lov, Kal aréveyKé jue Eis TO Gpos TO wéya OaPwp?. ‘ But 
if any one will receive the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in 
which the Saviour himself says, My mother, the Holy Ghost, 
lately took me by one of my hairs, and carried me away to the 
great mountain Thabor,” etc. 

The second passage exists only in the old Latin version: — 
‘“« Age aliter tractemus hunc locum.—Scriptum est in evangelio 
quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebraeos, si tamen placet alicui 
suscipere illud non ad auctoritatem, sed ad manifestationem pro- 
positae quaestionis. Dixit, inquit, ad ewm alter divitum: magister, 
quid bonum faciens vivam ? dixit ei: homo, leges et prophetas fac. 
Respondit ad eum: fect. Dixit ei: vade vende omnia quae pos- 
sides et divide pauperibus, et veni, sequere me. Coepit autem dives 
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scalpere caput suum, et non placuit ei. Et diait ad eum Dominus : 
Quomodo dicis legem feci et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege : 
Diliges proximum tuum sicut teipsum, et ecce multi fratres tui fil 
Abrahae amicti sunt stercore, morientes prae fame, et domus tua plena 
est multis bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad eos. Et 
conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se: Sumon filt 
Joannae, facilius est camelum intrare per foramen acts, quam divi- 
tem in regnum coelorum’%. ‘* It is written im a certain Gospel, 
which is entitled according to the Hebrews, if any one please to 
receive it, not as of authority, but for illustration of the present 
question: Another rich man, says that Gospel, said to him, 
Master, what good thing shall I do that I may live? He said to 
him, O man, keep the laws and the prophets. He answered him, 
I have done so. He said to him, Go, sell all things which thou 
hast and distribute among the poor, and come and follow me. 
But the rich man began to scratch his head, and was displeased. 
And the Lord said to him, How can you say that you have kept 
the law and the prophets, since it is written in the law, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and behold many of thy 
brethren, children of Abraham, are clothed with nastiness, and 
ready to perish with hunger, while thy house is full of many 
good things, and nothing is sent out of it to them. And turning, 
he said to his disciple Simon, who sat beside him; Simon, son of 
Joanna, it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Jerome says’, that Origen often cited this Gospel, and there is 
no good reason for doubting his testimony, merely because in the 
extant works of the Alexandrian father, only two passages from it 
are found. 

Eusebius, speaking of the books called No@o., adds : —78n 
8 év rovtous tives Kai TO Ka “EBpalous evayyédiov xatédeEav, w 
pdduota ‘EBpaiwv oi tov Xpiotov mapadeEduevor yaipovow*®. ‘In 
this number some have placed the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, with which those of the Hebrews who have received 
Christ are most delighted.” 

Speaking of the Ebionites, the same historian writest: Evay- 
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yeriw dé pore Td Kal’ “EBpaiovs rNeyomévp ypwpmevol, K. T. r. 
‘“‘ They use only that Gospel, which is called, according to the 
Hebrews.” None of the passages in which Eusebius speaks of 
this Gospel, betrays an intimate acquaintance with it. He never 
quotes it. He seems to have known no more of it than the title. 
This ignorance is shewn by the fact, that in speaking of the pas- 
sage in Ignatius’ epistle to the Smyrnians, he confesses he did not 
know whence it was taken, although Jerome, at a later period, 
says, that it was in the Gospel of the Hebrews. Hence Eusebius 
could not have seen or made use of the Gospel in question. 

Epiphanius writes of the Ebionites: —Kai déyovtar peéev Kat 
avtol To Kata MarOaiov evayyéduov' TovT@ yap Kal aUTOL, WS Kat 
of Kata Knpw@ov, ypavtat. Kadotor d¢ avto kata ‘EBpaiovs as 
Ta adnOy éote ciety, OTe MarOaios povos EBpaiati Kai EBpaixots 
ypampacw ev tH xawy SiabynKn erroujoato Tv Tov Eevaryyediou 
éxOectv te Kal knpvyya." ‘ And they also receive the Gospel 
according to Matthew. For this is the only Gospel which both 
they and the Cerinthians make use of. And they call it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews; for the truth is, that Matthew 
is the only one of the New Testament writers who published his 
Gospel and Preaching in the Hebrew language and Hebrew 
characters,” 

Again:—’Ev t@ yotv tap’ avtois evayyediw cata Mar@aiov 
ovomatopévp, ovy’ GAw S€ TANpETTAT@, GAA vevobevMEVM Kal 
, / ¢ won % \ fal lel > , eo 
nKpotnpiacpuévo, “EBpaixov Sé€ tovto Kadovor, eudhépeTar, OTe 
éyéveTo Tis avip dvopwate “Inaods, kai altos @s éT@V TpLaKoVTA, 
bs é€eNéEato Huds. Kal édOov eis Kafhapvaovp, eto dev eis tHhv 

tl / / lal > , la A BJ / \ / 
oixiav Sipmwvos tod émiuxdnOévtos Ilétpov, nai avoiEas To otopa 

> lol = , \ \ / / ’ / 
avtov ele’ Trapepyopevos Tapa tHv Niwwnv TiBepiddos eEereEaunv 
"Twavvnv Kai LaxwBov, viois ZeBedaiov, kai Fiuwva, cai’ Avdpéav, 
Kai Oaddaiov, cai Yipwva tov &yrwrHv, Kai Lovdav tov "IoKxapwo- 

\ \ ‘ A , ’ \ la! / BJ / 

Tyv, Kat a TOY Mat@aiov xabefouevov emi TOU TEAwViov Exddeoa, 
Kal nKorovOnoas por. “Tuas obtv Bovrouar eivar Sexadvo arro- 

LU ve a? , NE RSAC ’ , 
aToXous, els praptipiov Tod Icpand. Kai éyéveto ‘Iwavvys Bar- 

/ \ IR \ ’ \ A \ , , \ 
rifwv Kai é&fdOov mpos avtov Papicaior, Kat efarticOynoay, Kat 
maca ‘Iepocddvpa. Kai elyev 6 “Iwavyns évdupa aro tpryov 
Kaunrou Kat Covnv Sepuativnv tept thv oopvv avtov. Kai to 
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papa avtod, dyot, pédte dypiov, ob 7) yevous jv TOU parva, ws 
éyxpis év édaiw: Wa diOev weraotpepwor Tov Tis adnOelas Aoyov 
eis webdos, Kai avti axpiSav Troujowow éyxpidas év méduTL. “H 
5é apxi) Tod map’ avtois evaryyediou exer" OTe eyéveTo ev Tas 
nuepats “Hpwdov tot Baciréws ths “Iovdaias, AOev ‘Iwavyys 
Bantitwv Barticpa petavolas év 7 Lopdavyn Trotapy@, bs €déyeTo 
eivar éx yévous ’Aapwy Tob iepéws, mais Zaxapiov Kat ’ENaafer, 
kai é&jpyovto mpos avtov mavtes. Kai peta TO eimeiv moAda, 
emubépel, dT TOD aod BatTicbEvTos HOE Kai Inoovs Kai €BaT- 
tian wo ToD Iwavvov. Kai as avidOev aro Tod datos nvolyn~ 
gav of ovpavol, Kal elde TO TVEDUA TOU Heod TO ayLov EV Eidet 
mepiatepas KateNOovons Kali ciceAOovans eis avtov. Kai dovy 
éyéveTo éx TOU Ovpavod Néyouca. GU jou El O Vids 6 wyaTNTOS, EV 
gol evdoxnoa. Kai raduw éym onpuepov yeyévynna oe. Kat evdus 
mepledaprye Tov ToTrov das péeya. “Ov idov, pynow, 6 ’Iwavyys 
Ayer avTO: av tls ei, Kupie; Kai radi dwviy €& oipavod mpos 
avTov' ovUTOS €aTLV 6 Vics wou 6 ayaTrnTos, ep dv EvdoKnoa. Kai 
Tote, dyow, 6 Iwavyns taparecwv ate édeye: Séopai cov, Kupte, 
ov pe Barrticov. ‘O dé éx@dvev adTe Néywv' Ades, OTLOVTWS ETTL 
TpéTov TANPwWOHVaL TaVTa.......... TapaKkd waves Tas Tapa 
t® MarOaiw yevearoylas apyovtar thy apxiv TrovetcGat, ws mpo- 
eitrov NéyovTeEs, OTL eyéveTo, hyow, ev Tais 7uépats “Hpwdov Bact- 
ews THs “Lovdaias eri apyvepéws Kaidda, 7rAGE tis “Iwavvys 
ovouate Bartifwv Barticua petavoias év TO Trotaue@ ‘lopdavy 
kal ta €&hs.* ‘In that Gospel which is called among them the 
Gospel according to Matthew, which is not entire and perfect, but 
corrupted and abridged, and they call it the Hebrew Gospel, it is 
written, that there was a certain man called Jesus, and he was about 
thirty years of age, who made choice of us. And coming to Caper- 
naum, he entered into the house of Simon surnamed Peter, and 
opening his mouth, said, When I passed by the lake of Tiberias, 
I chose John and James, the sons of Zebedee, and Simon, and 
Andrew, and Thaddaeus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot ; 
and thee, Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, I called, and 
thou didst follow me. I will, therefore, that ye be my twelve 
apostles for a testimony to Israel. And John was baptising, and 
the Pharisees went out to him and were baptised, and all Jerusalem. 
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And John had his garment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins, and his meat (according to that Gospel) was wild 
honey, the taste of which was like manna, as cakes made of honey 
and oil: that thus they might change the true account into a 
falsehood, and, instead of locusts, put cakes made with oil and 
honey. And the beginning of their Gospel was this :—It came to 
pass in the days of Herod, the king of Judea, that John came 
baptising with the baptism of repentance in the river Jordan, who 
was reported to be of the family of Aaron the priest, the son of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, and all went out to him. And after 
many things, it is said in this Gospel: that the people being bap- 
tised, Jesus also went and was baptised by John; and when He 
ascended out of the water the heavens were opened, and he saw 
the Holy Spirit of God in form of a dove descending and entering 
into him. And a voice came from heaven, saying, Thou art my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; and again, This day I 
have begotten thee. And immediately a great light shone around 
the place, which when John saw (says this Gospel) he said to him, 
Who art thou Lord? and then another voice from heaven came 
to him, This is my beloved Son in whom Jam well pleased. And 
then, according to this Gospel, John fell down before him and said, 
O Lord, I pray thee, baptise me; but he forbade him, saying, 
that thus it is becoming that all things should be fulfilled. 

They have taken away the genealogy from Matthew, and 
begin their Gospel, as I have already said, with the words: It 
came to pass in the days of Herod, king of Judea, in the time of 
Caiaphas, high priest, a certain man named John came baptising 
with the baptism of repentance, in the river Jordan, ete.” 

Again:—70 trap’ avtois evayyéduov Kadovpevov Tepléyer OTL 
HAOov KaTadtoa Tas Ovaias, Kai €av wn Tavonabe TOD AvELV, ov 
mavoetar ad’ tuov » dpyyy. ‘It is contained in their Gospel: I 
came to abolish sacrifices, and unless ye cease to offer sacrifices, the 
wrath of God shall not cease from you.” 

And again:—avrol 8¢...... Adakav TO pytov...... 
Kal érroinaay Tovs paOntas ev Eyovtas Trov Oédeus ETOLMAaTwpEV 
oot TO Tacxya dayeiv’ Kal avTov SyGev Aéyovta’ py emiOvsia 
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émeOvnoa Kpéas TottTo wacya dayeiv pel? tudv’. ‘* They 
[the Ebionites] have changed that which was said, and have 
represented the disciples saying to Jesus, Where wilt thou that 
we make ready for thee to eat the passover; to whom he replies, 
Have I greatly desired to eat this flesh, as a paschal supper, with 
you?” 

Stillfarther: gage’... .) sos. apKeTOV TO pwaOnTh elvar ws O 
diddcxaros*. ‘ They say, It is sufficient for the disciple to be as 
the master.” 

From the preceding extracts it is manifest that Epiphanius saw 
and knew the Gospel used by the Ebionites. He does not appear, 
however, to have been acquainted with that used by the Nazarenes, 
because he states, ‘‘ ] know not whether they have taken away the 
genealogy from Abraham to Christ.” 

Jerome writes concerning the Gospel of the Hebrews, and gives 
extracts thus:—Matthaeus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, 
primus in Judaea propter eos, qui ex circumcisione crediderant, 
Evangelium Christi hebraicis literis verbisque composuit: quod 
quis postea in Graecum transtulerit, non satiscertum est. Porro 
ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Caesariensi bibliotheca, 
quam Pamphilus Martyr studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque a 
Nazaraeis, qui in Beroea urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, 
describendi facultas fuit. In quo animadvertendum quod ubi- 
cumque Evangelista, sive ex persona sua, sive ex persona Domini 
salvatoris, veteris scripturae testimontis abutitur, non sequatur LX X. 
translatorum auctoritatem, sed hebraicam : e quibus illa duo sunt: Ea 
Aigypto vocavi filium meum; et: Quoniam Nazaraeus vocabitur”. 
‘‘ Matthew, also called Levi, who from being a publican became 
an apostle, was the first who composed a Gospel of Christ; and, 
for the sake of those among the Jews who believed in Christ, wrote 
it in the Hebrew language and letters. It is uncertain who was 
the person that afterwards translated it into Greek. Moreover the 
Hebrew copy itself is to this day preserved in the library of 
Caesarea, which Pamphilus the martyr collected with very great 
diligence. The Nazaraeans, who live in Beroea, a city of Syria, 
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and use this volume, gave me leave to write it out; in which this 
is to be observed, that wherever the evangelist either cites him- 
self, or introduces our Saviour as citing, any passage out of the 
Old Testament, he does not follow the translation of the LXX., 
but the Hebrew, of which are these two examples: Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son: And: He shall be called a Nazarene.” 

Evangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos, et a 
me nuper in Graecum Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo 
et Origenes saepe utitur, post resurrectionem Salvatoris refert: 
Dominus autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, wit ad Jaco- 
bum et apparuit ei; juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesturum 
panem ab illa hora qua lbarat calicem Domini, donec videret Domi- 
num resurgentem a mortuis ; rursusque post paululum: Afferte ait 
Dominus mensam et panem; statimque additur, Tulit panem, et 
benediait, et fregit, ac dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit et, Frater mt, 
comede panem tuum, quia resurreait filius hominis a dormientibus®. 
“The Gospel also, which is according to the Hebrews, and 
which I lately translated into Greek and Latin, and which Origen 
often used, relates, that after the Saviour’s resurrection, when our 
Lord had given the linen cloth to the priest’s servant, he went to 
James and appeared to him; for James had sworn that he would 
not eat bread from that hour in which he drank the cup of the 
Lord, till he should see the Lord risen from the dead. And 
again a little after, the Lord said, Bring the table and the bread; 
and it is immediately added, He took the bread and blessed it, and 
brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him; My 
brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from the 
dead.” 

In Evangelio juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque 
sermone, sed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque 
hodie Nazareni, secundum apostolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, 
juxta Matthaeum, quod et in Caesariensi habetur bibliotheca, 
narratur historia; Hece mater Domini et fratres ejus dicebant ei ; 
Joannes baptista baptisat in remissionem peccatorum ; eamus, et bap- 
tizemur ab eo; dixit autem eis, Quid peccavi ut vadam et baptizer ab 
eo? nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi, ignorantia est. Et in eodem 
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volumine, Si peccaverit, inquit, frater tuus in verbo, et satis tibi 
fecerit, septies in die suscipe eum. Dixit illi Simon discipulus ejus, 
Septies in die? respondit Dominus et dixit ei, Etiam, ego dico tibi, 
Usque ad septuagesies septies’. ‘‘In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which is written in the Chaldee and Syriac language, 
which the Nazarenes use, and is that according to the apostles, 
or, as most think, according to Matthew, which is kept in the 
library of Caesarea, there is the following story: Behold, the 
mother and the brethren of Christ spake to him: ‘John the Baptist 
baptises for the remission of sins; let us go and be baptised by 
him.’ He said to them: ‘In what have I sinned, that I have any 
need to go and be baptised by him? unless my saying this proceed 
perhaps from ignorance. And in the same volume, it is said: ‘If 
thy brother offend thee by a word, and make thee satisfaction, 
though it be seven times ina day, thou must forgive him.’ Simon, 
his disciple, said to him: Seven times ina day !’ The Lord answered 
and said to him: ‘I tell thee also, even till seventy times seven.’ ” 

Juxta Evangelium, quod Hebraeo sermone conscriptum legunt 
Nazaraei: Descendet super eum omnis fons Spiritus Sancti. . .. . 
Porro in Evangelio cujus supra fecimus mentionem, haec scripta 
reperimus: Factum est autem, quum ascendisset Dominus de aqua, 
descendit fons omnis Spiritus Sancti et requievit super eum, et 
dixit illi: Fili mt, in omnibus prophetis expectabam te, ut venires, 
et requiescerem in te. Tues enim requies mea, tu es filius meus 
primogenitus, qui regnas in sempiternum®’. ‘‘ According to the 
Gospel which is written in the Hebrew language, and read by 
the Nazarenes, the whole fountain of the Holy Ghost will descend 
upon him... . . Moreover, in that Gospel just mentioned, we 
find these things written: ‘It came to pass when the Lord had 
ascended from the water, the whole fountain of the Holy Ghost 
descended and rested upon him, and said to him: My son, among 
all the prophets I was waiting for thy coming, that I might rest 
upon thee; for thou art my rest; thou art my first begotten son, 
who reignest for ever.’ ” 

Qui legerit Canticum Canticorum, et Sponsum animae Dei 
Sermonem intellexerit, credideritque Evangelio, quod secundum 
Hebraeos editum nuper transtulimus, in quo ex persona Salvatoris 
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dicitur: Modo tulit me, mater mea, Spiritus Sanctus, in uno capillorum 
meorum; non dubitabit dicere Sermonem Dei ortum esse de Spiritu, 
et animam quae Sponsa Sermonis est, habere socrum Spiritum 
Sanctum, qui apud Hebraeos genere dicitur foeminino: Rua‘. 
‘Whoever reads the book of Canticles, and will understand by 
the Spouse of the soul the Word of God, and will believe the 
Gospel which is entitled according to the Hebrews, which I lately 
translated, in which the Saviour is introduced, saying: ‘Just now, 
my mother, the Holy Ghost, laid hold of me by one of my hairs,’ 
will not scruple to say, the Word of God was born of the Spirit, 
and the soul, which is the Spouse of the Word, has the Holy 
Ghost for its mother-in-law, who in the Hebrew language is ex- 
pressed in the feminine gender, Rua.” 

Sed et in Evangelio, quod juxta Hebraeos scriptum Nazaraei 
lectitant, Dominus loquitur: Modo tulit me mater mea Spiritus 
Sanctus?. ‘‘ But it is written in the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, which the Nazarenes read, The Lord said: ‘ The Holy Spirit, 
my mother, just now laid hold of me.’” 

In Evangelio, quod juxta Hebraeos Nazaraei legere consueve- 
runt, inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris sui spiritum con- 
tristaverit'. ‘In that Gospel, which is entitled according to the 
Hebrews, and which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, it is 
reckoned among the chief of crimes for a person to make sorrowful 
the spirit of his brother.” 

In Evangelio, quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos, pro super- 
substantiali pane reperi: Mahar, quod dicitur crastinum, ut sit sen- 
sus: Panem nostrum crastinum, i.e. futurum da nobis'. ‘ In the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews, I find instead of super-substantial 
bread, Mahar, which signifies the morrow. So the sense is: Give 
us this day the bread necessary for the morrow, 1.e. for the future.” 

In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionitae (quod nuper 
in Graecum de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a 
plerisque Matthaei authenticum), homo iste qui aridam habet ma- 
num coementarius scribitur istiusmodi vocibus auxilium precans: 
Coementarius eram, manibus victum quaeritans; precor te, Jesu, ut 
mihi restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos*. ‘In the 
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Gospel which the Nazarenes and Ebionites use (which I lately 
translated out of Hebrew into Greek, and which is called by most 
the authentic Gospel of Matthew), the man who had the withered 
hand is said to be a mason, and prayed for relief in the following 
words: ‘I was a mason who earned my livelihood by my hands; 
I beseech thee, Jesus, that thou wouldest restore my health, that 
I may not shamefully beg my bread.’” 

In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni, pro filio Barachiae filiwm 
Joiadae reperimus scriptum'. ‘In the Gospel which the Naza- 
renes use, for the son of Barachias I find written the son of Joiada.” 

Iste [Barabbas] in Evangelio quod scribitur juxta Hebraeos 
filius magistri eorum interpretatur, qui propter seditionem et homi- 
cidium fuerat condemnatus™. ‘In the Gospel entitled, according 
to the Hebrews, he is interpreted the Son of their master, who 
was condemned for sedition and murder.” 

In Evangelio autem quod Hebraicis literis scriptum est legimus, 
non velum templi scissum, sed superliminare templum mirae 
magnitudinis corruisse’. ‘‘In the Gospel which is written in 
Hoes letters, we read, not that the vail of the temple was rent, 
but that a beam of a wonderful size fell down.” 

In Hebraico quoque Evangelio, legimus Dominum ad ‘ial 
foquentem, e¢ nunquam, inquit, laeti sitis nisi cum fratrem vestrum 
videritis in caritate°. ‘‘In the Hebrew Gospel we read, that the 
Lord said to his disciples: ‘Be ye never cheerful, unless when ye 
can see your brother in love.’ ” 

Cum enim apostoli eum putarent spiritum, vel juxta Evangelium 
quod lectitant Nazaraei, incorporale daemonium, dixit eis, quid tur- 
bati estis, etc.? ‘For, when the apostles thought he was a spirit, 
or, according to the Gospel which the Nazarenes read, an incor- 
poreal demon, he said to them: ‘ Why are you troubled?’ ete.” 

In epistola ad Smyrnaeos—de Evangelio quod nuper a me trans- 
latum est, super persona Christi ponit testimonium dicens: Ego 
vero et post resurrectionem in carne eum vidi, et credo quia sit; 
et quando venit ad Petrum et ad eos qui cum Petro erant, dixit eis: 
Ecce, palpate me, et videte quia non sum daemonium incorporale. 
Et statim tetigerunt eum et crediderunt*. ‘‘ In the epistle to the 
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Smyrnians, he takes a testimony from the Gospel, which I lately 
translated, as spoken by Christ, saying: ‘I saw him in the flesh 
after the resurrection, and believe it was he; and when he came 
to Peter and those who were with Peter, he said unto them: ‘Be- 
hold, feel me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit.’ And 
immediately they touched him and believed.’ ” 

From the preceding accounts of the Gospel before us and the 
fragments given, it will be seen— 

1. That none of the fathers alluded to saw and used it except 
Hegesippus, Clement, Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerome. As far 
as evidence goes, we are justified in excluding Papias, Ignatius, 
and Eusebius, from the number of those who knew and employed 
it. It was natural for Hegesippus to use it, because he was a 
Jewish Christian. Clement, who was not acquainted with Hebrew, 
may have got his slight notices from those acquainted with it by 
actual inspection. Origen was not ignorant of Hebrew. It is 
more than doubtful that a Greek version was current at Alex- 
andria in the time of these fathers, which perished before Jerome 
made a new one, as some have conjectured. They either saw the 
Aramaean original themselves, or derived their knowledge of it 
from such as had seen it. But did Epiphanius possess a Hebrew 
copy of the Ebionite Gospel; or if he did, was he able to read it? 
These questions have received different answers. When we con- 
sider the place of his birth, his temporary residence in a monastery 
which he founded in its vicinity, and the localities where the 
Ebionites had their chief seats; viz. in Palestine and Cyprus, it is 
certain that he could not have been far from them; as it is also 
probable that he knew Hebrew. Living, as he did, in the neigh- 
bourhood of these Judaising Christians, he could easily procure a 
copy. Knowing Hebrew, he could read the Aramaean copy, and 
give numerous quotations from it. That he had nothing more 
than a Greek translation of it in his hands, or that he speaks 
solely from information communicated to him by the Ebionites, 
as Mr. Stuart supposes’, cannot be made probable. 

We are aware that the American professor follows Credner in 
denying that Epiphanius knew the Ebionite Gospel by personal 
inspection. But the reasoning of the latter is not satisfactory or 
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conclusive. It is made up of such points as, that the Ebionites called 
their document evayyédvov Kal? ‘EBpaious or 76 ‘EBpaixoy, appella- 
tions which could not with propriety proceed from them, by way of 
title or superscription ; that Epiphanius adduces the beginning of 
the Gospel in somewhat different times in two places, as though he 
did not know the words; and that the same father quotes passages 
so loosely, as to indicate his ignorance of them as written. But 
in reply to these allegations, we would remark, that the words of 
Epiphanius, caXodo. 5é a’td Kal ‘EBpaiovs, do not necessarily 
mean that the Ebionites themselves so called the Gospel; the 
nominative case to the verb being dv@pwirot, or some similar 
noun, Men called it, or It is usually styled, ete. The same remark 
will apply to the phrase “E@paixov 5€ todtTo Kadovow, where a 
similar nominative belongs to the verb. And even should the 
proper name Ebionites be the nominative, there will be nothing 
incongruous or improbable in supposing that they themselves styled 
their Gospel The Hebrew Gospel, to distinguish it, by way of 
excellence, from the Greek document in current use. As to the 
mode in which Epiphanius quotes it, it need only be assumed that 
he quoted from memory. The fathers were accustomed to quote 
the sacred text in that manner. So Epiphanius cited the Greek 
canonical Gospels ; and there was no especial reason why he should 
adduce the very words of the Ebionite copy. Besides, it is very 
probable, that different copies of this Gospel differed, not incon- 
siderably, from one another; simce we know that these heretical 
Christians were not at all scrupulous in dealing with it, nor deterred 
by sacred awe from introducing corruptions. 

In view of the entire case, it would appear that he had a 
Hebrew copy of the Ebionite Gospel in his hands, and was able 
to read it. He is said to have been acquainted with five lan- 
guages; viz. Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin, and 
was thence styled mevrayiwocos. 

In regard to Jerome, he both saw and used the Nazarene 
Gospel, which he translated into Greek and Latin. Probably, 
however, he was not acquainted with the Ebionite copy; as 
Epiphanius, on the other hand, was not acquainted with that of 
the Nazarenes. The manner in which these fathers speak 
warrants this assertion. 
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2. On comparing the passages quoted from the Hebrew Gos-~ 
pel by Clement, Origen, and Jerome, with the present Greek 
canonical Gospel, the discrepancies will be found to consist of 
mere additions to the text, or of enlargements of what is stated 
in the text itself. None of the fragments proves that the text of 
Matthew was curtailed; or that any thing had been subtracted 
from it. It is true that the interpolations are tasteless and puerile; 
but this is what might be expected from human supplements to 
divine revelations. This observation might be illustrated by the 
character of the interpolations of Codex Bezae, which is a Greek 
document resembling what the Aramaean Gospel became in the 
hands of the Nazarenes. 

3. The passages quoted by Epiphanius from the Ebionite 
Gospel, and his own express testimony concerning it, prove that 
it was Matthew’s Gospel curtailed, abridged, and adulterated, as 
well as enlarged. The Gospel of Luke, in particular, supplied 
several of its interpolations. The first two chapters were wanting 
init; and in one case the Cyprian bishop complains, that the parties 
who used it altered the sense of a passage, by inserting pj, ‘Have 
I much desired to eat this passover with you?” (Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 17). 

But what value did these fathers attach to the Gospel in ques- 
tion? Did they look upon it as authoritative? On this point, 
the notices of Hegesippus, and Clement of Alexandria, avail 
nothing. Origen’s words, Scriptum est in evangelio guodam, 
quod dicitur secundum Hebraeos, si tamen placet alicui suscipere 
illud, non ad auctoritatem, sed ad manifestationem propositae quaes- 
tionis, shew that he was suspicious of its authority; and that he 
quotes it only by way of illustration or explanation. He hesitated 
to use it as an authoritative document; though he judged that it 
might serve ‘‘ad manifestationem propositae quaestionis.” The 
same father speaks hesitatingly about it in prefacing the other 
quotation in his extant writings, éav 6€ mpooietai tis TO Ka” 
‘EBpaious evayyéduov; ‘but if any one will receive the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” etc. 

Eusebius gives nothing by which we might ascertain his own 
sentiments respecting the Gospel when he affirms, that some 
placed it among the books called vo@o, spurious. 
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Epiphanius speaks of the Ebionite Gospel as not 7Anpéotatov, 
but vevoOevpévov kal nxpwrnpracpevov, ‘not complete, but adul- 
terated and curtailed.” In one passage which he quotes, he says, 
that the Ebionites change the true account into a falsehood, 
because they read éyxpidas, cakes made with oil and honey, instead 
of axpidas, locusts (Matt. iii.4). We have seen also, that he ac- 
cuses them of having altered the sense of another by inserting 7. 
He had thus an unfavourable opinion of the Ebionites and their 
Gospel. But he speaks otherwise of the Gospel which the 
Nazarenes had, asserting that they had it among them entire, 
in the Hebrew language, and expressly identifying it with the 
Aramaean original; but his testimony on this point is of little value, 
because he did not see the copy of which he speaks. On the other 
hand, he was well acquainted with the Ebionite document. 

It is very difficult to collect from Jerome’s expressions, the 
estimation in which he held the Gospel before us; because his 
language regarding it is neither definite nor consistent. In one 
passage, he says:—‘‘ Whoever will believe the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which I lately translated, etc. will not scruple to 
say,” etc. But when we consider that he translated it into Greek 
and Latin; that he often adduces its readings in a mode indi- 
cative of weight attached to them; and that he even identifies 
it with the original Aramaean of Matthew himself, we seem justi- 
fied in saying that Jerome valued it very highly, attributing to it 
a degree of authority proportioned to his conceptions of the extent 
of alteration it had undergone. 

The result of the preceding investigation is, that those fathers 
who were acquainted with the Hebrew Gospel thought it of some 
value; although they did not esteem it so highly as to consider it 
authoritative. They did not reckon it heretical, though refusing 
to look on it as canonical. They never objected to it as exhibit- 
ing alterations and additions made with the design of promoting 
heresy. Epiphanius undervalued the Ebionite document; but it 
was somewhat different from the Nazarene. Still, however, the 
fathers generally, at least Jerome and Epiphanius, identify the 
Gospel in question with the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, although 
they did not regard even the Nazarene copy as canonical. 
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4. Why did they not quote it as authoritative and canonical? 

Before directly answering this question, it should be dis- 
tinctly remembered that there were two recensions of it, the 
Nazarene and the Ebionite, the former much purer and fuller 
than the latter. They were originally identical, constituting but 
one document, before the Judaising Christians were split into 
different sects. When, however, a line of separation was drawn 
between Nazarenes and Ebionites, the document assumed various 
aspects in the hands of both. The former made several additions 
to it, which were probably drawn from early tradition; and pos- 
sibly they may have occasionally altered the text; the latter 
modified, abridged, and interpolated it, after their own views and 
sentiments. 

In regard to the character and creed of the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites, the notices of them found in the fathers are neither 
consistent nor accurate. ‘Thus much, however, is certain, that 
some writers gave both appellations to the Jewish Christians 
generally; while a distinction was made between them by others. 

The name Ebionite appears as early as Irenaeus, but Nazarene 
is first found in Epiphanius and Jerome. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the subsequent proceedings of 
Hadrian against the Jews in Palestine, considerable numbers of 
those J Ect Christians who resided in the neighbourhood of the 
ruined capital, and of Aelia Capitolina, renounced the observance 
of the Mosaic law which they had hitherto maintained, and incor- 
porated themselves with the body of the Gentile Christians. 
By this proceeding, the remaining Hebrew Christians who con- 
tinued to regard that law as obligatory, stood in an isolated posi- 
tion towards the general body of believers. Thus a difference of 
opinion existed among Jewish Christians respecting the obligation 
of the Mosaic law on Gentiles. The two dissident parties were 
called Nazarenes and Ebionites, although both designations are 
occasionally employed, in an indefinite and loose phraseology, to 
denote the Hebrew Christians generally. Strictly speaking, they 
indicate two divisions of the Jewish believers. The Nazarenes, a 
title which was perhaps originally applied by the Jews to all 
Christians, were such as adhered to the evangelical doctrine of 
the apostles, differing from other orthodox Christians merely in 
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the unimportant point of adherence to the ceremonial law, with- 
out reckoning the ritual which they themselves observed to be 
binding on Gentile Christians. On the other hand, the Ebionites 
maintained the necessity of all Christians attending to the Mosaic 
law, regarded Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary, spoke slight- 
ingly of the apostle Paul, and resembled the Gnostics in various 
particulars. 

Now most of the fathers had little acquaintance with these 
two classes of Christians. Hence the latter were frequently con- 
founded with the former. The more moderate, orthodox, liberal 
party was not always clearly distinguished from the bigoted and 
heretical section. Epiphanius is the earliest writer who speaks of 
the Nazarenes as heretics; but he knew very little of their tenets 
or gospel. Theodoret relates’, that Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and 
Origen wrote against them; and that they honoured Christ as a 
just man; but Justin Martyr‘, speaking of the Judaising Christians 
in his dialogue with Trypho, says, that he thinks they might be 
saved. Hence it is apparent that Theodoret did not know the 
Nazarenes; or that he spoke of the Ebionites. When Dr. Burton 
writes—‘‘ There never was a more gratuitous assumption, than 
that by which the Nazarenes have been identified with the 
Judaising Christians. That they called themselves Christians, 
and that they Judaised, is perfectly true: but there is not a 
particle of evidence that any one of the fathers considered them 
as orthodox”*—he mistakes this point; for neither Augustine, 
Damascenus, Praedestinatus, nor any credible writer to whom he 
appeals, adduces against them any thing radically unsound in 
doctrine. ‘They observed the law of Moses, and therefore remained 
apart from the Catholic church. This is the sole ground on which 
the fathers viewed them with suspicion. Jn no other sense were 
they heretical. When Jerome affirms, that while they wished to 
be Jews and Christians, they were neither one nor the other*, he 
had this unfavourable opinion of them simply because they 
retained the law of Moses. Heretics they were not. In all lead- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel, their faith was sound like that of the 
Catholic church. Let any one read Olshausen’s investigation of 

® Haer. Fab. ii. 2. t Dial. cum Trypho, 47. 
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their belief, as gathered from the works of the early fathers, and 
say, whether they were not the genuine descendants and represen- 
tatives of those Jewish Christians who observed the ancient ritual 
in the time of the apostles, and whom Paul himself did not think 
it right to forbid. 

The observations now made on the character and creed of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, will furnish a reply to the question, 
Why did not the fathers quote the Gospel of the Hebrews as 
canonical and authoritative? It has been shewn, that the teach- 
ers of the Catholic church viewed these Jewish Christians with 
suspicion; though they could not well object to the doctrinal 
belief of the better portion. They did not regard them as wholly 
sound, because of their adherence to the Mosaic ritual, but chiefly 
because they remained separate from the Catholic church itself. 
Hence they were not disposed to receive their Gospel as canonical, 
whatever they may have thought of its original condition. It 
was possible that these Hebrew Christians might have changed or 
corrupted the document; and therefore it could not be quoted as 
authoritative. Those fathers who had the Nazarene copy in their 
hands, could hardly look on it in the same light as the canonical 
Greek Matthew, because they saw that it contained various things 
not in the latter. They might naturally suppose that it under- 
went alteration in process of translation, or from the hands of 
those who used it as their favourite if not exclusive Gospel. It 
had been interpolated in early times, as we see even from Clement 
of Alexandria, if not from Ignatius. How then could Clement, 
Origen, or Jerome, have perfect confidence in it? 

In regard to the Ebionite recension, the account of it given by 
Epiphanius furnishes good reason for the low estimation in which 
it was held. 

But a formidable objection to the view we have just given, 
arises from another appellation belonging to the Nazarene Gospel, 
viz. the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. It is alleged, that Jerome 
identifies the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or the Nazarene 
document, with that of the Twelve Apostles; and we know that he 
expressly rejects the latter, pronouncing it a book of the heretics, 
written by men destitute of the spirit and grace of God. The 
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only authority available for identifying the Gospel of the Naza- 
renes with that of the Twelve Apostles, is a single passage of Jerome 
in his dialogues against the Pelagians, where he says: Secundum 
apostolos, sive ut plerique autumant, juxta Matthaeum. In the 
only other passage in which that father refers to it, it is styled 
duodecim apostolorum. In like manner Origen and Ambrose use 
the adjective duodecim. It is therefore doubtful, whether Jerome 
meant by the Gospel, quo utuntur Nazareni secundum apostolos, 
sive ut plerique autumant, juzta Matthaeum, the same document, 
which elsewhere he himself, as also Origen and Ambrose, call 
Evangelium duodecim apostolorum. Both he and Origen speak in 
express terms of the spurious, heretical character of the latter; 
whereas they manifestly attach value to the former. On the whole, 
the very few and scanty notices we have of the Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles, cannot justify the conclusion that the Nazarene 
document was the same under a different title. It is highly pro- 
bable that the Hdionite recension may have been the same. 

The question regarding the Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel 
is quite independent of that which relates to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews. The ancient testimony on which the Aramaean original 
of the first canonical Gospel rests, appears to us good and valid, 
apart from all consideration of the Nazarene document. It cannot 
be shewn, that Papias’s statement came from the Judaising Chris- 
tians; or that succeeding fathers rested either on his authority 
alone, or on the testimony of Hebrew believers, in addition 
to it. It is true that the fathers generally could not speak 
from personal knowledge or examination, because the original 
Aramaean had been early altered. Even those who make use of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and do not identify it with 
the Hebrew Matthew as Origen, assert, notwithstanding, that 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew for the benefit of his Jewish brethren. 
It is a gratuitous assumption to say that Origen was deceived in 
this matter. We admit that he may have relied mainly on tradi- 
tion; but the tradition may have been true. It is far more pro- 
bable, when we consider the character of this father, that the 
tradition on which he rested was true. The advocates of a Greek 
original speak lightly of report and tradition, as though these 
things were uniformly incorrect. And when they attempt, with 
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Hug, to trace the tradition in question to the Jewish Christians, 
their proof fails. 

Let us now pause to consider this account of the original Gospel 
of Matthew. It runs through all antiquity. None doubted of its 
truth, as far as we can judge from their writings. There is not 
the least trace of an opposite tradition. Matthew wrote in Pales- 
tine; and all the fathers who record the traditional information 
respecting his Hebrew Gospel, resided for a longer or shorter 
period in the very country where the book was written, with the 
exception of Papias and Irenaeus. Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Epiphanius, spent some time in the birth-place of the first Gospel. 
Is it not, therefore, strange, that they should have found no trace 
of the fact that Matthew wrote in Greek, not in Hebrew? Could 
all vestiges of the truth have thus disappeared in Palestine? Was 
it not the interest of the Catholic Christians to preserve and cherish 
the tradition of a Greek original, since they adopted the Greek 
Gospel -alone as canonical? When we consider, that the true 
original was in the hands of sectaries, such as the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites, though it had been disfigured by additions; and that 
the voice of tradition, as reported by the orthodox fathers, spoke 
in favour of the Aramaean, does it not seem unaccountable, that 
the orthodox Christians should never have adduced the hypothesis 
of a Greek, instead of an Aramaean original, had that hypothesis 
been founded in fact? Surely all their feelings would have induced 
them not to allow the true account to disappear out of Palestine 
utterly, so that they could not even venture to hint at the possi- 
bility of a Greek, instead of an Aramaean original. 


In addition to the evidence of antiquity in favour of a Hebrew 
original, we may adduce other arguments to the same effect, 
drawn from — 

1. The persons for whose use it was written. 

The prevalence of the Greek language in Palestine has been 
largely insisted on by Hug and others, as an argument for the 
Greek original. But, when it is remembered, that the Gospel was 
written for the Jews in Palestine, a fact expressly attested by 
ancient writers, and confirmed by its internal character, it will be 
found that the currency of Greek in Judaea is not decisive of the 
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question. If it could be shewn, that the Greek had entirely sup- 
planted Syro-Chaldaic, or that the Jews at least preferred it, then 
indeed it might be concluded, that a Greek Gospel alone was 
written by Matthew for the use of his countrymen; but as long 
as neither prevailed exclusively in the land, there is room for hesi- 
tation in arriving at that conclusion. 

(a) The first circumstance to be remarked in relation to the 
question before us is, the peculiar tenacity of the Jewish nation. 
Although brought under the yoke of the Greeks, like other Asiatic 
nations, their religion and history furnished them with peculiar mo- 
tives for abiding by their ancient language. They could not be 
induced to part with it as readily as the heathen who had no know- 
ledge of the true God. The force of necessity might oblige them ~ 
to learn the dialect of their conquerors; but all the feelings of their 
nature, among which ancestral pride was not the least powerful, 
and the associations to which they clung all the more closely in 
adversity, led them to adhere to their own loved language. 

(6) The case of Josephus, writing the history of his countrymen, 
is applicable to the present subject. According to his statement, 
no Jew had made so great progress in the Greek language as him- 
self, although he had not attained to accuracy in pronouncing it. 
Aéywo 5€ Oapaorjcas — Ott pndeis dv Erepos jdvVIAOn Oedajoas, pajTE 
"Tovdaios, prjte addOpvAos, THV Tpaypatelav TAUTHY OUTWS aKpLEOS 
els “EAdjvas eEeveyxetv? ey@ yap ®poroyovpnv Tapa TOV OmoeOVa@V 
mTElaTOV avT@V KATA THY eTLYwPLOV TraLdelay SLvahépELv’ Kal TOV 
“EXAnvixov O€ ypaupmatov éoTrovdaca MEeTATYELW, THY YPAULpLaTLKHV 
euTretplav avahaPav, THV O€ TEpi THY Tpopopay axpiBELav TaTpLOS 
ex@rvoe ouvijJeva. Tlap’ iiv yap ov« éxeivous atrodéyovtat Tovs 
ToNav €Ovav Siddextov Expaovtas Kal yNapupoTyTe AéEewv TOV 
Aoyov emuxoprpevovtas, Sid TO KoLvov elvat vouibe TO ériTHdeULA 
TuUTO ovK edevHepwv jLovoy Tots TUYXODCLY, AANA Kal TOV olKETOV 
Tois Gédovow. povois b€ copiav papTUpodar Tols TA VOmILA Tapas 
ETLOTAMEVOLS KAL THY TOV lEep@V YpanmaTeav SvvamL épunvedaat Suva- 
pevors?. ‘And Tam so bold as to say, that no other person, whether 
Jew or foreigner, had he ever so great a desire, could so accurately 
deliver these accounts to the Greeks; for those of my own nation 
freely acknowledge, that I far exceed them in the education of my 
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country. I have also been anxious to obtain the learning of the 
Greeks, having learned the elements of grammar, though I have 
been so long accustomed to our own tongue, that I cannot pro- 
nounce Greek with accuracy. For with us those who have learned 
foreign languages are not at all esteemed, because this is con- 
sidered as an employment common to the lower class of freemen 
and of slaves. ‘They alone are regarded as wise, who are accu- 
rately acquainted with the precepts of the law, and are able to 
interpret the Holy Scriptures.” These words imply, that the 
Jews of Palestine were more accustomed to another language 
than the Greek; else the writer would hardly have singled himself 
out as the only person competent to write in Greek about Jewish 
antiquities. 

(c) Besides he wrote the history of the Jewish war at first in 
Hebrew: IIpov@eunv eyo tots cata tiv “Popaiwy rryepoviay, 
‘EdAddt YAwooon petaBarov, & Tois dvw BapBdpos TH Tatpio 
ouvtakas aveTreurpa Tpotepov, adnyjoacOar*. ‘I purposed,” says 
he, ‘to narrate in the Greek language to those under the Roman 
dominion, the things which I formerly composed for the bar- 
barians of the interior, in my native tongue.” In translating this 
history into Greek for the use of Greeks and Romans, he employed 
the aid of several assistants. The expression 77 7ratpio yAooon 
indicates the vernacular and national tongue, which could not 
have been the same as ‘EAA ade yA@oon. 

(d) But there are often circumstances connected with the Jewish 
historian that bear on the present question. By command of 
Titus he spoke to the Jewish army from a convenient position, 
declaring the message of the emperor in Hebrew. ‘‘ Josephus, as 
if he came not to John alone, but also to the multitude, standing 
where he could be heard, declared the message of the emperor in 
Hebrew °.”. The watchmen on the towers also appear to have 
spoken Aramaean; for, when they witnessed the discharge from the 
engines against the walls, they raised a ery in the language of the 
country, 77 Tatpiw yAwoon®. Surely this could not have been Greek. 

(e) The same historian designates the Greek a ‘foreign lan- 
guage, vn Suadextos, while he speaks of the Babylonian or 
Aramaean in a manner sufficiently indicating it to be a living 
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tongue, when he says: ‘ Moses called it Abnet ; but we, instructed 
by the Babylonians, call it Emian; for so it is named by them *.” 

(f) Two passages in the New Testament bear upon the pomt 
before us. In Acts i. 19. a peculiar dialect or tongue is said to 
characterise Jerusalem, and consequently the country of which it 
was the capital. The term which Luke adduces from this dialect 
is Aramaean, shewing the prevalent language. 

When the people at Jerusalem had been excited against Paul, 
he addressed them in the Hebrew dialect [77 “ESpaids diadexte, 
Acts xxi, 40. xxii. 2.], i. e. the Aramaean, to which they listened 
attentively, and by means of which he calmed their fury. This 
proves that they were familiar with and strongly attached to it. 

(g) Again, we have Jerome’s testimony for the fact, that 
Syriac or Syro-Chaldaic was not extinct in Palestine in the fourth 
century. Speaking of a Frank who was possessed, he says: —‘‘ Vi- 
deres de ore barbaro, et qui Francam tantum et Latinam linguam 
noverat, Syra ad purum verba resonare: ut non stridor, non aspi- 
ratio, non idioma aliquod Palaestini deessct eloquii*.” 

(A) The church in Palestine, when Matthew wrote, consisted 
for the most part of native Jews, to whom were added Jews of 
the dispersion who had come to the feasts at Jerusalem, and been 
converted there. The Gospel had not been preached extensively 
even to the latter. And can we doubt the strength of the Jewish 
prejudices generally, when the Gospel was composed? The 
people were zealous for the law. They would scarcely have 
listened with patience to the Gospel in any other language than 
that which was substantially the language of the law. 

(2) In addition to the preceding remarks it must be remem- 
bered, that the Septuagint version was never read by the Jews in 
their synagogues in Palestime in place of the ancient Hebrew. 
Copies of this version were frequently kept in synagogues for the 
use of the interpreter, but no more. It is true that the contrary 
has been asserted by several writers; but the authorities to which 
they appeal do not warrant their conclusion, as has been ably 
proved by Frankel*. 

(k) These arguments might be increased by others equally 
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direct or forcible. Thus the existence and origin of Targums, 
before or about the time of Christ’s advent, imply that the people 
understood no language so well as the Aramaean. 

(a) We rest chiefly on the circumstance, that Josephus terms the 
Syro-Chaldaic watpios yAwWoon, as contrasted with the Greek, to 
which latter he applies the appellation &év7 Kai addodam) 
duarXextos. Which, then, of these two, would Matthew, writing 
to his countrymen in Palestine, naturally choose? Even sup- 
posing the natives of Palestine to have been as familiar with 
Greek as with Hebrew, would he have preferred the foreign 
dialect to that which they learned from their infancy, and which 
was best fitted to procure a favourable hearing? We are far 
from denying that the Greek language prevailed to a great extent 
in Palestine, in the age of Christ and his apostles. But there is 
abundant evidence to shew, that Aramaean prevailed at the same 
time, and as we believe to a greater extent; that it was the 
national language to which the Jews were accustomed from 
their earliest years, and which they naturally hked the best. 
When therefore it is considered, that Matthew, as a Jew, wrote 
a Gospel for the use of his Jewish brethren in Palestine, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that he would employ the language for 
which they had a predilection. 

But all the circumstances favourable to the Hebrew original 
of Matthew’s Gospel have been deemed insufficient proof. Domi- 
nic Diodati’, and Hug, to mention no more, have endeavoured 
to turn aside the force of the entire argument with great skill and 
ingenuity. It is therefore incumbent on the impartial inquirer to 
look at the state of the question in the light of their remarks. 

(b). The passage from Josephus, already quoted under this 
head, has been interpreted by Diodati, of the historian’s aim and 
ability to render his Jewish Antiquities into pure or classical 
Greek. Although Josephus was accustomed to the use of a 
Greek language, it was Hebraised and barbarous Greek. Besides, 
he did not know the language grammatically ; and therefore he 
was obliged to study it, and to endeavour to attain to accuracy in 
writing and pronouncing it. So Diodati reasons. But the 
expression, 7aTpios exoAvGE cuvHjOeva, viewed in the light of the 
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context, clearly points to familiarity with a native language very 
different from the Greek. Had Josephus spoken the Greek from 
his infancy, even in the Hellenistic dialect, we can hardly con- 
ceive of the exceeding difficulty he found in acquiring and pro- 
nouncing the Greek then current. The difference between the 
same language would not have been so great as to have caused 
the formidable impediment of which he speaks, We must there- 
fore refer matpios éxodAvoe cuviGea to the habit of speaking 
another language than Greek —to a native, national tongue, con- 
fined to Josephus and his countrymen. This view is confirmed 
by the use of zatpsos, in the proem to the History of the Jewish 
War, where 7dtpios yAw@oor is contrasted with ‘ENAas yAwoon. 

(c) The force of this passage is turned aside, by referring toés 
Kata 7IHV ‘Popaiwv ayyewoviav to the Jews under the Roman 
dominion, including the Palestinian Jews. But this ellipsis is 
unnatural. It was certainly for others in the Roman empire, 
rather than his own countrymen, that he composed a history of 
the Jewish War. The simplest ellipsis would be BapBapois, 
taken from tots dvw BapPapos". The contrast between 77 
matpio yAwoon, and ‘EdAdd. yAwoon, is adverse to the idea of 
the one being Hellenistic, and the other classical Greek. Both 
these were substantially the same language. The propriety of the 
language and purpose of Josephus is apparent, on the supposi- 
tion that matpwos yA@oon refers to a language quite distinct 
from ‘EdAas yAwoon ; but there is a want of congruity on any 
other assumption. 

(d) Hug is inclined to believe, that Aramaean was chosen on 
this occasion, because there existed ‘‘ in the old ancestorial sound a 
token of like extraction, and of like interest, in the fate of the 
native land,” on which account it possessed an inducement to con- 
fidence. If this be applied to the case of Matthew, a Jew writing 
to the Jews in Palestine, the presumption in favour of Aramaean 
is strong. The tones of a language which would naturally vibrate 
to their hearts, would be chosen in preference to those of an 
acquired and foreign tongue. 

(e) Hévn duddextos, according to Diodati, has been confounded 
with &ev7 yAwoon. The former, in his opinion, denotes that 
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dialect of Greek now usually termed Hellenistic, differing from 
pure Greek by its intermixture of foreign terms and of solecisms. 
It is quite true that Josephus uses duaXexTos, not yAwoon, in the 
passage; but it is very doubtful whether he meant to discriminate 
between them. The usage of both leads us to infer that he 
employed them interchangeably. Thus in Antiq. xx. 11. 2, 
To\r\av eOvav Siuddextov means the language or languages of 
many nations. In the Preface to the History of the Jewish War, 
Th Tatpi~ yA@ooy is used, not dvad€éxT@, although, according to 
Diodati’s own interpretation of the phrase, as contrasted with 
“EddAade yAwoon, consistency requires 7) Tatpip Siadéxto. It 
follows, therefore, that Josephus employed both nouns indis- 
criminately. 

(f) The opinion of Diodati, that 77 ‘ESpaiéd: duadéxt@ means 
ancient Hebrew, which the people who listened to Paul did not 
at all understand, though they allowed him to proceed for a time 
in his address, is so preposterous as to require no remark. Hug 
candidly admits, that the passage implies, on the part of the 
auditors, a predilection for the language of the country—that 
although they could have listened to the Greek, they delighted in 
the Hebrew instead of it. This admission is quite to our purpose. 
If the natives of Palestine had a predilection for the language of 
the country, i.e. the Aramaean, it is not probable that Matthew 
would choose to write to them in a language for which they had 
less predilection. 

Hug and others have relied much on the fact of numerous 
“EXAnviorai being found in the Church of Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1), 
so numerous as to maintain a dispute with the Jews. These 
Hellenists, as he affirms, were Greek-speaking Jews, as opposed to 
‘EBpaio, Jews speaking Hebrew or Aramaean. Hence it is in- 
ferred, that Greek, as the language of the Jews in Palestine, pre- 
vailed along with Aramaean. But it is evident that the “ESpaiou 
were the more numerous and influential party in the church, so 
that, even according to Hug’s reasoning, more spoke Aramaean 
than Greek. The term ‘EXAnveTs occurs but twice in the New 
Testament, viz.,in Acts vi., 1, and ix., 29; for in Acts x1., 20, 
‘EXdjvas is the right reading. The word bears a signification 
somewhat specific, denoting a Jew living among Greeks, and 
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speaking the Greek language, or in other words, a Jew of the 
dispersion (es tHv Suacrropav Tov ‘EdAnvev, Joh. vil. 35). There 
can be little doubt that this is its true sense in Acts ix. 29. It 
would appear from Acts vi. 1, that the name continued to be 
given to the Jews who came from Greek-speaking countries, even 
after they had embraced Christianity. If, therefore, the name of 
Hellenist still adhered to them after changing their religion and 
residence—if it was still given to such as had been Jews of the 
dispersion, but who were now incorporated in the Church of 
Jerusalem, mainly composed of native Jews, it need not be urged 
that they necessarily retained the language they had formerly 
spoken. They may probably have still used it, but they would 
soon learn to understand the native language of Palestine, if it 
were merely the primitive Hebrew degenerated. The contrast 
in Acts vi. 1, certainly marks a difference of country and lan- 
guage between the Hellenists and Hebrews; but the former are 
characterised as Jews of the dispersion in regard to their state 
before they became incorporated with the Church of Jerusalem. 
The appellation is not at all conclusive respecting their use of the 
Greek language after they had become Christians at Jerusalem ; 
much less is it demonstrative of the fact that the Jews in Palestine 
were accustomed to speak Greek. Rather does the term Hebrews 
in the passage show that the native Jews spoke another language 
than that of the Hellenists. 

2. The Hebraisms of the first Gospel are favourable to the 
hypothesis of its Hebrew original. It must however be admitted, 
that the Hebraising of the apostle has been exaggerated by Bolten’. 
Nor are Eichhorn’s* and Bertholdt’s' reasonings free from the same 
fault. When these writers adduce mistakes committed by the 
Greek translator, or cases in which he failed to render the original 
perspicuously and accurately, it may be proved that they generally 
assign incorrect significations, or such at least as cannot be sub- 
stantiated. The Hebraisms in Matthew are more strongly marked 
than those found in the other Gospels. With all their resemblance 
to the Hebraistic peculiarities of Mark and Luke, they occasionally 
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present an aspect indicative of a Hebrew original from which 
they were translated. Thus BaowWela Tov ovpaver, a phrase of 
frequent occurrence in Matthew, has no parallel in the New Testa- 
ment. The use of the article also in the genealogy, to which 
Middleton™ has directed attention, tends to the same conclusion. 
Greek usage would require the introduction of the article on the 
repetition of each proper name; whereas the reverse is there 
found. Hence that word has been thought to represent the 
Chaldee particle 2 as the Seventy occasionally render the sign of 
the accusative case. 

3. The mode of quotation may also be urged on the same side 
of the question. We are aware that the advocates of a Greek 
original also reason from the quotations in favour of their hypo- 
thesis. So Heidegger, in the seventeenth century, asserted that 
the Greek Matthew follows the Seventy in most passages taken 
from the Old Testament; while Hug reasons from the citations 
in favour of a like conclusion. Ejichhorn’s statement, that there 
is no trace of the use of the Septuagint, is certainly extreme. 
It cannot be denied, that many quotations very nearly coincide 
with the Greek version. But yet there are many agreeing with 
the Hebrew text; especially the Messianic passages. From a 
eareful collation it appears, that no Messianic place has been 
cited after the Septuagint. The original Hebrew is the source 
from which each one has been drawn. Jerome asserts, that the 
evangelist has everywhere followed the original in the Old Testa- 
ment, a statement which the present Greek Gospel does not bear 
out. The expression must either be an exaggeration, or its 
explanation be found in the fact, that Matthew wrote in the 
Aramaean language. In a question like that before us, this father 
was a very competent judge, and would not be prone to fall into 
rash or hasty utterances. It is more probable, therefore, that it 
proceeds on the assumption of the Gospel being written in another 
tongue than Greek. Besides, there is no small difficulty in 
accounting for the expression e’s vixos (xii. 20) the representative 
of nes? on any other ground than that taken by Maldonatus* 
and Bolten, who take it to be rendered from the Syro-chaldaic 
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JlaoiN, a word which signifies not only truth or righteousness, but 
victory also. The Greek translator chose the latter signification, 
which does not precisely accord with the Hebrew. In short, the 
number of quotations taken from the original by Matthew, and 
especially the introductory formulas by which they are often pre- 
faced, agree best with the hypothesis of an Aramaean original. 
Perhaps the majority of the citations coinciding with the Seventy 
should be assigned in their present form to the Greek translator, 
agreeably to Jerome’s opinion. 

4. Michaelis adduces another argument founded on the preface 
of Luke’s Gospel, in which he thinks an indirect censure is cast 
on the Gospels written before hisown. Matthew’s must therefore 
have been unknown to Luke, a thing which could not have 
happened had it previously existed in Greek. Hence it must 
have been composed in Hebrew. This argument is of force only 
on the supposition that Matthew wrote previously to Luke; and 
that émeyeipnoav really implies some degree of censure, as Origen, 
Michaelis, and others believe. We do not adduce this reason in 
favour of a Hebrew Gospel as of much weight. But although 
somewhat precarious, it appears deserving of mention. 

The author of the Greek translation was not Matthew himself. 
No early writer ever thought of ascribing it to him. The person 
from whom it proceeded is unknown. Various authors it is true 
have been mentioned by the fathers, such as James and John; the 
former, by the author of the Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae in 
Athanasius’s works; the latter, by Theophylact; while Anastasius 
Sinaita affirms that Luke and Paul translated it into Greek. 
But it is apparent from the discordant opinions, that the ancients 
knew nothing of the person. Jerome writes—‘‘ Quis postea in 
Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est.” This is the true 
account of the matter: and if Jerome professed his ignorance 
on the point, Theophylact and others should have followed his 
example, instead of indulging in fruitless conjectures. 

The interval of time between the composition of the original 
and the version was perhaps considerable. If the expression unto 
this day, in xxvii. 8, and xxvii. 15, proceeded, as we believe, 
from the translator, it intimates more than a very short space. 
Twenty years seem to be required by it. 
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With regard to the relation between the Aramaean and the 
Greek there must be great uncertainty, as long as the former does 
not exist. That the relation was intimate can scarcely be doubted, 
else the Greek could not have been uniformly referred to Matthew. 
In the present version we have Matthew’s genuine production. 
It may be questioned indeed whether it be in all respects an exact 
representative of the original. Probably additions were made by 
the translator. His work was intended for a wider sphere of 
readers than the Hebrew. He meant to adapt it, in some 
measure, to Gentile as well as Jewish readers. The converts from 
Judaism were addressed in the first instance; but the sacred pro- 
duction was written for all classes, and therefore it was rendered 
into Greek. In the providence of God it was destined to teach 
Jew and Gentile till the end of the world. The special purpose 
for which it was originally designed did not exclude a wider and 
more general object, such as the Gospel in another language was 
fitted to subserve. It must be allowed that the point before us is 
extremely delicate. There is no historical proof of changes or 
additions made by the translator. Any conclusion, therefore, to 
which a modern writer comes in regard to it, depends largely on 
subjective feeling. It rests on the doctrinal position he has previ- 
ously taken. Some will be inclined to assume very considerable 
differences between the Aramaean and the Greek; others will be 
reluctant to allow any except slight and immaterial deviations. 
It is far safer and wiser to take the latter course. We believe that 
the translator subjoined the explanations of Hebrew words 
occurring in ch. i. 23: ‘ They shall call his name Immanuel, 
which is, being interpreted, God with us” (xxvil. 46): ‘ Eli, Eli, 
lama sabacthani, that is to say, My God, my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” (xxvii. 33): ‘They came to a place called Golgotha, 
that is to say, a place of a skull.” So also xxvu. 15: ‘* Now at 
that feast the governor was wont to release unto the people a 
prisoner, whom they would” (xxvii. 15): ‘‘ And this saying is 
commonly reported among the Jews, until this day” (xxvii. 8): 
“‘ Wherefore that field was called, the field of blood, unto this 
day.” ‘The same day came to him the Sadducees, which say 
that there is no resurrection, and asked him” (xxii.23). These 
explanatory phrases accord with the purpose which originated 
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a Greek version of the Gospel, and are inappropriate to natives of 
Palestine. They show an express reference to the case of Greek 
readers unacquainted with the Hebrew language and the customs 
of Palestine at the time in question. We are aware that Michaelis, 
Bolten, Eichhorn, and Bertholdt maintain, that the translator 
mistook the sense of his author in several instances, as also that 
he took great liberties and latitude. But in that case, it is 
difficult to account for the circumstance of the Greek Gospel 
being always assigned to Matthew, and quoted as his by the early 
Christian writers. The relation of the Greek to the Hebrew 
must have been very close, else the one would not have super- 
seded the other so readily and rapidly before the eyes of the 
primitive Christians. Had they entertained suspicions of corrup- 
tion, or of mistakes committed by the translator, they would not 
easily have allowed the original to pass into oblivion. They used 
the Greck in preference to the Hebrew, not only as being under- 
stood by a larger circle of readers, but as presenting substantially 
the authentic Gospel of Matthew the apostle. The manner in 
which they employed it evinces their absolute confidence in its 
authority. Thus the fact of the author being unknown does not 
really militate against the canonical position of the Greek 
Gospel. Whoever he was, whether an apostle, or a disciple of 
the apostles, he must have written under infallible guidance. The 
value assigned to his version by the primitive believers, the 
manner in which it was always quoted as a part of Scripture, the 
divine origin ascribed to it, the general confidence in its integrity 
and faithfulness, are circumstances in the early history of Chris- 
tianity which unite to strengthen our conviction of the virtual 
inspiration possessed by the writer to whom we owe the present 
Greek Gospel. 

Many arguments have been adduced against a Hebrew original. 
Most of those, however, which we find in the older writers pro- 
ceed on a priori views of the divine conduct and the nature of 
inspiration. ‘The strongest may be reduced to four. 

(a) The old Syriac version was made from the Greek, not the 
Hebrew. On this argument great stress has been laid by Hug, 
and after him by Professor Stuart. ‘Here, then,” says the 
latter, “‘ we have a version, the Peshito, of a very early age, in a 
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language which was twin-sister to the Hebrew of the day, yea 
almost identical with it in a multitude of respects; and yet this 
version is demonstrably made, not from a Hebrew original of 
Matthew, but from the present Greek canonical Matthew! 
Could it enter the imagination of any Syriac translator, that a 
Greek copy, on any account, either as to authority or language, 
was preferable to a genuine Hebrew one, supposing such an one 
to be current ? It is almost absurd to suppose it. The business 
of translating into Syriac was more than three quarters done to 
hand, when a Syro-Chaldaic original of Matthew was obtained. 
All was plain, obvious, easy. But a Greek original demanded 
much care, and not a little skill. That skill has, indeed, been 
exhibited fully; a noble version the Peshito is, truly; but then 
the time and pains it must have cost were wasted, in case an 
original Syro-Chaldaic Matthew could have been obtained. 
Could it not be, if it were extant and current among Jewish 
Christians? Most certainly it could®.” 

The force of this reasoning will be weakened, if not entirely 
removed, when we attend to the direction in which Christianity 
travelled towards Syria. The Acts of the Apostles shew that the 
religion of Jesus was early established at Antioch. From this 
city Barnabas and Saul were sent forth as missionaries; and there 
ean be little doubt, that the persons who first preached Christ in 
Eastern Syria, belonged to the same place. Hence the inhabitants 
of the country would naturally receive copies of the apostolic 
writings from that locality, especially as several of the epistles 
were addressed to the believers in cities not very remote. All 
the circumstances connected with Antioch, to say nothing of those 
which affected the destiny of the Hebrew Gospel, and prevented 
its circulation beyond the confines of Palestine till after the 
Greek edition had become current, make it probable that the 
believers there received the Greek copy. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether they knew of any other. If no other was 
known or circulated at Antioch, Edessa would neither know nor 
eare for the Hebrew. As long as the inhabitants of the latter 
place received the Greek Gospel as of canonical authority, they 
would scarcely inquire about a Syro-Chaldaic original. The 
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single element of time is sufficient to annihilate the force of the 
objection; for if the Peshito was not made till many years after 
the appearance of the Hebrew, when the orthodox had no con- 
fidence in the Nazarenes, and the Greek had all but supplanted 
it, there is no difficulty in the simple fact of the Greek copy 
being made the basis of the Syriac version?. . 

These observations proceed on the assumption, that Christianity 
was not carried directly from Palestine into the north-eastern 
parts of Syria, as is implied in the fabulous story relative to King 
Abgarus and the mission of Thaddeus the apostle, in which case 
the Aramaean might have been taken immediately into the 
country. There are few critics of the present day who do not 
look upon that account as apocryphal. 

(5) It is said, that there are no characteristics of a translation 
in the Greek. ‘‘ Nullum certe in nostro Matthaeo reperitur indi- 
cium, unde colligi possit, ex alia in aliam linguam fuisse conver- 
sum; plurima vero aliud suadent,” writes Wetstein’. This is 
merely a proof of its excellence. It bears the marks of an original. 
The author was so fully competent to his task, as to produce a 
version having all the appearance and character of an original. 
The translation is free. The unknown individual appears not to 
have adhered slavishly or literally to the document before him. 
He cast it into the mould of another language, retaining the 
spirit and force of the original. Had it been a literal translation, 
it is almost impossible to conceive of the want of some marks, at 
least, of a version. If it faithfully adhered to the letter of the 
original, there would have been indications of a translation. But 
the author not only exercised his own mind on two languages, 
but also on the entire substance and contents of the Hebrew 
Gospel. In this way he may be said to have been, to some extent, 
an independent author, as well as a translator. Still, however, he 
was under infallible guidance. He could noterr. He had nothing 
to correct, nothing to alter essentially. The Gospel passing 
through his hands was always Matthew’s Gospel. 

(c) Paronomasias occur in the Greek Gospel. This fact is 
neutralised by the circumstance, that paronomasias are also found 
in the Septuagint. Examples might be given from the Greek 
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version of Daniel belonging to that ancient translation of the 
Seventy. 

(d) The Greek Gospel alone is quoted or referred to by the 
early fathers. None of them appeals to the Hebrew document, 
which, supposing it to have existed, the early Christians must 
have unaccountably neglected. If we reflect on the fortunes of 
the Jewish Christians in Palestine till the time of Hadrian, we 
shall not be surprised at the paucity of copies which must neces- 
sarily have been made, nor the neglect on the part of the Gentile 
Christians of a Gospel which they were unable to read. For 
some time, the original could not have been circulated much, if 
at all, beyond Palestine, or even beyond the capital; and must 
therefore have been confined to the small community of believers 
for whose use it was originally composed. 

Some advocate the hypothesis of a twofold Gospel by Matthew, 
the one in Aramaean, the other in Greek; or a double publica- 
tion of the one Gospel, in two languages. This idea suggested 
itself long ago to Schwarz’ and Bengelius’. Gueriket, in his 
Beitriige, revived it; and Schott" appeared to look on it with 
some degree of favour, as far as his language allows us to conjec- 
ture. So also Olshausen, in the Introduction to his Commentary 
on the Gospels. It was reserved for Thiersch* to discover evidence 
of it in antiquity, even in the words of Papias, which have, indeed, 
a fragmentary appearance. ‘Translating spyjvevoe by the plu- 
perfect, he supplies the ellipsis thus: ‘‘ Till he himself published 
the Greek copy, which is read throughout the whole church as 
his Gospel.” Here is an arbitrary assumption drawn from the 
air. The speculation of OrelliY is somewhat similar, but peculiar. 
It represents two disciples of Matthew committing to writing the 
evangelical tradition which they received from him, the one 
in Aramaean, the other in Greek, for the use of the Jewish 
Christians. In our own country, the hypothesis has been adopted 
by Townson, Whitby,” Benson*, Hales, Bloomfield, and others. 


r Soloecismi discipulorum Jesu Christi, ete. p.49. 
* Gnomon Novi Testamenti, p.2. second edition. 
t Beitrage zur histor kritisch. Einleit. ins N. T. p.36, et seqq. 
« Tsagoge historico-critica in libros novi foederis Sacros. p.69. 
x Versuch zur Herstellung des historischen Standpunkts, etc. p.193. 
Y Selecta Patrum Ecclesiae Capita, p.10. 
* Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel, in his Commentary on the N. T. 
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But it is easy to perceive its gratuitous character. It is a clumsy 
expedient, devised for the purpose of uniting two conflicting 
opinions—for saving the credit of ancient testimony which is on 
the side of a Hebrew original, and of meeting, at the same time, 
the difficulties supposed to arise from the early circulation of the 
Greek. If these authors be desirous to abide by the testimony of + 
antiquity, why do they assume that Matthew himself was the 
translator? Does not the fact, that the fathers never suspected 
the apostle himself of producing the Greek Gospel, prove that it 
was universally believed not to have proceeded from him. They 
who followed the prevalent tradition, conjectured that the Greek 
copy proceeded from John, or James, or Luke, or Paul; but 
never dreamed of ascribing it to the apostle himself. Thus the 
advocates of the double hypothesis go in the face of ancient testi- 
mony. Besides, they believe that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, for 
the use of Jewish converts. Do they also suppose his Greek Gos- 
pel to have been intended for the same class? If so, the latter 
was plainly unnecessary: one Gospel was sufficient for the same 
persons. Or do they believe that the second edition of it was 
designed for Gentile Christians? If so, the notion is contradicted 
by internal evidence, which proves that it was written specially 
for Jews. In short, the hypothesis is wholly untenable, and we 
are surprised that it should have found so many advocates. 


IV. Characteristic Peculiarities. 

Under this head we propose to notice the manner in which 
events and discourses are narrated, characteristics of language and 
style, and the use of the Old Testament. 

(a) Mode of narration. St. Matthew’s object was doctrinal 
rather than historical. It was natural, therefore, that he should 
pursue a plan unlike that of the proper historian, as Xenophon 
does in his Memorabilia of Socrates. His Gospel, accordingly, is 
not strictly regular. Events and circumstances are not narrated 
in their natural order. Chronological succession is not observed. 
In pursuing his main purpose, the writer brings together facts 
separated by intervals of time. He has occasionally grouped 
together discourses and parables of our Lord, relating them con- 
secutively, a8 if they had been uttered in a continuous series. 
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This principle of classification, by virtue of which occurrences 
and discourses chronologically separated are connected, is usually 
founded on sameness of locality. Time and place appear to have 
been subordinate considerations in the mind of the apostle. 
Hence he does not present a chronological biography, much less 
does he enter into details, except in recording the sayings of Jesus. 
Intent on setting forth Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah promised 
im the Old Testament, he has grouped, in a well-defined outline, 
such facts and teachings connected with His person as were 
suited to the purpose, linking them by means of some associating 
principle. Every good harmony will shew how he departed from 
the strict order of time. Such is the view that appears to us the 
only correct one. It coincides with the opinion of Hug, Feilmoser,» 
Olshausen, and Greswell*. The old theory was the very opposite. 
In modern times, Eichhorn revived and endeavoured to establish 
it, by proving the chronological character of the Gospel. He has 
been followed by Marsh, Kaiser’, Scheckenburger*, De Wette‘, 
and others. These writers commonly appeal to the beginnings of 
sections, with their particles indicative of time. Thus De Wette 
adduces the following : — 

The beginnings of sections:—iii, 1-12. év 6€ tats suépas 
exeivals. —11. 13-17. Tore. —iv. 1-11. rote. —iv.12-17. dxovcas 
dé...... comp. v.17. avo tore. —iv. 18-22. repiuratav bé.... 
iv. 23—vul. 29. Kai wrepujyev.......comp.v. 1. ov 6....... 
—vill. 1-4. cataBavte 5€ adT@ amo Tod bpous.—Viil. 5-15. eiaed- 
Gove 5é adT@ eis Katrepvaovp.—viii. 14-17. xat €XOayv 6 Inaods 
els THV oikliav ITétpov.—viil. 18-27. idov b€......... TodXOdS 
dyAous Tept avTov.—vill. 28-34. Kal EAOdvTe aiT@ eis TO Tépay. 
—ix.1-18.Kal......dcerépace cat rOev els Tv iSiav TOAW.— 
ix. 9-1]. Kal wapdyov ..... éxeiMev.—1x. 18-26. tadta adtod 
NadodvT0s. —1x. 27-34. Kai mapayovte éxetMev.—x. 1-42. Kai 
Tpookanecadmevos (comp. ix. 37. TOTe).—x1.1-30. Kal éyévero, 
éte eTédXecev 6 “Inaods diatdcowy toils dHd5exa pabntais, weréBn 
exeiBev, 2, 0 dé “Iwavvns axovoas.— xii. 1-18. év éxeive TH Kaupe. 
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—xii. 9-14. nai wetaBas éxeiPev.— xii. 15-21. ........ aveyo- 
pnoev éxeiOev.—xii. 22-45. ToTe.—38. ToTe.—xii. 46-50. és dé 
avTov NaXodvTos.—xill. 1-52. ev TH tuépa éxelvyn. —xil. 53-58. 
(171 a he oe meThpev exeiOev.—xiv. 1-12. ev éxeiva TH KAaIpP@.— 
xiv. 13-21. cat dxovoas 6 “Inaods daveympnoev éxeifev.—xiv. 
22-36. Kat ev0éws.—xv. 1-20. téTe.—xv.21-28. Kai é&eXOav 
€xeiOev.— xv. 29-39. kal wetaBas éxeiBev.—xvi. 1-12. Kat mpoo- 
edOovtes of Paptoaion....... comp. xv. 39......... Kal HrOev 
eis TA Spia Maydara.—xvi. 13-28. dav dé 6 ‘Inoods eis Ta 
pépn Katocapetas.— xvii. 1-13. Kai peO” sépas €€.— xvi. 14-21. 
Kal €NMovtwy ab’Tt@v mpos Tov dxAoV.—XVil. 22. avactpepomévav 
dé avtav év 7H Tadiiaia.—xvii. 24-27. éXOovtwv Sé avTa@yv eis 
Karrepvaovp.— xviii. 1-35. év éxeivn TH @pa. 

In like manner, Scheckenburger adduces the use of tore in 
various passages of Matthew, of azo Tote, of the particles i800, de, 
kai, with the remark, that the three last have often a participle, 
indicating strict succession. He also refers to the definite accep- 
tation of é€v yuépa éxeivyn in chapters xiii. 1; xxii. 23. 

But such notices of time are indefinite. They rather serve as 
connecting links in the narrative, than as strictly chronological 
marks. ‘They constitute dates more or less specific; but do not 
prove chronological arrangement. In one case, Matthew has 
pe? aépas €E, which is properly chronological, and sufficiently 
distinct; but such cases are extremely rare. We do not deny 
that the particles or modes of expression in question may stand 
where chronological accuracy is observed; but we affirm that 
they are not of themselves demonstrative of such arrangement. 
The connexion may indicate, that where they stand, the writer 
narrates in regular order of time; but, on the other hand, the 
connexion may afford no indication to that effect, and we are at 
liberty to suppose, as far as these words are concerned, that the 
natural order has been departed from. Taken by themselves, they 
cannot be regarded as proving chronological arrangement. They 
must be viewed along with the particular connexion in which 
they stand; and when so viewed, they are capable of being 
understood definitely or indefinitely. 

We do not affirm that Matthew’s Gospel is always irregular, 
nor even the greater part of it. A considerable portion of it 
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appears, from a comparison with the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
to stand in proper order, agreeably to the natural consecution of 
events. But the writer had an important object in view, which 
could not be accomplished in the best manner by confining him- 
self throughout to the regular series of succession. He has there- 
fore neglected chronological arrangement in various places. 
Hence his Gospel should not be made the basis of a harmony, as 
is done by Kaiser. Mark and Luke should not be brought into 
rigid conformity with Matthew, else violence will be done them. 

But it is argued by Marsh, that Matthew “being an apostle 
and eye-witness of the facts he has recorded, must in general 
have known the time in which each of them happened, but 
which St. Mark and St. Luke, who were not eye-witnesses, could 
not always knows.” In answer to this it may be remarked, that 
chronological arrangement may not have been of so much 
importance in the eyes of Matthew as to induce him to follow it, 
when the chief purpose for which he wrote might be better ful- 
filled by neglecting it. Besides, as Greswell well remarks, ‘‘ one 
like St. Luke or St. Mark, who, though not an eye-witness of the 
events recorded by St. Matthew, yet proposed to write an account 
of them, it might naturally be supposed, even humanly speaking, 
would take so much the greater pains to remedy this defect, 
both by acquiring a perfect knowledge of his subject, and by 
verifying in every instance the order of his facts.” 

The manner of narration peculiar to the apostle, is such as 
might be expected from an eye-witness, or from one deriving his 
information from eye-witnesses. The impressions made upon his 
mind by scenes and circumstances, are recorded with artlessness— 
without any apparent aim at effect. His sentences are constructed 
without the roundness which bespeaks reflection and research. 
There is a want of picturesqueness and vivid painting. The writer 
does not go into circumstantial details, except in the discourses 
and moral instructions of Christ, which are described with great 
distinctness and particularity. But he narrates with unstudied 
clearness things which he saw, or of which he had been informed 
by others, placing them in such order as might best exhibit the 


£ Notes to Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2, p. 9. 
h Dissertations, etc. vol. i. pp. 236, 237. 
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greatness of the Redeemer as a teacher and prophet. The higher 
and more spiritual aspects of the Saviour’s person are not pre- 
sented. Here that distinguished Being is depicted as the great 
descendant of David, on whom Jewish expectation was centered — 
as the substance of type and prophecy in the ancient dispensation. 
We see a marvellous character, whose perfect acquaintance with 
the Jewish economy, and striking power of attesting his mission, 
announce the prophet greater than Moses. Still however he is 
invested with the temporal and the Jewish, rather than the divine 
and the eternal. 

(6) The diction of Matthew partakes of a strongly Hebraised 
character. The Hebraisms of it are more marked than those of 
the other Gospels. It is unnecessary to adduce proofs of this 
assertion, because they are so abundant. ‘The style bears some 
similarity to that of Mark, as was long since remarked by Eras- 
mus, so that Greswell ventures to infer, that Mark was the trans- 
lator of the Hebrew Gospel. But the occurrence of Latin terms 
in the Gospel of Matthew will be reckoned no presumption that 
it was translated at Rome when it is remembered, that Matthew, 
as a tax-gatherer for the Roman government, must have come in 
contact, by the very nature of his office, with persons using the 
Latin language. Neither does the coincidence between the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, in the use of such remarkable 
words as ayyapedoar— fpayedAr@oat— xodoBocat, afford any 
argument, by which it is rendered probable that the translator of 
the one, and the author of the other, were the same person; 
because this phenomenon may be equally explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that the Greek translator of Matthew’s Gospel made 
use of Mark’s, retaining his very words in some instances. 


The following characteristics of language and expression have 
been deduced by Credner from a careful collation of the first 
Gospel. Proceeding on the principles of Gersdorf‘, and following 
out his researches in this department, he arrived at these results: — 

1. The usual formula prefixed to passages of the Old Testament 
quoted to prove the Messiahship of Jesus is, va wAnpwO7 70 
pnOev bd Tod Geod (Kupiov) Sia Tod mpodyTou, 1.22, 11.15, which 


i Beitrage zur Sprachcharacteristik der Schriftsteller des N. T. 
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is generally abbreviated in the chapters subsequent to the second, 
though even there the abridged form appears as in i. 5,17. 
Thus we find it in i.3; iv. 14; vii.17; xu.17; xiii. 14, 35; 
xxi. 4; xxvi. 56; xxvii.9. The formula todto 5€ ddov yéyover, 
iva «.T. Xr. is particularly deserving of notice, 1.22; xxi. 4; 
xxvi. 56. 

2. The expression vids Aad is applied to Jesus, 1. 1, 20; ix. 27; 
mies; xv.22; xx. 30,31; xxi.9, 15; comp. xxu.42. In Mark 
and Luke it is of rarer occurrence. 

3. 2) ayia mots, and 6 &ywos TO7ros, descriptive of Jerusalem, 
wee sety. 15: xxvii. 53. 

4. é@vixos occurs only in Matt. vi. 7; vill. 17. 

5. ouvtenela Tov ai@vos, xill. 39, 40,49; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 20. 
The only other place of the New Testament, where the same 
phrase occurs is Heb. ix. 26. 

6. Baoirela THV ovpaverv, ii.2; iv.17; v.3, 10, 20; vii.21; 
mabe x 7; X1.11,12; xi. 11, 24, 31,33, 44,45, 52; xv1.19; 
meme do 2a- xix. 12+ xx. 1; xxu.2; xxui.13; xxy.1. The 
corresponding expression of the other New Testament writers is 
Baairela Geod. 

7. 6 TaTHp 6 ovpdvios, vi. 14, 26, 32; xv. 32. 

6 matip (6 eds) év Tols ovpavots, v.16,45,48; vi. 1,9; 
mete. x) 32,93; xu.50; xvi. 17; xvii. 10, 14, 19; xxii. 30; 
xxiii. 9. 

There can be little doubt, that these modes of expression evince 
the Jewish conceptions of the writer, as well as of the readers to 
whom they were addressed. 

8. *Incods 6 Neyopevos Xpiotos, 1.16; xxvii. 17, 22. 

9. Yiwov 6 Neyopevos ITétpos, iv. 18; x. 2. 

10. In adducing names or surnames, 6 Aeyouevos is the pre- 
vailing expression, 1.23; ix.9; xxvi.5, 14,36; xxvu.16, 17, 
22,33. 

11. pydeis, pnPév, €ppéOy (Sia), 1. 22; 11.15, 17, 23; 11.3; iv. 14; 
Seater sl.o3,309,43; vil. 17; xu.17; xui.35; xxu.31; xxiv.15; 
xxvii. 9,35. Mark alone, of the other evangelists, has To pn@ev, 


xii. 14. 
12. dvayopéw, to return, ii. 12, 13, 14, 22; iv. 12; ix. 24; xu. 15; 
miveta- xv. 21; xxvu. 5. . 


VA 
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It is remarkable that Matthew never uses avaotpédw in this 
sense, as Luke does. 

13. xaz’ dvap, i. 20; uu. 12, 13,19, 22; xxvu. 19. 

14. Bpéyvev, Bpoxy, in the sense of rain, to rain, v.45; 
vii. 25,27. In Luke, it means to moisten, vu. 38, 44. 

15. mpocépyecOat is employed in a sort of Oriental manner, 
for the purpose of expanding a discourse, iv.3; vii. 5, 19, 25; 
ix. 14,20; x11.10,27, 36; xiv. 12, 15; xvoil, 2) aarp: 

16. In a similar way, the participle sropevGels (aopevGévres) 1s 
used, 11.8: ix. 13; x1.4: xvil. 27; xxvii. 7, 195 x @yecenle 
xxv. 16; xxvi. 14; xxvil. 66. 

17. ododpa is constantly put after the verb, 1.10; xvu.6, 23; 
Xvill. 31; xix.25; xxvi. 22; xxvii.54. The word occurs but 
once in Mark and Luke. 

18. tore is the usual particle of transition in noticing time, as 
in u. 7, 16,173 nu 5, 13,153, 1v.i, 5, 10, 11, 17sev ieee 
adverb occurs ninety times in Matthew, in Mark six, and in Luke 
fourteen times. 

19. wat éyévero Gre, vil. 28; xi.1; x1i.53; xix.1; xxvi. 1. 
Luke, on the other hand, has dre € éyéveto, Kal GTe éyéveTo. — 

20. ws ov, applied to time, 1.25; xii. 33; xiv.22; xvi. 9; 
xviii. 30, 34; xxvi.36. Luke has more frequently és étov. 

21. év éxewo TO Kaip@, Xi. 25; xil.1; xiv.1. On the other 
hand, Mark and Luke employ év 76 Kaip@ TovTe@. 

év TH Opa éxeivy, and amo THs wpas éxeivyns, vill. 13; ix. 22; 
x. 19; xv.28; xvii. 18; xviii.1; xxvi.55. Mark has but once 
év éxelvn TH Opa, xiii. 11. Luke uses év abt TH Opa. 

22. mas GoTus, vil. 24; x.32; xix.29. Luke uses only zag és. 

23. Tovelv @s, WoTEP, @TAVTWS, KADWS, 1. 24; v1.2; xx.5; xxi. 6; 
xxvi.19; xxvil.15. Luke employs zrovety opoiws, and other 
expressions. 

94, érérxecev 6 Incods, xi.1.; xii.53; xix.1; xxvi. I. 

25. eis tovTwy or avT@v or é€& avTov, vi. 29; x. 29, 42; 
xvi: 6, 10,12; xx/13; xxn/35; xxv.40,45; =xyniaee 

26. Matthew employs tados in addition to pynpetov, both being 
used accurately, xxiii. 27, 29; xxvii. 61, 64,66; xxvili.l. Onthe 
other hand, Mark, Luke, and John use pvnueiov alone, and 
sometimes pvnwa. 
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27. ovuBovrAvov AawBavev, xi. 14; xxii. 15; xxvii. 1,7; 
xxvii, 12. 

28. padakia, wadaxos, iv. 23; 1x.35; x.1; xi.8. Luke isthe 
only other evangelist who has the adjective, and that only once, 
vil. 25. 

29. waOnrevev, xii.52; xxvil.57; xxviii. 19. 

30. cernviakeo Oar, iv. 24; xvi. 15. 

31. Matthew frequently uses (dod after the genitive absolute, 
eeenet ors, 19: 1x; 18,32; x.46; xvu.5; xxvi:47. . In in- 
troducing something new, «ai idov is often employed as ii. 9 ; 
iii. 16,17; iv.1l; vii4; viii. 32,34; ix.2,20; xii.9,41,42; 
Reeeenervil, o:, 01x, 16; xx.30; xxvi.51; xxvu. 50; xxvii. 
2,9, 20. 

32. The sacred writer very often begins a sentence with a 
participle, continuing it for the most part in a definite tense, 
without the interposition of a secondary clause, i. 24; ii. 3, 7,9, 
10, 11, 12, 16, 22, 23; iii. 7,16; iv. 2, 12, 14, 18, 20, 21, 22; 
v.1,2; viii 1,5, 10,14, 16, 18,25, 28, 32, 33,34; ix. 1,4,8,9, 
10,11, 12, ete. Constructions in which participles stand in close 
connexion with verbs are frequent ex. gr. with éyepOels, ii. 13, 14, 
20, 21; viti. 26; ix.6, 19; with weody, 11.11; iv. 9; xviii. 26, 29; 
xxi.44; with avoxpuGels, 111.15; 1v.4; vil. 8; xi. 4, 25; x11. 39, 48; 
mia ps xiv. 29; Xv.3, 13,15,24, 26, etc. So also with 
mpocedOav and tropevbeis. 

33. There is a predilection for a peculiar construction, in which 
premise and conclusion appear, where the passage presents no 
reason for it. Thus e/ €x@adrXets judas, —vill. 31; ef OéXeus Troijow- 
poev, xvil.4; ef Oédeus...eioedOetv, etc., xix.17; ef odv Aaviéd 
Kandel, etc., xxii. 45; ef Baoidevs. . .€oTl, Xxvl. 42; 6Te dé €FeBAHON 
6 OxAoS, ix.25; dTe odv HYYyLoEV O KaLpos, Xx1. 34; Orav odv EXOn 
6 KUpLos, xxi.40; dv éav elmnTé pot, xx1.24. In the parallel 
passages to these examples, in Mark and Luke, the construction 
is different. 

34. Matthew usually places adverbs after the imperative, 
peer. 15s, iv.6; v.24,25; vi.11,33; wu.5; vin.21; 
mG gene. 30; xiv.8,18; xvu.17,20; xvm.16; xx. 26); 
xxiv. 18; xxv.9; xxvi.45; xxvil. 42,43. The only exception 
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35. oT, ot'tws, are constantly put before the verb, i. 18; ii. 5; 
ii 15; v.12, 16, 47; vi. 9, 30; ‘vii. 12,17; xi. 26; xe 
xi. 40, 49, ete. 

36. The numeral dvo is prefixed to its substantive, and put in 
the same case, rather than followed by the genitive, iv. 21; vi. 24; 
wit. 28; ix. 27; x. 10,29; ¢xiv.173° xvii. 8; “xpeG ieee 
Baty: 41° xxv. 22> xxvio2? 60. xxviieoe. 

37. mpooxuveiv tive, 11.2,8,11; iv.9; vil.2,9,18; xiv.33; 
xv. 25; xvill. 26; xx. 20; xxviii.9,17. Mark has also the dative, 
but Luke and John have more frequently the accusative. 

38. éyelpecOar and dueyeipec@as amo, 1.24; xiv. 2; xxvi. 19; 
xxvii. 64; xxvili.7,15. The other New Testament writers use 
€x instead of aro. 

39. Matthew constantly employs the participle Aéyov, without 
the dative of the person addressed, i. 20; ii. 2,13, 20; ii. 2, 14,17; 
v.2; vi81; viii 2, 3,6, 25,27, 29,31; ix.14, 18, 29, 30, 33; 
ie, CLC. 

40. éuvdm with eds or év following, applied to the person or 
thing by which one swears, which is a Hebraism, v. 34, 35, 36; 
sai. 16; 18; 21522. 

41. dxovow instead of axovoopat, xii. 19; xiii. 14, 15. 

42. The usual word in Matthew’s Gospel is ‘Iepocodvpa, 11. 1, 3; 
Mio: Tve2oe Vv. oo; xVe lis scvie 21s ex. 17; Se exo 

43. The following expressions should also be noticed, which 
are either peculiar to Matthew, or used by him far more frequently 
than by the other New Testament writers: —povemos, otkiaxds, 
tatepov, éxeiOev, Suctavew, KatatrovTivecOat, pweTaipew, patrigery, 
ppagewv, cvvaipew Noyor, etc. : 


VY. Apostolic Origin or Authenticity. 

The present Greek work has been uniformly ascribed to Matthew 
the apostle as its author, at least from the middle of the second 
century. At the same time, the voice of antiquity is agreed in 
affirming that the apostle wrote in Hebrew, not in Greek; nor is 
any intimation given that he made editions of the same work, or 
that he himself translated it into Greek. Our present Gospel can- 
not therefore be immediately and directly authentic. Yet it may 
be properly styled authentic, because it is the free translation of 
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Matthew’s Hebrew document. The words are not the apostle’s, 
but those of the translator. But the matter of it belongs to 
Matthew. ‘The substance of it is his, even though the translator 
did probably depart in several instances from the letter of the 
Aramaean Gospel. It cannot be called an entirely independent 
work, composed in Greek and exhibiting various disfigurements 
of the original in the shape of later traditions, but a document 
bearing so close an affinity to that from which it was taken, that 
it was universally cited as the Gospel of Matthew, and believed 
to possess canonical authority. Those fathers who assert that 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew, also assert that his work was translated 
into Greek, and unhesitatingly employ the present Greek Gospel 
as a faithful representative of the apostolic production. Hence, 
though all the testimonies of antiquity refer to the Hebrew Gospel 
as proceeding directly from the hand of Matthew, the Greek 
document is not thereby divested of its apostolical character and 
authority. The earliest writers do not so treat it. On the con- 
trary, having the Greek in their hands, they were not solicitous 
about the Hebrew, but allowed it to remain almost exclusively in 
the possession of a class of Christians who became more and more 
separate from the great body of believers. Thus they attributed 
the Greek as well as the Hebrew work to Matthew. They used 
the former as a credible sacred book. They proceeded on the 
assumption of its substantial authenticity and unquestionable 
genuineness. We shall now look at their writings as far as they 
bear on the present question. 

In the so-called apostolic fathers there are various allusions, 
more or less definite, to the facts and doctrines of the evangelical 
history. And yet they contain no quotation professedly taken 
from a written Gospel; nor do they bear the name of an evan- 
gelist attached to his work. Hence a difficulty arises in dealing 
with them. All must allow that traditional accounts of Christ 
were early current among his followers; and that certain parts of 
his life may have been committed to writing before the appear- 
ance of the canonical Gospels. Were these passages therefore in 
the apostolical fathers derived from oral tradition, or from written 
documents? Do the references they contain suppose the existence 
of the sacred books, or may they be explained equally well on 
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another hypothesis? The answer to these questions must be 
founded on a candid examination of all the circumstances sur- 
rounding a particular case, for no a priori principle can furnish a 
secure explanation suitable alike to all passages. It has been 
thought indeed that acquaintance with a particular Gospel may 
be inferred when passages from it alone are exhibited, and that 
too, nearly in the same words; but even this fact is not demon- 
strative. Other particulars may counterbalance it. 

Assuming it then as highly probable, that many sayings of our 
Lord were traditionally current in the first and second centuries, 
let us look at the writings of the apostolic fathers. The first 
epistle of Clement, and that of Polycarp, are the only works that 
can be fairly used in the argument. The Pastor of Hermas, and 
the production attributed to Barnabas, must be brought down to 
a later period than the first century. The epistles of Ignatius, 
even in the shorter recension, are suspicious in respect of their 
genuineness, and hence no reliance can be placed on them. 
Clement and Polycarp alone remain. 

In the forty-sixth chapter of Clement’s first epistle to the 
Corinthians is the following passage, whose original is sought by 
many in Matthew and Luke; the first part in the former alone: — 
MvncOnte tov AOyav “Inood tod Kupiov Huav. eEitre yap" oval 
TO avOpwTr@ ExElvV@ KAaNOV FV aUT@, EL OvK eyevvnOn, 7 Eva TOV 
EKNEKT@V Lov oKaVOaNicaL’ KpELTTOV HV AUTO, TEepLTEOHVaL MUAOY, 
Kal KatatrovTicOnvat els THY Oddaccay, 7) Eva THV fiKp@V jou 
oxavoanriaat. ‘Remember the words of the Lord Jesus. For 
he said, Woe to that man. It were better for him that he had 
not been born, than that he should offend one of my elect. It 
were better for him that a millstone should be tied about his 
neck, and that he should be drowned in the sea, than that he 
should offend one of my little ones.” It is possible that Clement 
may have cited these passages out of the Gospels from memory, 
bringing them together, as was not unusual, from different places. 
But it is also possible that they may not have been taken from 
the canonical Gospels, because the writer does not allude to 
written documents. He may have been indebted for them to 
oral tradition, or even to some unauthorised productions bearing 
the name of Gospel. Hence nothing can be built on the entire 
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passage in proof of the position that Clement had the Greek Gospel 
of Matthew in his hands. 

Another passage in Clement’s epistle, which has been considered 
a citation from Matthew, occurs in the thirteenth chapter:— 
Mandtorta pepvnpévor TOV AOywv TOD KUpiov ‘Inaod, os EhadnoeV 
diddoKwv émveixerav Kai paxpoOvpiay. oUTws yap eimev’ éNeetTeE, 
iva éhenOre adiete, iva apeOh viv: ws Trovette, oUTw TroLNOjoeETaL 
vmiv: @s diSoTeE, oUTwS SoOjceTaL Div’ ws KpiveTe, OUTWS KPLONTETAL 
viv’ @s xpnatevecOe, otTws ypnoTevOjceTar tuivy @ péTpw 
MeTpette, ev avT@ petpnOnoetar viv. ‘ Especially remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching gentleness 
and long-suffering. or thus he said: Be ye merciful, that ye 
may obtain mercy: forgive, that it may be forgiven unto you. 
As ye do, so shall it be done unto you: as ye give, so shall it be 
given unto you: as ye judge, so shall ye be judged: as ye shew 
kindness, so shall kindness be shewn unto you: with what mea- 
sure ye mete, with the same shall it be measured to you.” These 
words do not strictly agree with one, or with several, passages in 
any or all of the four Gospels; nor can it be affirmed that they 
were uttered by Christ in this form and mode. ‘There is nothing 
in the connexion which points to a written source from which 
they were derived: on the contrary, the introductory phrase is 
more favourable to the supposition of their being taken by Clement 
from tradition, than from Matthew or Luke. 

In the epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, are a number of 
passages corresponding to texts in Matthew. Most of them, how- 
ever, have no claim to be considered loose quotations from the 
apostle. The inquiry must be narrowed down to one passage, 
which is supposed to be cited from the first Gospel, even by such 
as lay no stress on the other apostolic fathers in support of the 
authenticity of the sacred book. The place to which we refer is 
the following: —Myvnpovevortes dé dv eimrev 6 Kvpios dubdoKwv’ [11) 
Kpivete, iva pr) KpLOnTE apiete, Kai apeOrjcetar buiv €deeiTe, Wa 
erenOre’ ev @ peTPM pETPELTE, aVTYLETPNOHCETAL Upiv? Kal OTL 
fakaptol of TI@XOL Kal of SuwKopevor Evexev SiKatoovvNS, OTL AUTAV 
éoti 7 Bacireia Tod Geod. “ But remembering what the Lord 
said teaching; Judge not, that ye be not judged: forgive, and ye 
shall be forgiven: be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy: 


“- 

with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
And, blessed are the poor, and they that are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of God.” 

In regard to this passage, three hypotheses are probable. 

(a) It may be a memoriter citation from the Greek Gospel of 
Matthew. 

(b) It may be taken from some other Gospel then in use. 

(c) It may have been received by oral communication from 
apostles or immediate disciples of Jesus. In favour of the last is 
Irenaeus’s statement, to the effect that he had heard Polycarp 
‘¢ repeating the oral relations of John, and of other hearers of the 
Lord, concerning the doctrine and miracles of Jesus, all con- 
formably to the Scriptures, that is to the Gospels.” Besides, 
Polycarp nowhere alludes to a written Gospel, so that the place 
is not sufficient or satisfactory evidence of the existence of our 
present first Gospel in his time. Olshausen, however, affirms 
that it is made up of two quotations, the words «ai ors forming 
the transition between them. The former is said to be taken 
from Matth. vii.1; but the words adgiete nai adeOnoetat vpiv' 
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énecire, iva édenOyre are not there. They are referred to vi. 14, 
and v. 7, and yet even there they do not occur. There is only a 
gencral similarity in sentiment. The second citation is said to be 
compounded of Matth. v. 1, 10, but yet the words are not exactly 
the same. The difference between the passage of Clement, 
already given, and that of Polycarp, renders it probable that 
both were taken from a traditional source. That the Greek 
Gospel had appeared before the time of Polycarp we fully believe; 
but his epistle scarcely demonstrates the fact. It may be affirmed, 
as it has been by many, that he has truly cited the Gospel; but 
yet others may aver, with a degree of probability scarcely inferior, 
that he was indebted to traditional accounts for the passage in 
question. On the whole, little stress can be laid on the writings 
of the apostolic fathers, in proof of the position that the Greek 
Gospel of Matthew was used in them. We believe, indeed, that 
those fathers were by no means ignorant of its existence; but 
that belief can only be communicated to our opponents by reason- 
ing independent of the works in question. Strong considerations 
exist in favour of the authenticity of Matthew’s Gospel; let us 
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not weaken or endanger it, by calling in the feeble aid to which 
we have been adverting. 

We now come to the testimony of Papias, in which Matthew 
is first named as the writer of a Gospel:—Mar@aios pév odv 
‘EBpaids Siaréxtm ta Noyia cuvetaEato: Hppyvevoe & adta ws jv 
duvatos ExacTos. 

Here it will be observed, that the bishop speaks of a time 
when the Aramaean original alone existed. And his language 
presupposes a Greek version at the time he was writing, for the 
aorist ypyrjvevoe refers to a thing that was, but is so no longer. 
‘“‘ Matthew wrote the oracles in Hebrew, and every one translated 
them as well as he could.” The existence of a Greek Gospel is 
here implied. There is no evidence to prove that he had seen 
or was acquainted with the Hebrew original of which he speaks. 
The document, which every one translated as he was able, was not 
incommon use. It had been superseded to a great extent by 
another which was generally acknowledged. 

Thus much may be deduced from the words regarded as the 
statement of Papias himself. Yet we believe, with Sieffert, that 
the statement rather belongs to the presbyter John, which Papias 
gives as he received it from him. He derivedit from John. He 
has not, however, quoted the written words of the presbyter; nor is 
he to be regarded as giving his precise language. If this were so, 
it would indicate the existence of an ecclesiastically received Greek 
Gospel in the time of the presbyter; or at least, that the presbyter 
spoke of a practice which was then no longer in existence. The 
aorist jpynvevoe belongs rather to Papias than John the presbyter, 
as far as the continuance of the action denoted by the verb is 
involved in it. By means of it, the existence of a Greek Gospel 
is brought into the beginning of the second century; and since 
no subsequent time can be pointed out in which THE PRESENT 
Greek Gospel probably appeared, we infer the identity of the 
Gospel recognised in the beginning of the second century with 
that which we now possess. 

But the words of Papias containing John’s statement have 
been employed against the authenticity of the first Gospel. 
According to Schleiermacher‘, followed by Credner, Weisse, 
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Lachmann!, Reuss™, Baumgarten-Crusius®, Wieseler °, and others, 
the term Aoya denotes a collection of our Lord’s remarkable 
sayings written by Matthew in Hebrew, which one person, or 
several, extended and explained by the addition of facts and cir 
cumstances relating to time and place. The Aramaean document 
containing the Aeya, formed the basis of the present Greek Gos- 
pel. But that this meaning of Aoya, by which the word is 
restricted to the discourses of Christ, is inadmissible, may be shewn 
by the context of the passage in Eusebius, where Papias’s testi- 
mony is cited. In speaking of Mark’s Gospel, it is related, that 
the evangelist did not write m regular order (ra&ec) the things 
either spoken or done by Christ (ta bd Tov ypraTtov 7) NeyOévTa 
 mpaxOévta); to which it is immediately subjoined, that Peter 
gave Mark such instruction as was necessary, but not as a con- 
nected history of our Lord’s discourses (a\X’ oby BoTEep cvvTAEW 
TOV KUplLAaKa@V TroLovpevos Royiwv). Here Ta Kuplaxa hoya Is 
explained by ta t7d tod Xpictod 1) tpaxGévta 7) NeyGevTa, both 
being used synonymously in relation to the contents of Mark’s 
Gospel. And yet the greater part of the sacred production is 
occupied with a narration of facts in the life of the Saviour. 
On the other hand, in speaking of Matthew the writer says, 
Ta oyia ouvetagato. Thus the ovveta~ato, which is applied 
to Matthew, refers to the wee preceding ; while Ta Noyra 
also refers to Aoyia Kupiaxad. Of Mark, it is stated, that he did 
not arrange the contents of his Gospel (ta&ev) in order, but in 
such a way as they were related to him by Peter, who, in like 
manner, did not recite them, Womep cvvtakw TeV KUpLaK@V TrOLOU- 
fevos Noyiwv; but, on the contrary, Matthew é@paidc duvaréxt@ 
Ta NOyLa auVvEeTaEaTO. 

In the New Testament, Adya also appears in a wider sense 
than that claimed for it by Schleiermacher, as in the epistles to 
the Romans and Hebrews (Rom.ii.1,2: Heb. v.12), where it 
denotes divine revelations ; not simply the utterances of Deity, but 
also the divine acts and conduct inseparably connected with them. 

The patristic use of Xéyvov coincides with the more general 


' Stud. und Kritik, 1835. p 577, et seqq. 
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sense, as the examples given by Suicer? under the word, will 
shew. Thus, Ignatius, in the larger recension of his epistle 
to the Christians of Smyrna, quotes a passage fromm the Acts 
of the Apostles, with the prefatory formula, gaol yap ta 
AXoyta; and in Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians, it is writ- 
ten:—‘‘ For whosoever does not confess that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, he is antichrist; and whosoever does not con- 
fess the testimony of the cross, is of the devil; and whoever per- 
verts the oracles of the Lord (Ta Aoyia Tod Kupiov) to his own 
lusts, and says that there shall neither be any resurrection nor 
judgment, he is the first-born of Satan. Wherefore, leaving the 
vanity of many, and their false doctrines, let us return to the 
word that was delivered to us from the beginning (tov é& dapyfjs 
jpiv Tapacobévra Aoyov).” Here it is apparent that Ta Adya Tod 
kupiou is equivalent to Tov é& apyfs hiv mapadobévta NOyov, Ta 
evayyehiobévta vd Tay ’AToctOAwy Kai Tov IIpodyntaév. These 
observations prove the baselessness of Grimm’s® assertion, that 
Roya uniformly denotes discourses or utterances, not narratives. 
The usage of the word differs little from that of Adyor; in the 
present instance, at least, there seems no perceptible difference. 
Besides, the title of the work composed by Papias is xupsaxav 
Aoyiwy €&jynows, which, even judging from the fragments still 
preserved, must have been occupied not merely with sayings, but 
with events and facts. 

It is also difficult to conceive, how a document containing a 
collection of the mere discourses of Christ could have been very 
clear or intelligible. The facts of the evangelical history are so 
much interwoven with the discourses, as to be necessary for the 
right understanding of the latter. This is virtually acknowledged 
by Grimm, in his endeavour to defend the view of Schleiermacher; 
for in answering the argument that Papias’s work, judging from 
the few remaining fragments, contained facts as well as discourses, 
he lays great stress on the title é€nyjoevs, maintaining that the 
facts of the evangelical history related by Papias served to set the 
discourses of Jesus in their proper light, and were therefore 
adduced by Papias to explain the document supposed to consist 
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of the mere discourses or Adysa. But who does not perceive the 
improbability of an apostle writing Aoya, as explained by Schleier- 
macher? Grimm’s defence of what must be termed an unten- 
able explanation, tends to impugn the common sense of an apostle. 
On his own shewing, the Adya would have been unworthy of 
Matthew, serving no good purpose or fitting object in their bare 
individuality, since they needed an account of the circumstances 
and relations in which they were spoken, to make them rightly 
apprehended and truly profitable. The facts, doctrines, and dis- 
courses are so interwoven that they make a consistent whole ; 
and therefore the supposition of the mere discourses bemg written 
by Matthew is highly improbable. This view is confirmed by 
the arrangement of the facts in our Gospel. Similar ones are 
grouped together, just as similar discourses are grouped; and that 
too, in cases where there is a deviation from Mark and Luke. 
The one principle of combination pervades discourses and facts, 
both together making up a Gospel characterised by unity and 
compactness. 

We cannot understand the assertion of Grimm, that the state 
of the present Gospei supports the view taken by Schleiermacher. 
Discourses of a similar character are indeed put together; but 
that the original document of Matthew may be still recognised in 
these groupings is very questionable. Who shall undertake to 
separate the mere Aoya from the facts and circumstances with 
which they are surrounded? The attempt has never been seriously 
made, and we venture to affirm that it is practically impossible. 
Theorists may pronounce it an easy thing; but the different mate- 
rials of the Gospel are so interlaced, that they will find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate the truth of their 
opinion, by fairly dividing what they declare to be practicable. 
It is strange too that the early church knew nothing of this 
apostolic document, so different from the Greek canonical Gospel ; 
or that none of the early fathers, such as Irenaeus and Eusebius, 
discovered its existence. 

Thus Aoya can mean nothing else, in the passage of Papias 
preserved by Eusebius, than a Gospel containing a record both of 
the sayings and doings of our Lord. The Phrygian father alludes 
to nothing else than the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, designating 
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it a potiori, a ovvtaywa Tav Aoylwv, as is fully conceded by 
Baur’. 

There has also been considerable discussion as to the true sense 
of s)ppjvevoe, some assigning to it that of translate, others inter- 
pret. Liicke, who adopts the former, supposes in consequence that 
there were several written translations made by unknown authors; 
but this is improbable. Thiersch explains it of oral paraphrase, 
when the Hebrew Matthew was publicly read in churches where 
all the members did not understand Hebrew. In that case the 
reader, or rather the president, after reading the text in Aramaean, 
gave a Greek paraphrase, as was done when the Old Testament 
was read in the synagogue, after Hebrew ceased to be a spoken 
language. This view appears to us an unnecessary restriction of 
the term €caotos. Why should the word be confined to the presi- 
dents of churches? The best explanation appears to be, translated 
to himself, which is equivalent to that of explaining or interpreting 
advocated by Sieffert. Those who had the Aramaean document 
in their hands, endeavoured, as well as they could, to ascertain its 
meaning; which they, being Greeks (for actos must be restricted 
to persons to whom, like Papias himself, the Hebrew was not 
vernacular), best did by translating it to themselves. 

Much has been written for the purpose of shewing that Papias’s 
testimony, or rather that of John the presbyter, has a distant rela- 
tion to the present Greek Gospel. Sieffert even ventures to 
affirm, that the canonical Greek book may not have been known 
in Phrygia when Papias lived. But the man whom Eusebius 
styles THs ypadis e’dyev, a hearer of John the presbyter, a com- 
panion of Polycarp, who made use of testimonies (Kéypyntat pap- 
tupiats) from the first epistle of John, and from that of Peter, 
and who was acquainted with Mark’s Gospel, cannot reasonably 
be deemed ignorant of the first Gospel. Nor can it be questioned 
that the Greek, rather than the Aramaean book, was current in 
Phrygia, or known at least to the bishop of Hierapolis. 

On the whole, we cannot doubt that Aya referred to the Ara- 
maean Gospel of Matthew, and that the present Greek one stood 
in a close relation to it. It is certainly a free translation, so much 
so as to have the character and appearance of an original; but that 
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the translator inserted various traditions in it, has not been 
proved. 

It is quite probable that Basilides (a.p. 125) was acquainted 
with the Gospel of Matthew, since various references to it are 
given by Clement of Alexandria; and if Epiphanius* is to be 
credited, he even misapplied the passage in vii.6. The proba- 
bility of his possessing the Gospel in question is increased to 
certainty, when we find his son Isidore giving a remarkable 
explanation of Jesus’s answer to the apostles, when they inquired 
whether it was better to marry or not. The reply of Christ to 
the question occurs in Matthew alone. 

The Prodicians or followers of Prodicus, had the same Gospel; 
for in the assertion that they were bound by no law, @s av Kuptoe 
Tod caSBatov, Kat UTEepavw TavTos yévous TepuKoTeEs, Bact eELoL 
matoes, there is a manifest allusion to the words of Jesus found in 
the first Gospel alone (xvii. 25, etc). 

Valentinus and his followers used the same Gospel, if a work 
of the former, entitled 11077) copia, preserved in a Coptic transla- 
tion, be authentic; for in it are citations of various passages, such 
as vil. 7, 8; x.36, 41; xi. 14, 28; xi. 9; xxiv.4,22,43; xxvii. 18; 
and in one of his letters occur the words, evidently taken from 
Matth. v.8:—1) wapdia......... eredav éemuckéyrntas avTny 6 
povos ayabos Iatnp, nyiaota, Kai pote diaddprev Kai odTw 
paxapibetas 6 Exwv THY TOLdUTHY (KaOapav) Kapdiay, OTE 
dwetat Tov Oeov. It should be mentioned, however, that 
though the authenticity of this work be assumed by Hug, it is 
questioned by Matter* and others, with some reason. According 
to Irenaeus, the Valentinians appealed to the Gospel of Matthew 
in favour of some of their mystical numbers, to i@ta, which 
stands for ¢en, in Matth. v.18. They also referred to Matth. v. 13, 
and x. 34". 

Marc, from whom the Marcosians derived their name, argues 
from Matth. xviii. 10, and xi. 28%. 

Ptolemy, in his epistle to Flora, frequently appeals to passages 
of the first Gospel in proof of his statements, such as Matth. xix. 8, 6; 
xv. 4-65 v.17, 39%. 
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Heracleon refers to the passage, Matth. vii. 12”. 

Celsus the heathen was acquainted with Matthew, as well as 
the other Gospels; a fact apparent from Origen’s reply which 
represents him as saying, “‘ that the composers of the genealogies 
were extravagant in making Jesus descend from the first man, 
and the Jewish kings.” In another place we are informed, that 
he stated, ‘‘ To the sepulchre of Jesus there came two angels, as 
is said by some, or as by others, one only.” ‘This is a proof that 
he knew four Gospels only. 

In relation to the dropvnpovevpata of Justin Martyr, which 
he states to have been written by apostles, or their companions, 
and to which he even applies the title, evayyéAva and evayyéduor, 
it is now generally admitted, after the researches of Winer‘, Ols- 
hausen’, Mynster*, Norton“, and Bindemann®, that they are none 
other than the four canonical Gospels. This is allowed even by 
De Wette. Regarding it therefore as proved, that these memoirs 
are the canonical Gospels, it is undeniable that Justin quotes the 
first very frequently; sometimes literally, sometimes freely. The 
following passages peculiar to Matthew are cited by him. Matth. 
tea 228,)94,.37,41,453 vi. Lpovaed 5,19; xix. 11 3 xvi. 
17,18; xvii.11-13; xxiii. 27. They may be found in Credner’s 
Beitrage, i. p.151, etc., and in De Wette’s Einleitung. 

The Harmony (10 6a teoodpwv) of his disciple Tatian, based 
on the Four Gospels, is an evidence of the same fact. 

In Athenagoras’s Apology for the Christians, addressed to 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, he tells them the maxims of the 
Christians: —Aéyw tuiv’ ayarate Tovs éxOpovs vuov, evroyeiTe 
TOS KaTAapwévoUS, TpocEevyecUe UTEP TOV SiwKOVTMWY DUas, OTrwS 
yévnaOe viol Tod TaTpos Uuov Tod €v Tots Ovpavots, Os TOV 1)\LOV 
auTOv avaTeANeL ei ToVNpoUs Kal ayabous, Kai Speyer emt duKalous 
kai adixovs. This language is manifestly taken from Matth. v. 
44, 45. 

Theophilus of Antioch has the citations: —H 6€ evayyédos 
hovn emitatiK@tepov OuddoKer Tepl ayvelas Néyouoas Tas 6 id@v 
yuvaika GddoTplav Tpos TO éTLOUmHoaL avTHV, On Ewolyevoev 

* Origen, Commentar. in Joann. tom. xiii. ¢.59. 

a Justin Martyr. evangg. can. usum fuisse ostenditur, 1819, 4to. 

b Die Echtheit, etc. p.289, et seqq. © Kleine Theolog. Schriften, No.1. 
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avTiv év TH Kapdia avdTod, Kai 6 Yama, yay, aTroNeAU EVV 
did avbpos, pouyeverr Kai bs dmodver yuvaixa TapeKTOs Aoyou 
Tropvelas, Moved adTiy poryevOnvar.—To 5é evayyéduov, ayamrate, 
dyai, Tors exOpors tuav Kal mpocevyecOe UTEP TOV errnpeatovT@v 
ipas. "Edy yap dyanate tovs dyaravtas buds, Troiov piaOov 
éyete; TovTO Kal of Anotal Kai of TEA@VaL Trovobor.— My yor 
yap, pyar, ) xelp cov %) dpiotepa, Ti rrovet 1) XElp Tov 7 deEia; 
from Matth. v. 28, 32,44, 46; vi. 3. 

From the fragments of Hegesippus which have been preserved, 
it is obvious that he refers to the history of Christ in the second 
chapter of Matthew, and quotes chap. xi. 16. 

It is unnecessary to allude, on the present occasion, to the 
extracts of a Gnostic writer named Theodotus, which have been 
preserved ainong the writings of Clement of Alexandria. 

It isalso universally admitted, that Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Jerome, and succeeding fathers, cited the 
present Greek Gospel as sacred and authoritative. Thus it is 
certain, that the Greek Gospel was universally circulated about 
the middle of the second century, not only among the catholic 
Christians, but also among the different sects of heretics. But 
we are even brought to the beginning of the second century by 
the fact, that Papias speaks of the act implied in »ppnvevee, as a 
thing immediately consequent on the composition of the Aramaean 
Gospel, but no longer existing. And why did not every one con- 
tinue to translate it to himself as well as he could? The only 
reasonable assumption is, that a version possessing ecclesiastical 
authority had got into circulation. Now Papias was a hearer of 
John the presbyter, who was a disciple of the Lord, and thus 
we are virtually brought to the time of John the apostle, in 
which the Greek Gospel originated. Our conclusion therefore 
is, that, as far as historical testimony and all the probabilities of 
the case point the inquirer, a Greek Gospel, the faithful repre- 
sentative or substitute of an Aramaean original, appeared during 
the life of John the apostle, which Christians universally received 
as sacred and authoritative. The author indeed must ever 
remain unknown; but whether he were an apostle or not, he 
must have had the highest sanction in his proceeding. His work 
was performed with the cognisance and under the eye of apostolic 
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men. ‘The reception it met with proved the general belief of his 
calling and competency to the task. Divine superintendence 
was exercised over him. 

This date of the Greek Gospel is in accordance with the fact 
that the Greek language, even during the life of Christ, was daily 
spreading in Palestine; and that many of the Jewish Christians, 
especially the more enlightened, learned it from intercourse with 
the Greek-speaking population. The necessity for a Gospel in 
that language must have been felt not long after the appearance 
of the Hebrew copy. The number of Christians who understood 
the former rapidly increased, in comparison with those to whom 
the latter was vernacular. 

Those who assign the origin of the Greek Gospel to any part of 
the second century, whether its commencement, middle, or close, 
must find a fitting time for its appearance, when the early Christians 
had no reverence for their sacred books, and would therefore 
have received the production of an unauthorised man without 
hesitation, as a book of ecclesiastical authority; or when the 
fathers expressed their individual views simply in relation to the 
Gospels, without embodying the sentiments of the Christians of 
their age generally. But it is impossible to do so. Apocryphal 
Gospels and spurious books appeared in abundance; yet they 
were rejected. Heretics were charged by the catholic Christians 
with corruptions; but none ever advanced a charge against the 
author of the Greek Gospel. On the contrary, it bore the title 
evayyéduov Kata Mar@aiov from an early period, at least in the 
first half of the second century, for both Irenaeus, and Clement of 
Alexandria, employ the superscription, and in cod. B. we find simply 
kata Maréaiov. That the appellation cata Mar@aiov is indi- 
cative of authorship there cannot be much doubt, although the 
title did not proceed from the writer himself; for it corresponds 
to the Hebrew ? auctoris, and is so employed in 2 Maccab. ii. 13, 
and Epiphan. Haer. vii.4. The expression cata Mar@aiov is 
virtually equivalent to Mar@aiov, else cata Mapxov and rata 
Aovxéy should rather have been «ata ITétpov and cata ITadnor, 
conformably to the voice of tradition, which asserts that these 
two Gospels were composed under the influence and authority of 
Peter and Paul respectively. We are quite aware of the force of 
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Meyer’s remarks directed against those who say that the accusa- 
tive, with the preposition, is here a precise equivalent to the 
genitive case; but although it is not strictly speaking synonymous 
with the genitive, it is most probable that the person who origi- 
nally applied it, meant that Matthew was the writer. 

From the earliest period to which the historical evidence 
affecting the question extends, the first Gospel was employed as 
the production of Matthew the apostle, and was consequently 
regarded as equally authoritative with any other Gospel or portion 
of the New Testament. When the fathers speak of the four 
canonical Gospels, they uniformly assign the first to Matthew. 
Though it was the universal belief that the apostle wrote in 
Hebrew, the opinion prevailed from the beginning that the 
Greek Gospel also belonged to him. The fathers held, that the 
latter proceeded indirectly from him—that it was a version of 
the Aramaean original. This is apparent from the words of 
Jerome:—‘ Quod quis postea in Graecum transtulerit, non satis 
certum est.” Hence we infer the essential identity of the Greek 
Gospel with the Aramaean original. Even Sieffert admits that 
the fathers believed the Greek to be of equal authority with the 
Hebrew. Exception, however, is taken to the substantial identity 
of the documents, notwithstanding all the probabilities in its 
favour, from the uncritical character of the early fathers generally, 
their unacquaintedness with the primitive Aramaean Gospel, and 
the mode in which they speak of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. And yet such men as Origen and Jerome both saw 
and employed the Hebrew original. They were versed in sacred 
criticism. The former, especially, was not disposed in scriptural 
matters to rely on current report, bnt to inquire for himself. The 
manner in which the two speak of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews evinces their caution, since they strongly suspected it to 
have been corrupted by the heretical Jewish Christians. Sieffert, 
indeed, directs attention to the want of precision in the expres- 
sions employed by the early writers on this point; but that very 
circumstance is a presumption in favour of the correctness and 
currency of their sentiments. They gave expression to the 
general belief of the period to which they belonged, without 
betraying anxiety about the definiteness of their language, because 
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they knew of none who entertained an opposite opinion, and did 
not write with gainsayers in their view. 

Those who impugn the authenticity of the Greek Gospel, 
desert antiquity in denying its identity with the Aramacan 
written by Matthew, while they maintain the opinion of that 
same antiquity concerning the fact of Matthew writing in Hebrew. 
They must therefore admit, that historical testimony is partly 
opposed to them, inasmuch as they follow it to a certain extent, 
and then abandon its guidance. Now there must be strong 
reasons for doing so. Such reasons, they imagine, lie in the 
internal character of the Gospel itself. There they discover spurious 
additions incongruous with the mind and age of an apostle. 
Hence they reject the idea of the Greek being a faithful tran- 
script of the Hebrew. The fathers, as far as we can judge, 
believed that it was essentially the same; but the critics of modern 
times regard the additions and interpolations they have discovered, 
as militating against the apostolic origin of the Greek. It cannot 
safely be alleged, that during the interval between the com- 
position and translation of the Gospel, it suffered any material 
corruption. For this there is no evidence, neither is there any 
thing to prove that the translator did not faithfully follow the 
copy before him. But there are phenomena in the Gospel itself, 
which have led to the inference that it is not properly a version, 
but the independent work of some unknown author, who incor- 
porated with the substance of the Aramaean original traditionary 
stories and myths unworthy of an apostle, or accounts contra- 
dictory to those of John. These passages we shall now examine, 
hoping to shew that they do not form a sufficient ground for 
denying the apostolicity of the Greek Gospel. 

The topic has been abundantly canvassed, on internal grounds, 
especially in Germany, within the last twenty years. There, 
able and learned theologians have impugned the apostolic authen- 
ticity of Matthew’s Gospel, with weapons drawn from the docu- 
ment itself. It will therefore be necessary to enter at some 
length on the discussion,—so far at least as not to omit any 
argument deemed to be of importance at the present time. 
We shall have respect to the objections adduced against the 
apostolic authority by De Wette, in the latest editions of his 
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Introduction and Commentary on the Gospel, as they appear to 
have been carefully weighed and separated by that writer. 

1. An eye-witness a apostle would not have passed over in 
silence the ministry of Jesus in Judea, especially as it is pro- 
pable in itself, and pre-supposed even by Matthew (xxii. 37; 
xxvil. 57). 

This argument is largely insisted on by Scheckenburger’ who 
affirms, that the unknown author of the first Gospel was ignorant 
of the fact that the Saviour taught in Judea and Jerusalem as well 
as in Galilee. In his view, the Jew who drew up the work has 
omitted all mention of Christ’s doings in Judea, because he was 
unacquainted with them. The position taken is, that the omission 
arose from ignorance. In examining the question it will be seen, 
that our inquiries must be confined to that portion of the Gospel 
contained in chapters iv.—xix., because the circumstances con- 
nected with Christ’s death subsequently narrated, required to be 
told in a manner conformable to the facts of his nativity. From 
the time he entered on his public ministry till he undertook his 
last journey to Jerusalem, there is said to be no indication of ac- 
quaintance on the part of the unknown writer with Jesus’ pro- 
ceedings out of Galilee. And yet the other Gospels prove, that 
he was also engaged in his works of mercy and love in Judea. 

It cannot be denied, that the author of the Gospel has omitted 
all mention of Christ’s proceedings out of Galilee. He has not 
noticed his public ministry in Judea in express terms. But there 
are traces of the writer’s acquaintance with the fact of Christ’s 
presence in Perea in viii. 18, 23, 28; ix. 1. Here the Saviour is 
represented as going out of Galilee into that region beyond the 
sea of Tiberias and Jordan called Perea. It is also implied in 
Matt. iv. 12, that Jesus had been in Judea. We cannot appeal 
with Olshausen® to ix. 35, where we read, trepufryev 6 Inaots 
Tas TOMES Tdoas Kal Tas KOuas K. T. A., and argue that the 
epithet 7dcas cannot be restricted to Galilee, because there is no 
mention of that region in the context. In this way all the cities 
and villages of Palestine would be meant—the connection not 
limiting the Saviour’s doings to one province. The description 
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is said to be general, constituting a brief summary of his ministry. 
But the commencement of the ninth chapter appears to point out 
Galilee as the sphere of the general circuit described in the verse. 
It has been already stated, that neither time nor place is ordi- 
narily regarded in the first Gospel. The writer seldom specifies 
localities in which transactions took place, or marks the time when 
they occurred. The discourses of the Saviour, as well as his 
doings, are treated summarily. Chronology was an inferior con- 
sideration with the author. In accordance with this design it 
will not seem surprising, that Judea is not pointed out as the 
scene, in part, of Jesus’ ministry. It cannot be thought strange, 
that the fact of His going up to observe the stated feasts at Jeru- 
salem is not distinctly recorded in the first Gospel, because the 
writer's purpose did not lead him to do so. Absolute igno- 
rance cannot be pleaded when we look at chap. xix. 1, and intima- 
tions of Jesus’ presence in the same regions already noticed, 
where it is obviously supposed that He passed through Perea. 
To affirm that an eye-witness and apostle would not have omitted 
all mention of his Master’s ministry out of Galilee, is to judge the 
case a priort. Is it not possible for an eye-witness and an apostle 
to have been silent in such a matter? Or, if it be not, what gives 
rise to the impossibility? Did the writer of the first Gospel, or 
the authors of the remaining three, intend to furnish a full history 
of the Redeemer’s ministry on earth? Was completeness a part of 
their design? If they did not mean to compose an entire biography, 
may not Matthew have properly omitted whatever took place in 
Judea in connection with Jesus? Because the writer was an 
apostle and eye-witness, was he on that account necessitated to 
relate all he saw and heard; especially when it was no part of his 
design in writing, to present a complete record of everything 
done and said by that Person? The idea is preposterous. The 
argument a silentio, is frequently invalid. So we believe it to be 
in the present case. It is difficult to account for the peculiarity 
in question. It is not confined however to Matthew, but belongs 
also to Mark and Luke. It has been conjectured, that it arose 
from the circumstance of the apostles having first taught in Jeru- 
salem, where it was unnecessary to relate what had happened 
in the vicinity, but where the events which had occurred in 
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Galilee were unknown and therefore required to be narrated. 
This explanation appears very probable. 

2. The arrangement of time seems arbitrary (in xiv. 3 it is 
manifestly erroneous), and arose in part from an original arrange- 
ment of materials (xii. 9, comp. Luke vi. 6). se 

This objection says no more than that the author of the first 
Gospel has been less observant of time than of other things. He 
has grouped together sayings and events belonging to different 
persons and localities, but not so arbitrarily as that no associating 
principle may be perceived. But the passage xiv. 13 is declared 
to be without meaning. The word dxovcas naturally refers to 
the preceding awnyyetXav, and consequently to the death of the 
Baptist; while the other evangelists assign a different motive for the 
retirement of Jesus into the desert, viz. the return of the disciples 
from their mission. ‘This is the substance of De Wette’s state- 
ment. The return of the disciples is not specified by Matthew. 
He omits to notice the event, as it is related in Luke ix.10. Yet 
Mark and Luke do not assign the retirement of Jesus into the 
desert exclusively to the return of the apostles from their mission. 
They relate, that the return occurred immediately before the 
Master took them apart; but they do not give it as the sole reason 
of Jesus’ withdrawal. Matthew alone furnishes the true motive; 
viz. the circumstance of John’s death, which was brought to the 
ears of Christ by John’s disciples. The apostles returned about 
the time when the news of John’s death reached their Master. 
Wearied and exhausted as they were, the compassionate Jesus 
wished to give them rest. Both circumstances may have com- 
bined to occasion his departure into a private place. They are 
not inconsistent. The fear of exposing himself or his disciples to 
the sanguinary power of Herod, and a benevolent feeling towards 
their languid energies, united in inducing the Redeemer to go 
apart with them into an unfrequented place. 

3. Some narratives, like that of the rising of several dead 
(xxvil. 52, etc.), and the bribing of the guards, are pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged to be unhistorical—not to mention those 
in which faith in the miraculous comes into play (iv. 1, ff; xvii. 
DA ee Woes. 'S di): 

This argument is pervaded by scepticism in regard to the mira- 
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culous or extraordinary. It cannot be said, with any degree of 
probability, that the two verses describing the unusual phenomenon 
of some persons deceased awaking from their graves and going 

* into Jerusalem, are spurious. Neither external nor internal evi- 

_ dence can be adduced in favour of that hypothesis—advocated as 

. it has been by Stroth" and Bauer’. Other writers have resorted 
toa mythic explanation of the event. In the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and in the Apocalypse, Christ is declared to be the firstborn 
from among the dead, and therefore the mythic theory would pro- 
bably have introduced the passage in the description of Jesus’ 

~ resurrection, not in that of his death. It is difficult to conceive of 
its insertion on mythic principles in the position it now occupies; 
especially as that very position creates some perplexity. Indeed 
it is impossible to explain the words consistently with other state- 
ments, except by connecting éeA@ovtes with pera tHv éyepow 
and supposing that the bodies of the saints were awakened from 
sleep at the time of Christ’s dying; but that they did not come 
forth from their graves till after he had risen from the dead. 
These visitants, extraordinarily raised, must have convinced many 
Jews that Jesus was the Messiah. 

In relation to the credibility of the transaction narrated in 
xxvil. 62-66, and xxviii. 11-15, strong doubts of it have been 
entertained by many, such as Stroth, Russwurm‘, Paulus', Schul- 
thess™, Strauss, Kern", Weisse®, Hase?, Meyer’, De Wette. The 
following grounds of suspicion are given by the last named 
writer as the most tenable: (1.) The difficulty observable in 
xxvil. 63. (2.) The circumstance of the women who go to the 
grave knowing nothing of the watch. (3.) The improbability of 
the members of Sanhedrim making such a request to Pilate, and 
of the latter acceding to it; particularly of the former having been 
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so credulous, and having come to a decision so unworthy of them 
in a meeting of council where men like Gamaliel sat. 

To these we offer the following replies:— 

(1.) “Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was 


yet alive: ‘After three days I will rise again. ’” The difficulty 1 is 


supposed to consist in the fact, that Jesus did not say so publicly 
and before strangers. In John ii. 19. the Jews gave another 
interpretation to his words, and Matth. xii. 39. is doubtful. Now 
it cannot at once be inferred from the silence of all the evangelists, 
much less from the silence of one, that Jesus did not state publicly 


and before strangers the fact that he should rise again after three ~ 


days. Again, though the Jews did not understand many of 
Christ’s utterances when spoken, yet it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that several of his expressions were particularly impressed 
on their minds, and either explained by his subsequent teachings, 
or unfolded by the course of events. When he was put to death, 
things which he had spoken would be recalled to their recollection, 
and seen in a new light. Those who heard him speak figuratively 
of his body, as it is recorded in John 11.19, did not comprehend 
the true nature of his statement; but when that body had been 
consigned to the grave, amid a series of extraordinary occurrences, 
the statement might readily suggest itself to the memory, and be 
fully intelligible in the light of recent events. Similar reasoning 
may be applied to Matth. xii.39. But apart from all this, it is 
quite possible to explain the language of the chief priests and 
Pharisees to Pilate, without supposing that they had heard Jesus 
speak of his own resurrection after three days. He had intimated 
the fact to his disciples more than once (Matth. xvi. 2]. xvii. 22.), 
and hence the knowledge of it may have reached the ears of his 
enemies. They learned this to be one of his statements that, 
after being put to death, he should rise again the third day. 

(2.) The ignorance of the women who visited the sepulchre in 
relation to the watch that had been set, furnishes no ground for 
doubting the truth of the fact; for it is highly probable, that they 
knew nothing of the entire proceedings of the past sabbath. 
While they were occupied with the services of the sabbath, the 
proceedings of the Sanhedrists had been privately transacted, and 
the guard stationed. 
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(3) Weare unable to discover the improbability of the members 
composing the Sanhedrim repairing to Pilate even on the Sab- 
bath, to prefer their request. Doubtless their consciences were 
uneasy. They had done a deed of which they could not but 
think; and the possibility of that deed with all its fearful accom- 
paniments being frustrated, was sufficient to excite their most 
painful anxiety. What would become of them, were Jesus after 
all to appear alive again? How could they dare to think of their 
"a if it should be demonstrated, that they had been fighting 


ainst a Being on whom heaven had impressed the seal of appro- 


* bation? The thought was most unwelcome: it made them restless 


even on their holy day of rest. Hence arose their application to 
Pilate. The application will appear still more appropriate and 
natural in their case, even on the Sabbath, if it be thought that 
they heard but recently the assertion of Jesus concerning his 
resurrection. The crucifixion was the great theme of conversation 
at Jerusalem; and, amid current reports, the doctrine of his 
resurrection, passing from one to another, may have alarmed the 
chief priests. They would therefore lose no time in applying for 
a watch. The very possibility of such an event as that of Jesus 
coming to life again would terrify their guilty consciences, and 
urge them to any measure likely to allay their fears. 

It is impossible to discover the motive that prompted Pilate to 
accede to their request. Perhaps he was actuated by an uneasi- 
ness similar to that which brought the chief priests before him. 
He had been seized with a superstitious fear, chiefly im con- 
sequence of the dreams of his wife; and he was willing to have 
released the prisoner. He had been anxious to clear himself of 
the guilt of shedding innocent blood. Whether the fact of his 
taking water before the multitude and washing his hands—saying, 
“‘T am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it” 
gave repose to his guilty conscience, may be fairly questioned. 
But he that could yield to the chief priests and elders, by deliver- 
ing up Jesus to death, when he would otherwise have released him, 
could hardly resist the simple request of allowing a watch. 

It is farther said, that the members of the Sanhedrim were credu- 
lous. They believed the soldiers who brought them information; 
and even held a formal council at which it was resolved to bribe the 
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guard. Is this consistent, it is asked, with the decorum of such 
a college; or, could men like Gamaliel, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
Nicodemus sanction it? Could the falsehood have escaped Pilate? 
And is it probable, that he would have concealed it, considering 
the relation he bore to the Pharisees? These circumstances have — 
so much plausibility, that even Olshausen confesses himself at a 
loss to deal with them. 

There is no foundation for charging the Sanhedrim with cre- 
dulity, because they listened to the report of the soldiers who kept 
watch. They knew that the soldiers could not fabricate it, except 
at the risk of their lives. The circumstances were of a kind to ~ 
demand belief, however reluctantly that belief may have been 
entertained. Every thing connected with the appearance of the 
watch tended at once to impress the minds of the chief priests and 
scribes with the truthfulness of the account. We are surprised at 
the notions of dignity attached by some commentators to the 
college of chief priests and elders. In the unjust and cruel 
measures they took against the Saviour, they little consulted their 
dignity. Determined to crush the Nazarene and his cause, they 
did not hesitate about the means by which their purpose might be 
accomplished. Dignity, decorum, propriety, weighed nothing in 
their estimation, when set over against any proceeding which pre- 
sented a possibility of success. The phrase ovpPovdov AaBovtes 
(xxvill. 12) does not necessarily imply the idea of a formal, deliberate 
sitting. The circumstances were such as to bring them together 
hastily; and the resolution to bribe the soldiers was the only one 
they could have adopted consistently with the exigency of the 
case. To affirm that the falsehood could not have escaped Pilate, 
is to assume that he took more interest in the matter than his 
whole character justifies. All his anxiety must have coincided 
with the measures already taken against the person of Christ, in 
which he had reluctantly involved himself. And as the story 
told him by the chief priests and scribes must have been more 
welcome than the real account of the case would have been, he 
naturally believed it, and took no farther trouble. Had he heard 
the true circumstances attendant on Jesus rising from the dead, 
his fears would have been excited, and his conscience rendered 
doubly uneasy. Such tidings must have been disagreeable to his 
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agitated spirit. But when he learned that the body had been 
stolen by the disciples at night, his fears had not to be allayed, 
nor were his superstitious feelings to be quieted. He felt that the 
part he had taken in putting Christ to death was unattended by 
the guilt and impiety in which it must have presented itself, had 
Jesus proved himself the Son of God by rising from the dead. 
Thus the information given by the Sanhedrim to Pilate, false 
though it was, found a welcome reception. Had he even suspected 
its truth, he would not have instituted a process of inquiry. 
Whether Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, and Gamaliel were 
present at the meeting of the Sanhedrim, isa point that cannot be 
ascertained. They may or may not have been there. The record 
is silent on the matter. And if they were present, had they the 
moral courage to object? Did they possess the boldness necessary 
to confront the body of the chief priests and elders? And suppose 
they did protest against the unworthy resolution, was it incumbent 
on the historian to relate the fact? The decision of the majority 
is the decision of a council. The dissent of a small minority is 
not usually given. Hence the record is perfectly consistent with 
the idea of a few persons refusing to sanction the open dissemina- 
tion of a falsehood. 

4. By an oversight in the editor of the Gospel, the same 
transaction is repeated. 

The narratives referred to are those in xii. 22-30 and ix. 32-34. 
Scheckenburger assumes a traditional mixing up of two different 
proceedings; while Strauss, followed by De Wette, supposes a 
double narrative of the same event. The two transactions are 
similar; but yet they appear to be distinct. In ix. 32, Matthew 
relates the dispossession of a dumb demoniac immediately after 
the cure of two blind men; for that the two events were directly 
consecutive is proved by the words avta@v 6é é&epyouévov 
idod x. T. A. which can be referred to none other than the two 
blind men. Since then the author of the first Gospel marks the 
time so precisely, it is scarcely possible that he could have related 
the same occurrence again by mistake at a period quite different. 
Hence the presumption is, that another event is described in 
xii. 22 ff. Granting that Luke xi. 14-36 is parallel with Matth. xii. 
22-45, which some however deny, there is no contradiction in the 
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circumstance that the former historian specifies the dumbness only, 
since he does so without denying or excluding the blindness. It 
is true, that in Matthew ix. 32, dumbness alone is specified in the 
demoniac who was healed; but it is not possible to bring it into 
identity with Luke xi. 14, etc. The two passages are quite 
separate and distinct. The astonishment of the multitude, and 
the blasphemous assertions of the Pharisees after witnessing both 
dispossessions, are natural in the circumstances, and are appro- 
priately introduced in connection with similar events. Those who 
consider the exactness with which Matthew has marked the time 
of the one miracle, will not easily allow that he committed a mis- 
take by relating it twice. How could he be so negligent, apart 
from all supernatural guidance, as to repeat the same miracle on 
another occasion ? 

5. Another objection is the want of graphic description in one 
who was an eye-witness, like Matthew. This appears to us a 
strange objection. It proceeds on the assumption that picturesque- 
ness of delineation belonged to an eye-witness and apostle. The 
natural abilities and temperament of those called by Christ to-be 
his peculiar associates were not changed by their calling or con- 
version. They were elevated and spiritualised, but not essentially 
transformed. Their mental habitudes continued substantially the 
same, the sinful elements being subdued or removed. When we 
find, therefore, that Matthew did not possess the faculty of paint- 
ing, although he was eye-witness of our Lord’s actions, all that 
can be inferred from the fact is, that his mind was not of that 
peculiar complexion to enable him to draw vivid pictures. In- 
deed the nature of his occupation was unfavourable to that kind 
of description. As a collector of taxes, we should not expect 
much of the picturesque or imaginative from his pen. Accompt- 
ants are not ordinarily possessed of the best talents for description. 
They deal in the exact and formal, in accuracy of detail, or in 
grouping together what is analogous. Their graphic power is 
ordinarily feeble. They dispose of their materials with solidity and 
exactness, hut seldom aim at painting a scene. Besides, there is no 
reason for believing that Matthew was a man of much education. 
The passage ix. 9 ff. is chosen unfortunately for themselves, by 
the opponents of the apostolic authorship of the Gospel. How 
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could the writer speak of himself and the entertainment he gave, 
after the manner of Mark and Luke? The modesty of the author, 
so apparent, furnishes a strong argument in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel. He says of himself, ‘a man named Matthew, 
sitting,” etc.; while Mark has, “ Levi, the sun of Alphaeus ;” and 
Luke, “ a publican named Levi.” Luke says, ‘ Levi made a great 
feast in his house,” while nothing correspondent in expression is 
found in Matthew. Luke states that ‘he left all,” a circumstance 
omitted in the first Gospel. Surely the want of graphic power 
charged on this passage, so far from throwing doubt on the 
apostolicity of the document, goes to shew that Matthew himself 
was the writer, because every circumstance which might appear 
to savour of self-commendation, is suppressed. 

6. The evangelist has allowed himself’ to be led astray, by re- 
garding certain prophecies so as to model the history after them 
(xxi. 7; xxvii. 3-10; perhaps also verse 39 ff.) 

Strauss affirms that Matthew misunderstood the prophecy in 
Zechariah ix. 9, thinking that two asses were specified in it, the 
one Wn, the other YY. It is farther averred, that Matthew, or 
rather the writer of the Gospel, represents Jesus riding on both at 
the same time. The latter statement is manifestly incorrect. It 
is true that é7davw avT@v occurs twice in chap. xxi. 7; but the 
use of the plural does not prove that the rider sat on both to- 
gether. The expression is a popular one, without being exact. 
That it is far from being uncommon, may be seen from parallels 
in Judges, xii. 7, and Genesis, xix. 29. But although it can thus 
be perfectly justified on the supposition of its reference to dvos 
and 7r@Aos, yet we believe that émdvw avtov alludes to the (uatea, 
or garments. It is true that the former évadvw avtov must be 
referred to the dvos cai m@Xos; but the latter éravw adtav is 
most naturally referred to (uatia: and he sat upon the GARMENTS. 
Two animals were brought, a foal and its mother, the latter being 
probably used in bringing the former. Both were closely related, 
and more easily led along together. The other evangelists make 
no mention of the mother-ass; but their silence regarding her does 
not prove the contradictory character of Matthew’s narrative which 


does introduce her. 
It was a primary object with the author of the first Gospel, to 
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shew the exact fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in the person 
and proceedings of Christ. Hence he adduces the prediction in 
Zechariah, in. terms not deviating very widely from the original. 
The ab between évov and madov in verse 5 is exegetical: “on 
an ass, even a foal, the son of an ass.” So also the 1 between 
“ion and ‘WY is explanatory. Matthew regarded YY as epexe- 
getical of Wn, while he introduces viov irofuyiov corresponding 
to nvnx ja. He judged it necessary to his design to state, that 
Christ rode on a young ass which had never been used before, 
the offspring of a she-ass that had been employed as a beast of 
burden. This circumstance, trivial as it may appear, had doubt- 
less a reference to the nature of his kingdom. That the Saviour 
should make his entry into Jerusalem on an animal young, un- 
broken, strong, comported with the genius of that new kingdom 
he was about to establish. 

In regard to xxvii. 3-10, we cannot admit that the account of 
Judas there given contradicts that of Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In various respects it differs, without however pre- 
senting a direct opposition". 

It is assumed by De Wette and many others, that the evangelist 
was misled by Jeremiah xviii. 1, and that he named fim instead 
of Zechariah. But we see no ground for the hypothesis. It lacks 
even the shadow of probability. In every other case the evan- 
gelist has quoted correctly, and why should he not have done so 
in the present? In another work’ we have endeavoured to shew, 
that the latter portion of the book now attached to Zechariah, 
and going by his name, properly belongs to Jeremiah. The very 
circumstance of his adapting the passage to the purpose for which 
it is quoted, the changes made in the original words, the departures 
from the Hebrew and Septuagint, favour the notion that the 
writer was then wide awake, employing his powers of reflection 
and discrimination, in the exercise of which he could scarcely 
have committed so great a blunder as some attribute to him. 
The confusion in the Greek words of which De Wette speaks, is 
founded on the change of persons introduced; for, instead of ‘¢ J was 
prized at,” the historian puts ‘‘ THEY valued,” altering the first per- 
son singular into the third plural. In the Hebrew, the prophet 
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Jeremiah, as a symbolical person acting a symbolical part, ap- 
pears; whereas the evangelist writes of Christ in the third person, 
applying to the antitype language used of the type. . 

7. Several discourses of Jesus are not adduced in true historical 
connexion (x. 19 ff.; xviii. 8 f., several proverbs contained in 
the sermon on the mount); others are not even truthfully handed 
Gomer 23;.201. 39 f.; xx. 16; xxvi. 13; xxv. 19 f)). 

It has been already shewn, that the writer did not mean to 
place all the events of the evangelical history in their true 
sequence. This circumstance however forms no objection to 
the apostolic origin of the Gospel usually designated by Matthew’s 
name. As the writer did not intend to record all the occurrences 
and discourses connected with the Redeemer’s sojourn on earth, 
but simply purposed to give a selection, it need not be assumed 
or asserted that he meant to follow the regular course of chrono- 
logical narrative. 

But when De Wette and others affirm, that the evangelist has 
not given a faithful or true record of certain particulars, the 
charge is so serious as to demand minute examination. We shall 
glance at the passages adduced to substantiate the accusation. 
Ch. x. 23.—‘‘ But when they persecute you in this city flee ye 
into another: for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.” De Wette 
refers the coming of Christ in this passage to the return promised 
in the twenty-fourth chapter, and argues, that the dangers here 
foretold are not applicable to the state of things represented in 
that chapter. There a point of view is taken which extends over 
the whole earth; while in the present case it is limited to Pales- 
tine. Accordingly a conjecture is hazarded, to the effect that 
the writer had two different sources at his disposal, from which 
he could draw an account of the Saviour’s discourses. In the 
passage before us he made use of one; in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the other. We refer the coming of the Son of Man to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The charge delivered to the twelve, 
immediately before their mission, is much longer in Matthew than 
in Mark or Luke. Matthew may have transferred to the present 
oceasion much that was subsequently delivered to the apostles; 
or Mark and Luke may not have described, with the same fulness 
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as Matthew, every thing spoken at the present time. One thing 
is certain, that the charge, as given in the first Gospel, refers not 
only to the first mission on which the apostles were sent forth 
during the ite of Jesus on earth, but also to another, in which 
ihe qualifications should be required, and the whole world 
comprehended. The entire discourse is so connected and apparently 
consecutive, that it cannot be separated into two distinct portions 
which may be supposed to have been spoken at two different 
times. Admonitions, applicable to the state of the apostles when 
they were first sent forth to the Jews, and to their state when 
they should subsequently enter on a wider sphere of activity, are 
mingled together; so that the Saviour, when first imstructing 
them, had respect to their future life, and passed in his discourse 
from the one to the other. He comprehended in the one address 
particular and general precepts, suited at once to their partial 
errand, and to their universal sphere of operation. In so doing, 
he was anticipating what should be especially requisite at a different 
period. Surely in all this there was nothing incongruous. 

Ch. xii. 39, etc.—‘‘ But he answered and said unto them, An 
evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given to it but the sign of the prophet Jonas. 
For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly; so shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh shall rise in judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it; because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than 
Jonas is here.” 

On this passage De Wette observes: —‘* According to Matthew, 
the sign of Jonas, in verse 40, is said to have been his abode in 
the belly of the whale, and the sign which Jesus was about to 
give that generation, his abode in the heart of the earth. But 
this explanation is unsuitable, because (1), verse 41 does not agree 
with it; whereas in Luke, the preaching of Jonas, and nothing 
else, is spoken of. (2) We do not read that the fate of the 
prophet on the sea had been known to the Ninevites. (3) That 
was no prophetic sign whatever, but a punishment and a gracious 
restoration of the rebellious prophet; and as to Jesus himself, he 
is (4), in verse 41, set above Jonas, not in respect of being a sign, 
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but in respect of his person or preaching. (5) His resurrection 
was not a sign to the unbelieving, who had no perception of it, 
but to the believing.” 

The same Eoiedion, in substance, is presented by” Neander' 
who observes, that the allusion to Christ’s resurrection’ in the 
fortieth verse is quite foreign to the original connection, and to 
the view with which the preceding, as well as the subsequent verses 
were spoken. So, too, many others. These interpreters assert, that 
Jesus did not mean his own resurrection, when he spoke of the 
sign of Jonas that should be given to the generation then alive, 
but that he meant his preaching; whence they conclude, that the 
writer of the verse puts an erroneous interpretation of the disciples 
into the mouth of their Master, in the fortieth verse. It would 
appear, from Luke xi. 29-31, that Jonas himself was a sign—his 
person, his public character, his preaching, his entire appearance 
on earth—although that passage has chiefly respect to his preach- 
ing. They are thus confirmed in their opinion by the passage in 
Luke. 

(1) We admit, that in the forty-first verse the preaching of 
Jonas alone is spoken of; but it is not true, on that account, that 
this verse disagrees with the fortieth. In it Christ speaks of 
what the Ninevites did after the preaching of Jonas, not of what 
they did after witnessing the sign of the prophet. The topic in 
the forty-first verse is introduced by Jesus, for the purpose of 
convicting and silencing his hearers, by shewing them from the 
example of the Ninevites repenting, the greatness of their punish- 
ment should ¢hey continue impenitent after jis preaching. Thus 
the fortieth verse speaks of the sign, while in the forty-first another 
particular is introduced; viz. the preaching of Jonas. 

(2) The preceding remarks effectually dispose of the next par- 
ticular in the objection, according to which we are informed, that 
the fate of the prophet on the sea was unknown to the Ninevites. 
It is not said that his fate on the sea was a sign to the Ninevites. 

(3) What is the meaning of the expression, the sign of Jonas ? 
Does it mean that his fate was a sign to succeeding ages, in being 
a type of the resurrection of Christ. In this respect we believe it 
was a sign, though we should not confine it to that sole particular. 
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The prophet’s miraculous preser vation may have been a sign to the 
men of Nineveh also. It is not improbable that he related the 
wonderful occurrence to them, though the Old Testament is silent 
on the subject. The fact of its being a punishment inflicted on 
the prophet, does not argue its want of being a sign. It may 
have been both, as it seems to us to have been really intended. 
Viewed comprehensively, it was a righteous retribution on Jonah, 
and furnished a warning or prophetic intimation, to the inhabitants 
of the city. It bore different aspects towards the prophet himself, 
and those whom he was commanded to address. 

(4) The answer to this particular is contained in the observa- 
tions already made. Jesus speaks both of the sign of Jonas and 
of his preaching, the two being different. In the forty-first verse 
he is placed sidae the Old Tesisimand prophet in regard to the 
latter, i.e. his preaching, but not in relation to the former, because 
they are not identical, as the objection assumes. 

(5) His resurrection was intended for the world at large. As 
a demonstration of the truth of his religion, it was equally adapted 
to convince the gainsayer and to confirm the faith of the believer. 
Thus the allusion to the resurrection appears to us appropriate in 
the connection. The evil generation wanted some striking mani- 
festation of power on the part of Jesus, that they might be led by 
it to believe His divine mission. But they were indisposed to 
believe on Him, even though He should have wrought a notable 
miracle before their eyes. He had wrought miracles which some 
of the Scribes and Pharisees had witnessed, or of which they were 
informed by credible persons; and yet they rejected Him. The 
entire manifestation of Jesus on earth, till the time at least when 
this question was put to Him, was a sign; yet because of the 
blindness and hardness of their hearts, they did not perceive it. 
Jesus therefore informs them, that one sign for all should 
afterwards be given them; viz. His resurrection from the dead. 
If they would not be convinced by it, they should have none 
other. _ It is true that it was to be a condemnatory sign to them. 
This fact however did not le in the phenomenon itself. It 
resulted from continued unbelief on their part. The resurrection 
might have convinced them of His Messiahship. 

Ch. xx. 16.—‘‘ For many are called, but few are chosen.” This 
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phrase is said to have here an unsuitable position, because it belongs 
to the parable in xxii.1 ff. The objection seems to have been bor- 
rowed from Kern. The clause appears to contain a reason for the 
preceding statement, ‘‘ the last shall be first, and the first last.” 
Some think, that the parable was primarily directed against the 
Jews, who were first called to be the people of God, and stood 
highest in point of privilege. The Gentiles were last called to be 
partakers of salvation. The murmuring of those whom the parable 
describes as first called, because God conferred equal privileges 
on such as had been called at the eleventh hour, agrees with the 
character of the Jews, whose envy against the Gentiles was noto- 
rious. Nothing indeed could have tended more to mortify their 
pride, than to see the Gentiles equal partakers of God’s grace with 
themselves. But the first clause of the sixteenth verse shews, 
that the parable was also intended to have a general bearing. The 
relation between Jews and Gentiles was its primary purport, 
without excluding analogous cases in all ages. That belonged to 
a comprehensive class of instances, which all come fairly within 
scope of the parable. It is given as a leading example; and by 
means of it parallel cases may be ascertained. ‘* Many who are 
first in their own estimation, or in that of the world, shall be 
lowest in God’s sight; while others, vile in their own eyes, and 
disregarded by the world, shall be preferred of Heaven; for many 
are called, but few are chosen,” i.e. many persons enjoy the out- 
ward call of the Gospel, while few are truly chosen in the divine 
counsels to eternal life. The clause to which objection is made 
partakes of the character of a proverb, or general principle, which 
the writer takes occasion to enunciate in the present connection. 
It is suitable where it stands; but there are other positions where 
it might be equally appropriate. ‘The Jews were highly privi- 
leged as a nation; yet few of them comparatively made such use 
of their privileges as to evince their election of God. 

The explanation now given is perhaps the most approved one; 
yet we cannot perceive its exact propriety or adaptation, notwith- 
standing the degree of plausibility belonging to it. The parable 
seems rather to refer to labourers in ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven,” 
that is, to persons who have been called at different times into 
the true Gospel state—to believers in Christ. Under Messiah’s 
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spiritual reign, the first and last called are placed on equal footing, 
a shorter service not being prejudicial to the real interests of 
some, nor a longer obedience giving others a claim to higher 
advantages. Both are alike indebted to free grace for their call- 
ing; and therefore they occupy a similar position as respects 
reward in the sight of God. This principle of equalisation is 
confirmed and illustrated (yap) by a proposition apparently pro- 
verbial, ‘‘ Many are called, but few are chosen,” i.e. “* Though 
many are called to serve Messiah in his kingdom, few are chosen 
to peculiar distinction in that kingdom.” Few among the called 
are selected for stations of eminent trust, and consequently to 
unusual reward. The éxdrgextot belong to the «Anroi, but are 
particularly distinguished among them. Thus the sentence seems 
applicable to the parable. The words objected to an this connection 
are of general application, and may be appropriate in various 
relations. ‘The objection is obviated at once by Tischendorf’s 
reading, according to which the clause is omitted; but the autho- 
rities in favour of expunging it are not sufficient to warrant so 
bold a step. Even Lachmann has retained it. : 

Ch. xxvi. 13.—‘ Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel 
shall be preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” ‘* Here 
the evangelist forgets himself, and makes Jesus refer to the Gospel 
which he was just writing.” Fritzsche" would expunge todro, 
contrary to authority, because it creates the difficulty. There is 
no reason for supposing that todrto did not proceed from Jesus 
himself, if evayyédvov be properly understood in the present con- 
nection. It means the story of my death, which was indeed glad 
tidings to the world; not the written Gospel, whichis a sense of the 
term that is posterior to the New Testament. The verse has no 
appearance of incongruity in the position it now occupies. It is 
true that John has nothing corresponding; but Mark gives the 
same words. 

Ch. xxvin. 19.—‘ Bamrilerv ets to dvowa, or eri TO dvemare I. 
Xp. (Acts vi. 16; 11.38) denotes baptising with reference to an 
acknowledgment and confession of the name of Jesus, to bind a 
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person by baptism to believe in Jesus, and to confess that belief. 
Hence the expression implies the idea of an engagement to believe 
in Father, Son, and Spirit. But a combination of the threefold 
view of God implying such reflection, though it might indeed be 
found in the apostles (2 Cor. xiii. 13), could hardly appear in 
Christ, and even among the former it could scarcely be exhibited 
as an object of confession. Besides, in the apostolic period, occa- 
sionally at least, all reference in baptism to the Holy Spirit was 
absent (Acts vill.16), even though the usual expression, eis Td 
évoua “I. Xp. be considered as an abbreviation of the one before 
us, and there be here prescribed, not a formula of baptism, but 
simply the object of it.” 

The substance of this objection is also given by Strauss. To 
refute it fully, it would be necessary to shew the proper nature of 
baptism as a symbolic ordinance, which cannot be attempted in 
the present place. 

That Jesus meant to prescribe a fixed formula of baptism is not 
probable. Had such been his design, his words should have been, 
‘“* Teach all nations, saying, | baptise thee,” etc. ete. Nor would 
the apostles and their assistants have in that case departed from it, 
and adopted a shorter instead. He rather intended to indicate 
the common Head of that spiritual organisation under which 
converts desiring the rite should become bound by new obli- 
gations. 

After all that has been written, it is exceedingly difficult to 
settle the precise meaning of the expression Bamrifew eis 76 
évona TOD TaTpOS, Kal TOD viod, Kal TOD aylov TmVvEvpaTos, ‘‘ to 
baptise into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
Perhaps De Wette assigns it too much meaning, when it is 
made to involve an express obligation to receive the doctrine of 
a Triune God as a direct object of faith. The primary idea of it, 
as far as we can gather from similar phrases in the New Testa- 
ment, seems to be this, that the person baptised is supposed to 
adopt the system of religion in which the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost occupy the pre-eminent position,—to come into a state of 
subordination to the laws of Christianity. The Father is speci- 
fied, because the Son revealed him under the new economy; the 
Holy Spirit, inasmuch as He was promised by the Redeemer to 
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the disciples. In professing to ‘adopt the Son as their Teacher 
and Law-giver, the baptised could not avoid a recognition of the 
Father, by whom He had been sent, or of the Holy Spirit, who 
was to take the things of Christ and apply them to the heart. 
Whether the commission implied so much as should authorise the 
persons administering baptism to require a distinct profession of 
faith in the essential unity and coequality of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, is doubtful. We cannot suppose that the apostles 
baptised none except such as solemnly devoted themselves at the 
time to the service of the Sacred Trinity, or gave themselves up 
by solemn covenant ‘‘to God the Father as their Father, recon- 
ciled by Christ; and to Christ as their Saviour, and the Holy 
Ghost as their Sanctifier.” Perhaps they did not demand or 
expect a definite, formal avowal of belief in the doctrme of the 
Trinity. Those who submitted to baptism virtually professed, by 
their desire for initiation into a Christian church, to adopt the 
religious system, and to be subject to the laws of the Son. This 
is probably all that the apostles and their companions inculcated 
on the baptised, or that they would have required from them had 
they reason to think that any desiring to be admitted within the 
pale of Christianity were not proper subjects of baptism. 

These observations may serve to shew the unreasonableness of 
the objection founded on the so called formula of baptism. It is 
of no importance to adduce Acts viii. 16, where all reference to 
the Holy Spirit is wanting, because we do not believe in the 
invariableness of the words, nor in the possibility of a person 
receiving the Son as his Law-giver and Teacher without an 
acknowledgment of the Spirit as proceeding from the Father and 
the Son. Baptism had been practised during the ministry of our 
Lord. It was not instituted now. Yet it was befitting the 
Author of the Christian religion to give a solemn and public sanc- 
tion to the rite, immediately before he ascended, by indicating its 
general object and providing for its perpetuity. It is true that 
He does not condescend to point out the specific nature and design 
of the symbolic ordinance before us. He simply mentions the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost as claiming submission from the 
baptised. But no one who views the institution aright will fail to 
mistake its implied reference to the Spirit, because He is set forth 
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as the Agent whose office is to apply the atonement of Christ to 
the purification of the soul. ta : 

8. “We find great obscurity with respect to the Messianic 
dignity attributed to himself by Jesus; and there is a contradiction 
between the sermon on the mount, which rests on the basis that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and xvi. 16.” It will be apparent to the 
attentive reader of the Gospels, that the true character of Jesus 
was gradually revealed. His Messianic dignity was always indeed 
presupposed, but not made prominent. His divine attributes were 
not intended to be conspicuously manifested in the days of His 
flesh. There is no contradiction between the sermon on the 
mount and Matthew xvi. 16. The verb droxadvrrew is used in 
relation to a thing already known, in various places of the New 
Testament (Matt. x1. 25; Gal. i. 16; Ephes. i. 17), and need not 
therefore, on the present occasion, be taken to denote the unfolding 
of a thing for the first time. For aught we can tell, Jesus may 
have previously made disclosures of His Messianic dignity to the 
disciples. Indeed the Gospels contain various intimations that 
the Messianic dignity was known from the commencement of His 
ministry. At the first passover he says, ‘* Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up;” and if there was no desire to 
conceal His Messiahship in the sermon on the mount, why should 
it have been previously kept in the background? Or, Peter may 
have addressed Jesus as the Messiah before, without attaching de- 
finite or correct ideas to that appellation. It is the mode in which 
he confessed Jesus to be the Messiah at this critical period, which 
evinces a new perception of the Master he followed. Probably 
the notions previously entertained of Him, in the character of 
the promised Messiah, were largely the offspring of Peter’s own 
mind—the result of his own reflection—tinged no doubt with 
the sensuous and the earthy; but the present confession resulted 
from the revelation of the Spirit. This objection has been urged 
by Scheckenburger, Strauss, De Wette, and others, without 
effect. 

9. Ch. xv. 29-39.—The similarity of the transaction recorded 
in this place to that related in xiv. 13 ff, has been thought to 
indicate, that one and the same fact is narrated in both. The 
minor details alone are different ; and it is pronounced incredible 
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that the same occurrence should ‘have been repeated within so 
short an interval, without any allusion of the disciples, on the 
second occasion, to the first. Such isthe view of Schleiermacher*, 
Schulz’, Kern, Credner’, Hase, Strauss, Neander, and De Wette. 
The last named writer attaches particular weight to the thirty- 
third verse, where, as he thinks, the doubting question of the 
disciples is wholly unintelligible after the first miraculous feeding 
of the multitudes, however great their obtuseness may have been. 

In reply to these objections we remark, that Mark has likewise 
related both miracles; so that there are two witnesses to their 
separateness. But it isalleged, that Mark is dependent on Matthew 
in this instance, and falls accordingly into the same error. The 
two passages in Matt. xvi. 9 f. and Mark vii. 19 f, when com- 
pared, appear to us to present insuperable difficulty to the proposed 
identification of the miracles. In the ninth and tenth verses of 
Matthew’s Gospel, sixteenth chapter, and in the nineteenth and 
twentieth verses of Mark’s Gospel, eighth chapter, the miracles 
are clearly referred to by Jesus as separate and distinct. De 
Wette perceiving the difficulty says, that this address of Jesus to 
His disciples must be supposititious, or else it requires to be strongly 
modified. Such is the expedient to which the hypothesis leads— 
an expedient that arbitrarily sets aside certain utterances of the 
Redeemer to which no objection can be taken, except their stand- 
ing in the way of a peculiar hypothesis. In Matthew’s Gospel, 
xv. 32, we find these words: ‘‘ Then Jesus called his disciples 
unto Him and said, I have compassion on the multitude because 
they continue with me now three days and have nothing to eat: 
and I will not send them away fasting, lest they faint in the way.” 
It was natural for the disciples to infer from this language, that 
he did not intend to work a miracle again in feeding the multitude. 
He had allowed them to remain three days with Him in the retired 
district, without supplying their physical wants. Hence the dis- 
ciples express astonishment at His words, and reply, ‘‘ Whence 
should we have so much bread in the wilderness, as to fill so 
great a multitude?” His own language had led them to think 
that he did not purpose to work a miracle, as on a former occasion; 
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else he would not have delayed. it so long; and accordingly 
their reply, taking the interrogative form, betrays their wonder. 
But when Jesus Sedans them more mmtiely as to the quantity 
of bread they had—‘‘ How many loaves have ye?”—their simple 
answer was, ‘‘ Seven, and a few little fishes.” Here is no astonish- 
ment; for the thought had now entered their minds that He was 
about to work a miracle. They wonder no more, but simply 
reply to His question, and prepare to obey His commands. 

10. The baptism of Jesus, as narrated in the first Gospel, in 
comparison with John’s account of the same event, has been 
adduced against the apostolic composition of the former (iii. 
13-17). 

The words, ‘I have need to be baptised of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” says de Wette, presuppose that John is acquainted 
with Jesus: not exactly that he recognises in him the Messiah, 
but yet that he judges him far superior to himself, and fitter to be 
initiated into the kingdom of God. On the contrary, the Baptist 
says (John i. 31), he did not know Jesus before the baptism. To 
understand these words as meaning he did not know Him as the 
Messiah, but was well acquainted with him in other respects, is 
contrary to exegetical simplicity. Hence, with Liicke and Strauss, 
we must assume a contradiction between Matthew and John, to 
the disadvantage of the former. 

There can be no hesitation in affirming, that the testimony of 
John the Baptist, in the 29th and subsequent verses of the first 
chapter of John’s Gospel, was given after the baptism of Jesus; 
while the verb #Sevv and others in the same connection point to a 
past event. John did not know Christ before the latter came to be 
publicly baptised. He did not know Him personally, They had 
probably never met. ‘Their lives had been spent apart;—that of 
Jesus in private retirement at Nazareth, that of John in a remote 
and mountainous district. But yet the words of Matthew, ui. 14, 
imply some knowledge of Jesus on the part of John before the 
former’s public baptism. Here therefore it must be assumed, 
that God pointed Him out to John, by an inward revelation, as 
the distinguished Person whose office was to baptise with the 
Holy Ghost. In a similar way, a knowledge of Saul, and likewise 
of David, was communicated to Samuel. The recognition implied 
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by the descent of the Holy Ghost followed the baptism; so that 
John must have previously obtained direct assurance from above, 
that Jesus was the Messiah. 

11. Another objection is drawn from the account given of 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness; which, in the present form 
of it, says De Wette, cannot be historical. 

A full consideration of this topic belongs to the commentator 
rather than the writer of an Introduction. The only plausible 
method in which the narrative can be adduced against the apostolic 
origin of the first Gospel, is by insisting on its wnhistorical form. 
But before the charge be advanced, some satisfactory explanation 
of its nature should be given by the objector. He should clearly 
shew, in what precisely the unhistorical character of the narration 
consists. We admit that the literal acceptation of the paragraph 
presents very great, if not insuperable difficulties. Nor among 
the numerous attempts which have been made to unravel this 
mysterious part of the evangelical history, has any view been given 
which is not open to several objections. Inward suggestions pre- 
sent the usual enticements to sin. This being the ordinary course 
of Divine Providence, the most natural interpretation is that which 
accords with it. Assuming then that the series of temptations was 
internal, though represented in the outward form of action, the sub- 
jective reality justifies the living external representation. A certain 
train of thought, embodying the current but incorrect views of 
the times, suggested itself to the spotless mind of Jesus, which He 
at once repelled without harbouring. It is scarcely possible to 
realise the nature and severity of this trial, without having distinct 
ideas of the manhood of Jesus. He possessed all the natural feel- 
ings of the human heart. He was about to enter on public life. 
His contemporaries associated certain ideas with Messiah. They 
expected that He would be clothed with extraordinary authority. 
They thought that He would be endued with supernatural powers. 
They looked for a temporal prince wielding the powers with 
which he was invested for his own advantage, relieving his wants, 
protecting himself from injury, gratifymg his own desires, and 
exalting himself to the highest earthly dominion. These were the 
sentiments of the time, which constituted the chief elements of the 
suggestions presented to the mind of Jesus. The ideas were art- 
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fully chosen, and were directed in some inexplicable way by the 
powers of darkness against the sinless soul of the Redeemer. They 
formed the most powerful assault that could have been made upon 
Him, at the very crisis of His history, when he was about to appear 
in his public character, and found Himself in a position which 
opened up prospects of the greatest magnificence—the mysterious 
possession of the Divine nature. ‘The time and place are real and 
literally correct. Jesus was in the wilderness, preparing Himself 
by inward meditation for the great work of His public ministry. 
Surely the description, viewed in this light, is quite in keeping 
with the Hebrew style. A parallel may be found in the case of 
some Old Testament prophets, such as Hosea. According to the 
present interpretation, we obtain a narrative which is certainly 
historical in part, although wanting, perhaps, in such a historical 
character as many wish to find in it*. 

12. Matthew xvii. 24-27. 

(1) ‘‘ The miracle, whether it be one of power or of knowledge, 
is very unnecessary, since he might have received a stater in a 
natural way. It is, moreover, unworthy of Jesus, because on no 
other occasion does he call his power of working miracles into 
exercise for himself (comp. iv. 4). 

(2) The miracle presupposes something utterly impossible, viz. 
that the fish should have had the piece of money in its mouth, 
for when a fish swallows any thing it does not stay in the mouth, 
but descends into the stomach. 

(3) It is also against the assumption of a miracle that the con- 
sequence is not alluded to. It is not said, as in the case of other 
miracles, that Peter ‘‘ did and found as Jesus had commanded.” 

We should scarcely have ventured to adduce these arguments, 
or to consider them separately, were it not that Olshausen has 
been greatly perplexed with the difficulties of the passage, and by 
no means satisfied with any explanation he could himself furnish 
in opposition to Paulus and Strauss. 

(1) Was a miracle unnecessary? So it is affirmed, because the 
money might have been easily procured without the aid of the 


@ See a very able essay on this topic by Ullmann, in his Treatise Die Sund- 
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third edition, pp. 48 - 50. 
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supernatural. It must be allowed that Jesus had no money at 
the time. It is possible to conceive that He would have taken 
gifts had they been freely offered Him, because he was continually 
doing good to the bodies and souls of men with the most dis- 
interested benevolence. The perfect majesty and propriety of His 
nature would not have rejected the spontaneous offerings of those 
who were receiving far higher benefit from Him. But we can 
scarcely conceive that it would have comported with the dignity 
of His person or the decorum of His character, to ask or borrow 
money from men. The Son of the Most High, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, would have been lessened in his appearances 
among men beneath His true position, had he resorted to asking. 

Was the miracle unworthy of Jesus, because he never exerted 
His miraculous power on behalf of Himself? If the case be 
attentively considered, it will be found perhaps that the miracle 
was not wrought for Himself. 

The reasoning addressed to Peter renders it apparent that the 
tribute was a religious one, levied for the service of the temple 
from every male above twenty years of age, once in the year. 
When he came to Capernaum, the collectors of this tax applied 
to Peter the spokesman of the apostles, asking him whether his 
Master paid the customary theocratic tribute? They thought 
perhaps, that Jesus might naturally claim exemption from its 
payment, on the ground of his desire to be considered the 
Messiah. It is difficult to discover the exact state of Peter’s 
mind when he answered the collectors in the affirmative. At the 
time of transfiguration, which immediately preceded the present 
incident, he had exalted ideas of the nature and person of Jesus, 
recognising in Him the promised Messiah; but he and his com- 
panions were exceedingly sorrowful when informed of the 
betrayal, sufferings, and death of the Son of Man. The latter 
revelation might weaken the conceptions entertained of the Divine 
nature of Jesus; and hence Peter might suppose that his Master 
would pay the tax, just as he fulfilled every duty required by the 
law of Moses. Hence the incident to which Peter’s forward haste 
in returning an affirmative answer for his Master gave rise, was 
employed to serve an important purpose. It was made the instru- 
ment of convincing the disciple, that although, as the Son of God, 
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the Messiah was justly exempt from payment of the theocratic 
tribute, he condescended to that humble duty all the more readily, 
that his enemies, who did not acknowledge his Messiahship, might 
be deprived of a pretext for accusing him of neglecting the law. 
If the sons of kings pay no tribute to their fathers; much less 
should the Son of Israel’s King render pecuniary support to the 
maintenance of a worship which was only preparatory to His 
coming. The Saviour intended at once to shew the relation He 
bore to the theoéracy, His condescension in fulfilling all right- 
eousness, and His omnipotent power. He meant to impress the 
mind of Peter in particular with a deeper consciousness of the 
Master’s Messianic dignity, because thaf mind, ready to lose an 
abiding hold of the great truth, seemed to have almost let it go 
on the present occasion. 

(2) That the transaction supposes something impossible can 
only be allowed by such as determine a priori to reject all mira- 
culousness in it. Peter was commanded to betake himself to his 
former craft for procurement of the necessary money, while the 
omniscience of Jesus had foretold, and His omnipotence arranged 
the event. The first fish taken was to have a piece of money in 
its mouth. To affirm that the coin should have been in the 
stomach, beeause fishes immediately swallow what they take into 
their mouth, is virtually to deny the miracle beforehand. 

(3) The account of the incident is apparently incomplete. The 
narrative terminates somewhat abruptly. But because the accom- 
plishment of miracles is noticed on other occasions, it does not 
follow that absolute uniformity should be pursued in the mode of 
description. 

13. Matthew xxi. 18-22.— Most interpreters view the deed 
here recorded as invested with a symbolical character. As bearing 
an allegorical aspect, it is worthy of Jesus; whereas exceptions 
have been made to His character, if we regard Him simply as 
cursing an innocent fig-tree. The symbolical actions of the Old 
Testament prophets, by which they illustrated or confirmed their 
predictions, favour this view. But there is a difference of opimion 
concerning the spiritual import of the act. Many suppose that 
Jesus meant to call attention to the ruin of the Jewish nation, 
now spiritually unfruitful. For this purpose they compare the 
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parable in Luke xiii.6, which may have been delivered at the 
same time. But his subsequent words suggest a different and 
preferable view of the action. It was designed to be another 
proof of His power to the disciples, and a means of strengthening 
their feeble faith. If their Master exhibited such command over 
the powers of nature, how were they encouraged to place unlimited 
confidence in Him, and in the moral efficacy of His doctrine. 
In view of the dangers that surrounded them, this impressive act 
was fitted to call forth their highest faith in His ability to save 
from every foe, whether human or spiritual. De Wette objects 
to the symbolic character of the action, because there is no 
intimation of it in the "Gospels; but surely the parable of the 
barren fig-tree in Luke’s Gospel, as well as Jesus’ own words, 
after pronouncing the doom of the tree, suggest a moral 
import. That the narrative was traditionally developed out 
of the parable, is an arbitrary assumption on the part of Strauss 
and Hase. 

14. Another objection advanced against Matthew’s Gospel, is 
founded on the account it gives of the time when our Saviour 
celebrated the Last Supper. This lies equally against Mark and 
Luke, who coincide with the first Gospel in their narrative of the 
transaction. On the present occasion, it comes before us as mili- 
tating against the first Gospel. 

It is alleged then, that the synoptical Gospels represent Jesus 
as celebrating the Passover on the evening after the fourteenth of 
Nisan, so that he was crucified on the fifteenth; while John 
states that he was crucified on the fourteenth day of the same 
month, his crucifixion thus preceding the legal time of the 
Jewish paschal supper. In the former case, the Supper of which 
our Lord partook the night before he suffered, was the ordinary 
paschal supper of the Jews; in the latter, the feast of the Passover 
was not yetcome. Thus according to many there is an express con- 
tradiction, John being supposed to give the correct statement, and 
the writer of the first Gospel an erroneous one. The most recent 
expositors of the New Testament, such as Liicke>, Meyer, and 
De Wette, insist on the irreconcilableness of the two accounts, 
while all admit the exceeding difficulty of the question. 
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The argument consists of the following separate points, to each 
of which it is necessary to attend :— 

Tt should be remarked by way of introduction, that the first 
three Gospels render it certain that our Lord partook of the 
Jewish paschal supper the night before he suffered. We take it 
for granted also, that the same supper is spoken of in John xiii. 1, 
etc., notwithstanding the opinion of Lightfoot’, Wolf¢, and 
others, after Origen, that John there speaks of an earlier meal 
in Bethany. All the concomitant circumstances related in the 
fourth Gospel shew, that the writer speaks of the same supper 
which the three synoptical Gospels describe. 

1. “ Now before the feast of the Passover, when Jesus knew 
that his hour was come that he should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved his own which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end. And supper being ended, the devil 
having now put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, 
to betray him,” etc. (John xiii. 1,2). Here the last meal is said 
to be before the Passover. Hence it could not be the legal 
paschal supper. 

2. ‘ And it was the preparation of the Passover, and about the 
sixth hour: and he saith unto the Jews, Behold your King!” 
(xix.14). Here, the morning after the supper—the day on 
which Christ suffered —is called tapackeu) Tod macya. 

3. “Some of them thought because Judas had the bag, that 
Jesus had said unto him, Buy those things that we have need of 
against the feast,” etc. (xii. 29). Here during the last meal the 
feast of the Passover is supposed to be future. 

4. ‘Then led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judg- 
ment, and it was early; and they themselves went not into the 
judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled; but that they might 
eat the Passover” (xvii. 28). Here the Jews would not enter the 
praetorium lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat 
the Passover. Hence it is concluded that the paschal supper was 
future, not past. 

5. ‘The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation, that 
the bodies should not remain on the cross on the Sabbath-day 


e Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae in Matth. xxvi. 6. 
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(for that Sabbath-day was an high-day), besought Pilate that 
their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken away” 
(xix.31). The day after the crucifixion, which was the Jewish 
Sabbath, is here called a great day, because it coincided with the 
fifteenth of Nisan, which was the first day of the festival. 

6. ‘‘ But ye have a custom, that I should release unto you one 
at the Passover: will ye therefore that I release unto you the 
King of the Jews?” (xviii. 39). Here Pilate speaks of the Passover 
as near its commencement, or just begun, but certainly not yet 
past. 

7. According to the Talmudists, it was unlawful to perform any 
judicial act on the Sabbath, or any great festival day; and yet the 
examination, the judgment, and the execution of Jesus are said to 
have taken place on that day. 

These particulars are not alike strong or important in proof of 
that for which they have been adduced. Some rely most on the 
first; others, on the fourth. Both are certainly formidable; and it 
is not surprising that they have seemed irresistible to many minds. 
But yet we are inclined to believe, that the accounts of Matthew 
and John are not at variance. Perhaps the discrepancy may be 
found apparent, not real or irreconcilable. It were very strange 
indeed that John, who was present at the last meal, should mis- 
take the time of it; and still more so that he should have assigned 
it to a different day from the three evangelists, after whom he 
certainly wrote. Such culpable ignorance or negligence would 
be singular in a writer like John, who alone marks the Passovers 
which our Lord attended, and who seldom swerves from chro- 
nological order. 

Let us now examine the separate testimonies adduced. 

1. With regard to the construction of John xiii. 1, 2, some think 
that the sentence beginning with the first verse ends with the 
fourth, the second eéS#s5 referring back to and resuming the first. 
But the great majority of critics regard the first verse as an inde- 
pendent sentence, constituting an introduction or preface to what 
follows. In this manner the construction is less intricate, and cer- 
tainly more natural. De Wette allows, that, according to the 
principles of strict grammar, the first verse stands by itself, but 
speaks of a logical necessity which will admit of no pause there, 
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demanding a continuation of the thought; so that the subsequent 
verses must be joined in idea with the first, however separate they 
may appear at first sight. The learned author is probably right 
in affirming a logical connection between the parts just specified, 
—a connection virtually the same as that subsisting between a 
preface and what immediately succeeds it. 

Much depends on the sense of the phrase eis TéAos 7ryamrnoev 
avtovs. Eis réXos, judging by analogy, should be translated wnto 
the end, not at the last; while the verb #yamnoe denotes, he ea- 
hibited his love unto them to the end. According to this inter- 
pretation, the phrase po tis éoptis Tod macya particularly qua- 
lifies eis téXos yydarnoev avdtovs; and the verb itself makes it 
apparent that the preposition in this case is limited to ¢éme imme- 
diately before, else édndvOev could hardly be used. Hence po 
™s éopTis is equivalent to €v T@ mpoeopti~, as Bochart* and 
Frischmuth’ long ago perceived. We do not, however, agree 
with them in explaining év 7@ tpocopti@ as including a part of the 
festival itself. Lampe’s? observations against that exposition have 
no small weight. The phrase in question rather refers particularly 
to the evening commencing the fifteenth day of Nisan. Strictly 
speaking, the paschal supper formed the commencement of the 
festival, and was reckoned to the fifteenth day as its opening rite; 
but, at the same time, there is a perfect propriety in speaking of 
the paschal supper and the festival of unleavened bread as distinct. 
They are distinguished in Numbers, xxvii. 16,17. Thus the 
phrase denotes the preparatory evening of the festival. 

2. Here rapacxevi Tod macxa is explained, the preparation or 
eve of the first Passover day which was a Sabbath day. Iapac- 
xev7}, it is said, corresponds to the Hebrew 273; and as NBZO IY. 1S 
the evening before the Passover, so tapacxev7? Tod macxa is the 
preparatory day of the Passover. 

By consulting the usage of rapacxeuy, we shall find it everywhere 
denoting the preparation of the Jewish Sabbath. In Mark, xv. 42, 
an explanation is subjoined, 6 éots mpooaSBarov, which refers it 
precisely to Friday. Hence the expression is equivalent to ca- 
Barov év 76 Tacya, just asin Ignatius to the Philippians, c. 13, 
cdBBatov Tob rdaxa is equivalent to cdBBatov év TO Tacyxa. 


© Hieroz. lib. ii. c. 50. f Ad Matt. xxvi. 2. 
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Similar modes of expression occur in Socrates and Hippolytus. . 
It is incorrect to say that sapacxev corresponds to 3, since the 
latter was the common and well-known designation of Friday. 
It is equivalent to the Talmudic 8729. Had the day before 
the festival been here meant, we should have expected, according 
to analogy, mpoedptios or mpoéoptos, which is found in Philo. 
‘There is a twofold difficulty in referrmg John’s language to a 
preparation or eve of the regular Passover: first, because ap- 
parently no such eve or preparation did or could well then exist; 
and, secondly, because it being then the sixth hour, or midday, 
the eve or time of preparation (supposing it to exist) had not yet 
come, and the language was therefore inapplicable. But if John 
be understood as here speaking of the weekly tapacxevn or mpo- 
odBPatov, which was a common name for the whole of Friday, 
then the mention of the sixth hour was natural and appropriate.” " 

3. If it be recollected that éop77 denotes the festival, and not 
the paschal meal, there will be no difficulty in these words. The 
evening preceding and introducing the fifteenth of Nisan had now 
arrived; the paschal supper had been made ready; and it was 
time to buy the things required for the following days. ‘“ If now 
our Lord’s words were spoken on the evening preceding and in- 
troducing the fifteenth of Nisan they were appropriate, for 1t was 
already quite late to make purchases for the following day. But 
if they were uttered on the evening preceding and introducing the 
fourteenth of Nisan, they were not thus appropriate; for then no 
haste was necessary, since a whole day was to intervene before the 
festival.”? 

4, This argument is valid only on the supposition that maoya 
denotes the paschal sacrifice. Itis true that dayety To tacxa is 
used elsewhere only of eating the paschal supper; but the word 
maoya by itself is not always so restricted, and need not be limited 
in the present instance. On the contrary, it is taken, in a wider 
sense, for the whole festival of seven days, Matt. xxvi. 2; Luke 
xxii. 1. This is accordant with the usage of the word MDB, at 
least in Deuteron. xvi. 2, and 2 Chron. xxxv. 7, 8,9. If, then, 
To maoxya be employed in a wider sense, embracing the whole 
seven days of unleavened bread, dayety to waoya may mean, 
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partaking of the peace-offerings and thank-offerings which were 
presented during the paschal festival, and properly on the fifteenth 
day of the month. These were called the Chagigah. 

Thus the eucharistic offerings made on the fifteenth, which 
were closely connected with the paschal supper, are here denoted 
metonymically by the term wacya, as Lightfoot and Bynaeus! 
formerly shewed. The same writers have also proved, that the 
defilement which the chief priests and members of the Sanhedrim 
would have contracted by entering the house of a heathen, be- 
longed to the class of impurities which might be done away in the 
evening. If then the Jews, as is alleged, were expecting to par- 
take of the paschal supper in the evening, the circumstance of 
entering the house of a heathen need not have given them any 
anxiety, because they might have washed themselves in the even- 
ing and been clean, for the purpose of partaking of the meal which 
was eaten after sun-set. 

5. The epithet great prefixed to the paschal Sabbath, may have 
belonged to it for other reasons than the coincidence of the first 
festival day with such a Sabbath. It will agree equally well with 
the sixteenth of Nisan, both because the regular weekly Sabbath 
fell upon that day, and also because it was the feast of first-fruits. 
Had the words of John been 1) 7uépa tov alvpov 7 weyadn, they 
must have been referred to the fifteenth of Nisan; but as they now 
stand, various reasons justify the writer in assigning the epithet great 
to the sixteenth of Nisan, the second day of the paschal festival. 

6. This argument derives all its force from the assumption that 
the word zacya is taken in the restricted sense of paschal meai. 
It has been already shewn, that it is commonly used in the New 
Testament to denote the whole festival of unleavened bread—the 
entire paschal festival. The words in question mean during the 
paschal festival. It was probably on the fifteenth of Nisan that 
the criminal was released. 

7. Movers™ has exhibited great industry in setting forth this 
objection, and collecting the passages from the Talmud which 
appear to support it. In answering it, it will be proper to observe, 
that notwithstanding the sanctity belonging to a festival day, 


k-Horae Hebraicae in Joh. xviii. 28. ' De Morte Jesu Christi, lib. iii. ¢, 1. 
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there was still a distinction between a Sabbath-day and any 
festival-day. The former was regarded as holier than the latter. 
Things might be done on the latter, which were not allow- 
able on the former. Even on the first and last days of festivals, 
things might be done which were absolutely prohibited on the 
Sabbath. 

In consequence of the Talmudical examples, some of which 
favour the assumption on which the objection rests, while others 
oppose it, Strauss has narrowed and modified the whole to the 
position, that criminals might be executed during the inter- 
mediate days of the festival, but probably not on the first and 
last days. But the prohibitions quoted from the Talmud do not 
forbid public judicial acts on the Sabbath and on festival days. 
That adduced by Liicke from Tract. Yom. Tob. c.4, with an 
additional instance taken by Movers from Tr. Shabbath, c. 1, § 2, 
are not absolute prohibitions, as they contain a reference to cireum- 
stances in the manner of conducting the judicial process. Another 
passage brought forward from the Babylonian Gemora by Light- 
foot, and seized upon by Movers, alludes to trials of a certain 
kind. Two passages, Tr. Sanhed, c.10, and Mishna Sanhed, 
10, 4, plainly prove that judicial acts might take place on Sabbath 
and festival days. Nor do they make any distinction between 
the first festival day or the last, and the others”. 

Besides, it is matter of doubt whether these Talmudical precepts 
were in force in the time of the New Testament, or whether they 
were not enacted at a subsequent period. And even if such acts 
as the members of the Sanhedrim performed towards Jesus on the 
first day of the paschal week were not lawful, who shall affirm 
that the councillors were so scrupulous in attending to the laws, 
as not to violate them through hatred of one whom they con- 
sidered a blasphemer. Every thing in their conduct on other 
occasions leads to the conclusion, that they would not have 
hesitated to break through their own canons for the sake of 
injuring the Saviour, or of putting him to death. We find them 
alleging as a ground why Jesus should not be taken and put to 
death on a feast-day, not the sanctity of the festival, but the danger 
of an uproar among the people (Matth. xxvi.5). And on the 
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last great day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the Sanhedrim sent 
officers to apprehend him (John vii. 32, 37, 44, 45). 

In taking a general survey of these objections it will be seen, 
that they rest for the most part on certain interpretations requir- 
ing previous justification; or they are based on the supposed con- 
tradiction between the first Gospel and some one of the others, 
particularly John or Luke, the error being charged to the first. 
Not one of them has found universal acceptation even in Ger- 
many, as De Wette confesses; while the same writer candidly 
allows that they do not unitedly disprove the apostolic compo- 
sition of the Gospel in respect to its body and substance. We 
could admit the authenticity of the Greek Gospel, and yield up 
several of the passages to which objection has been made. We 
might subtract them from the document, and abide by the rest as 
apostolic. In this way we should merely lose a few places sup- 
posed to be objectionable in consequence of their containing 
unhistorical, traditional, mythic materials. We might allow that 
one thing has been made double, as in the case of the feeding of 
the multitudes; that different things are assimilated and made 
one; that a proverbial expression has been inserted in a wrong 
place; that a fact narrated savours of the superstitious or apocry- 
phal peculiar to a later period than that of the apostle Matthew. 
We might say that the present Gospel is not absolutely apostolic, 
but only relatively so. We might affirm that the elements it now 
contains proceeded from an apostle, but some of them not in the 
form they have at present. The whole Gospel, in its present form, 
might be refused apostolic origin. We might first be required to 
separate the body of it from the fabulous and mythic elements 
incorporated with that body. But before making these concessions, 
or yielding to the pressure of such demands, we must know the 
precise criterion by which the unhistoric, the traditional, and the 
mythic are to be determined. If by a disbelief of miracles, because 
they are impossible, as Strauss thinks, we cannot assent to suspect 
or discard a narrative on this account, since zt remains to be proved 
that a miracle is an impossible thing. If the criterion be the 
Gospel of John, we ask, by what right is every thing brought to 
this tribunal? When will the balancing of one Gospel against 
another cease to be practised; or to what stable result can it ever 
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lead? If we exalt Luke, as Schleiermacher does, we shall depre- 
ciate Matthew, after the fashion of that speculative theologian. 
If, on the other hand, Matthew be taken as the perfect standard, 
Luke will be depreciated. It is totally wrong to set Gospel 
against Gospel in this manner, giving the preference to one 
because we have assumed it to be the model®. Shall we make 
our own subjective views the criterion? If so, the Gospel of 
Matthew will be the play-thing of caprice in many instances. 
When a passage is discovered to be wholly inappropriate in 
the connection it occupies, the fact must be proved rather than 
resolved into one’s own views of appositeness. When there is 
something apocryphal or mythic, other reason for pronouncing 
it such must be shewn than J think so. On the whole, we fear 
that in discovering and separating the objectionable elements of 
the Gospels, many critics have exalted their own notions to an 
undue prominence. Nothing indeed can be of apostolic origm, 
that does not agree with reason ; nor can any narrative be justly 
attributed to an apostle that is incongruous with his office, habits, 
or character; but the greatest care should be taken in settling, on 
a solid basis, what is reason, and what is congruous or incongruous 
with a certain apostle in his peculiar circumstances. And yet such 
caution has not been exercised. Hasty theories have sprung 
up, only to give place to others. Perhaps when the Gospel of 
Matthew shall be farther examined and sifted, the influence of 
tradition upon it will be less perceptible; and the unhistorical 
circumstances supposed to have been incorporated with its 
texture may dwindle down into nothingness. Then may the 
apostle himself, m connection with the person who put his 
Aramaean Gospel into Greek, be permitted to enjoy undisputed 
authorship. We do not despair of seeing such a result for the 
Gospel before us when viewed in the light of the most rigid 
exegesis under the guidance of an impartial spirit. Placed by 
the side of the third and fourth, we neither wish it to be exalted 
above them, nor to be subordinated to them; for after all dissen- 
tient passages are put in juxta-position with no other object than 
to ascertain whether they really clash, or harmoniously unite, the 
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severest test will prove unable to dispossess any one of them from 
its apostolic place or purpose. 


VI. Integrity. 

The first two chapters were considered an integral part of the 
Gospel till the middle of the eighteenth century, when Williams? 
attacked their authenticity. He was followed by Stroth®, Hess", 
Ammon‘, Eichhorn‘, Schleiermacher", Bertholdt*, Norton’, Priest- 
ley’, etc., who, if they did not absolutely reject, threw out doubts 
at least of the apostolic origin of the two chapters. The portion, 
however, has not wanted advocates, such as Fleming*, Velthusen’, 
Thiess®, Rau“, Geo. Ph. Schmidt*, Piper’, Griesbach*, Schubert’, 
Miiller', Hug‘, Credner', Paulus™, Fritzsche", Kuinoel®, and 
others. We shall briefly glance at the evidence, on the strength 
of which the chapters have been reckoned spurious. 

1. Epiphanius states, that the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which was the original Aramaean production of Matthew, began 
with the account of John’s baptism, chap. 11.1. ‘H 6€ apy tod 
map avtois evayyediou exe Ore eyéveto ev Talis jmépas ‘Hpwdouv 
Tov Bacihéws THs “Tovdaias, k. T. X. 


P A Free Inquiry into the Authenticity of the First and Second Chapters of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 1771. 8vo. 

4 In Eichhorn’s Repertorium, vol. ix. p. 99, et seqq. 

r Bibliothek der Heil. Geschichte i. p. 208, et seqq. 

S De Luca Emendatore Matthaeci. 1805. 

t Hinleitung, vol. i. sec. 100, p. 461, et seqq. 

" On Luke, p. 49, et seqq., English translation. 

x Hinleitung, sec. 333, p. 1270, et seqq. 

y Bvidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. notes. 

z History of Early Opinions, vol. iv., p. 102, et seqq. 

@ Free Thoughts upon a Free Enquiry, etc. 1771. 8yo. 

b The Authenticity of the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
vindicated. 1771. 8vo. 

© De Evangelii Matthaei integritate interpolando non corrupta. 1782. 4to, 

4 Symbola ad quaestionem de authentia cap. i. et ii. Evang. Matthaci, etc. 
1793. 4to. 

e Ueber die beiden ersten Kapitel des Matthacus, ete., 1790, 8vo; to whom may 
be added J. F. Schmid, in his Examen integritatis duorum priorum capitum Evan- 
gelii Matthaei, ete. 1791 4to. 

f De genuina auctoritate capitis primi et secundi evang. S Matthaei. 1779. 4to. 

§ Epimetron ad Commentarium criticum in Matthaei textum ii. p. 47, et seqq. 

h De infantiae Jesu Christi historiae, etc. commentatio. 1815. 8vo. 

i Ueber die Aechtheit der zwei ersten Kapitel, etc. 1830. 8vo. 

k Hinleitung, 4th edition, vol. ii. sec. 74, p. 235, et seqq. 

! Einleitung, ete. p. 63, et seqq. 

™ Exeget. Handbuch, vol. i. p. 137, et seqq. 

2 Commentarius, ete. Excursus iii. 

© Prolegomena, sec. 6, p. 32, et seqq., 4th edition. 
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2. Aéeording to Theodoret?, Tatian, the disciple of Justin 
Martyr, omitted the genealogy m his harmony. 

3. In some Latin MSS., that portion of the first chapter con- 
taining the genealogy is separated from what follows, having been 
apparently prefixed as a prologue to the work itself. 

4. In Mark’s Gospel, which follows that of Matthew very closely, 
and appears to have been abridged from it, there is no similar ac- 
count of the birth and infancy of Jesus. 

Such are the external arguments. But the internal are chiefly 
relied on. They are these :— 

1. The commencement of the third chapter presents a serious 
difficulty, on the supposition that what precedes was written by 
Matthew: ‘‘ In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea,” etc. The last event mentioned in the 
terminating portion of the second chapter is Joseph’s going to 
reside at Nazareth; whereas the John the Baptist did not begin 
to preach till about thirty years afterwards. 

2. The genealogy contained in the two chapters is irreconcilable 
with that given by Luke. The latter must have been regarded 
as correct by the apostles If Matthew were the author of the 
chapters, the genealogy given by him was also regarded as correct 
by the other apostles. Thus the apostles were acquainted with 
two genealogies, both correct, but apparently irreconcilable with 
each other. In recording either of the two, it is natural to sup- 
pose that a writer, knowing it might be confronted by another 
entitled to equal credit, would have inserted a few words of 
explanation. But Luke does not adopt this procedure. Hence 
it may be concluded, that no other genealogy was known to him, 
or to the apostles. Such is the argument of Norton. 

3. There are striking discrepancies between the accounts of 
Jesus’ nativity in the two chapters under examination, and in 
Luke’s Gospel. 

4. The story of the Magi is a strange mixture of astrology and 
miracle. ‘A divine interposition is pretended, which was 
addressed to the false opinions of certain Magi respecting the 
significance of the stars, and for which no purpose worthy of the 
Deity can be assigned. They are represented as having been 
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guided by a star, which at last stood over the place where the 
child was, though an object but a little elevated in the heavens 
changes its apparent position in reference to objects seen on the 
earth, according to the point of view of the spectator. Distrusting, 
however, the guidance of the star, which had led them as far as 
Jerusalem, and which finally, as we are told, guided them right, 
they are represented as inquiring in that city where the object of 
their search was to be found; and in making this inquiry, we 
find them using language— Where is the new-born King of the 
Jews ?—that must have been altogether unintelligible to those 
not equally favoured with themselves by a divine communication 
respecting His birth. These inquiries, according to the account, 
excited great alarm in Herod, who was fast approaching the 
grave, worn out with insane passions, disease, and old age; and 
whose want of faith in the Jewish religion, and natural tempera- 
ment, would have led him to regard with derision the Jewish 
expectations of a Messiah. He could not have apprehended, that 
the remainder of his life would be disturbed by the future claims 
to his throne of an infant just born in obscurity; and his solici- 
tude about what might happen, years after his death, to those of 
his children whom he had not destroyed, was little likely to dis- 
turb him. Yet he is represented as having been so carried away 
by fear and passion, as to act not only with the greatest barbarity, 
but the greatest folly —to have ordered an indiscriminate massacre, 
from which his intended victim actually escaped, when it is clear, 
that if the preceding circumstances related by Luke, or even the 
author of the two chapters be true, that victim might have been 
identified without any difficulty whatever'.” The following replies 
may be given to these objections, in the order in which the latter 
have been stated. 

1. In the passage of Epiphanius referred to, he is speaking of 
the recension or edition of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
used by the Ebionites, not of that in the hands of the Jewish 
Christians generally. The same father testifies, that the Ebionites 
mutilated and corrupted the Hebrew Gospel which they had noé 
complete, ovx OAw Sé TANPETTATw, GANA vevoHevpEévw Kal KpOTN- 
ptacuev. Those of the Hebrew Christians called Nazarenes, who 
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also used the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or rather another 
recension of it, had a fuller and complete copy, as Epiphanius 
states: —éyovor dé 70 kata MarOaiov evayyédov tAnpéataTov 
é8paiorti. ‘This probably contained the first two chapters, as may 
be inferred from Jerome’s comments on Hab. iii. 3, and Isa. x1. 
The point would be a matter of certainty, if we could believe, 
with Olshausen, that the in Hebraico of this passage in Jerome, 
‘‘ Bethlehem Judaeae: librariorum hic error est. Putamus enim 
ab evangelista primum editum, sicut in Hebraico legimus Judae 
non Judaeae,” meant the Hebrew copy of Matthew, and not the 
Old Testament text. But the latter is the true interpretation. 
The question then is, whether we should suppose the Ebionites 
to have taken away from their Gospel the first two chapters, or 
the Nazarenes to have added them. If Epiphanius is to be 
credited, the former cut off the genealogy. It is also certain, 
that they denied the miraculous conception of Jesus. Origen 
affirms that they rejected Paul’s epistles, a circumstance favour- 
able to the truth of Epiphanius’ statement. When therefore we 
consider their denial of the miraculous conception, and their 
belief that Jesus was an ordinary man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, it is natural to conclude that they rejected these chapters 
as militating against their creed. It cannot be pretended that all 
the Jewish Christians rejected the doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception. The Nazarenes maintained it; whereas the Ebionites, 
as distinguished from the Nazarenes, held a view of Christ’s 
person essentially Gnostic. 

2. This argument proves too much; for we learn from the 
same source, that Tatian also omitted in his Harmony the 
genealogy contained in Luke’s Gospel, and all passages tending to 
shew that Christ belonged to the posterity of David. 

3. If this argument were valid, it would merely shew that the 
portion containing the genealogy is spurious, not the first two 
chapters. The Latin MSS. in which the division is made are 
few compared with the whole number, and they are of com- 
paratively late origm. The reason of the separation may pro- 
bably be ascribed to the copyists, who found it difficult to recon- 
cile the genealogy given by Matthew with that found in the 
Gospel. Perhaps also they may have intended to mark it as 
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introductory, and so to distinguish it from the proper commence- 
ment of the Gospel itself. 

4. This objection is exceedingly feeble. It rests on the assump- 
tion that Mark had the Gospel of Matthew before him when he 
wrote, which many deny; and also that he could not have had 
sufficient reasons for omitting the genealogy. But the object 
which he had in view, and the persons for whom he wrote, did 
not require him to commence at the point where Matthew had 
begun. It was far more appropriate for him to pass by the early 
life of Jesus, as we shall endeavour to shew hereafter. 

To the internal objections we reply as follows: — 

1. The phrase év rats jépars éxeivass, like the Hebrew formula 
O77 O'9°3, is used with considerable latitude. It connects a fact 
or event with what precedes, without designating the precise 
time of the fact about to be stated. Following the example of 
the Hebrew historians, Matthew, himself a Hebrew, and not 
intending to specify the exact time, might connect by this formula 
events separated by the space of thirty years. There is an analo- 
gous case in the Book of Exodus, where, after mentioning the 
childhood of Moses and his adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter, it is 
immediately added, ‘“‘ And it came to pass in those days, when 
Moses was grown,” etc. Here an interval of thirty years is 
omitted in the same manner. The words, év tals *épars exetvais, 
should therefore be rendered, at that time, meaning the period of 
Christ’s incarnation generally. 

2. This argument derives all its force from the assumption, 
that the two genealogies given by Matthew and Luke are irre- 
concilable. We admit that there are perplexing difficulties con- 
nected with them, which cannot perhaps be satisfactorily solved 
at the present day; but an absolute and direct contradiction 
between them cannot be allowed. ‘The assertion has been fre- 
quently made, but never proved. The two genealogies are differ- 
ent, arranged on different principles, and written for different 
purposes; but they are not on that account contradictory and 
irreconcilable. The fact that Luke, supposmg him to have 
written after Matthew, did not add some explanatory statement 
which might serve to render the contrariety less apparent, so far 
from militating against the apostolic origin of the first Gospel, 
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is rather confirmatory of it, as shewing that no difficulties were 
felt at that time. No contradiction was then thought of. The 
Jews brought no objection against Jesus’ descent from David 
while he was on earth; and yet it is the object of the genealogies 
to shew that he did spring from that illustrious king, as had been 
foretold in the Old Testament. In the hearing of his adversaries 
he was frequently called the son of David, and they never dis- 
puted the fact. Neither was any objection made to the apostles 
when they referred his origin to the same personage. Our igno- 
rance of the genealogical thnetaites and rules of the Hebrews, and 
the remoteness of the period in which we live create perplexity, 
when there was none to Christ’s contemporaries, or to his 
apostles®. 

3. We are unable to discover contradictions in the accounts of 
the first and third Gospels. Circumstances related by the one are 
omitted by the other, and vice versd. This is the utmost extent 
of the discrepancies between them. Still, however, it is con- 
fidently asserted by many, that there are such irreconcilable points 
of opposition. Schleiermacher, Scheckenburger, Strauss, Bruno 
Bauer, De Wette, Norton, and others, urge them with confidence, 
chiefly with a view of impugning the credibility of the author of 
the first Gospel. 

(a) The first contradiction, it is affirmed, consists in the 
accounts of Joseph’s place of abode. ‘‘ According to Matthew, 
Joseph dwells at first in Bethlehem. This, indeed, he does not 
state expressly, but in relating that Jesus was born at Bethlehem 
(ii. 1), and that Joseph, on his return from Egypt, had been 
divinely warned not to go to Judea, but into Galilee, and had 
therefore settled in Nazareth (11.22 f.), the historian obviously 
takes it for granted. According to Luke, on the contrary, 
Joseph, as well as Mary (1.26), dwells in Nazareth, comes to 
Bethlehem only incidentally, and returns to his place of residence. 
Here every attempt to reconcile the accounts is impossible.” 
These are the words of De Wette', coinciding very nearly with 
those of Schleiermacher. 

\ 


s See my Sacred Hermeneutics, pp.589-605. Wieseler’s Article in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1845, p.361, et seqq 


t Exegetisches Handbuch, Lucas, p.29, third edition. 
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It will be observed, that Matthew, who was less attentive to 
chronology and geographical circumstances, omits whatever was 
not conducive to his leading purpose in writing the Gospel. The 
parents of Jesus taking him from Bethlehem to the temple, and 
performing the rites prescribed by the law of Moses, returned from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, where the Magi visited the newly-born 
child; thence they fled into Egypt, and after their return dwelt 
in Nazareth. In the account of Joseph’s return from Egypt, the 
writer of the two chapters supposes Bethlehem to have been his 
previous habitation, whereas Luke writes: ‘‘ when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, they returned 
into Galilee to their own city, Nazareth.” These words of the 
evangelist, in connection with his previous statements, exclude, it 
is said, the idea of Joseph returning to Bethlehem. He went to 
Bethlehem solely on account of the registry. Mary was subjected 
there to much inconvenience, and both must have been reluctant 
to undergo the fatigues of a double journey. Schleiermacher goes 
so far as to say, that ‘‘no ground for the supposition, either of 
employment in Bethlehem or of an intention to settle there, is 
afforded by Luke’s narrative, or even consistent with it; and all 
his vividness is destroyed if we imagine that Joseph’s return to 
Bethlehem was merely omitted.” 

We are unable to perceive the propriety or force of these 
remarks. ‘Too much stress is laid on the inconveniences to which 
Mary and Joseph were subjected at Bethlehem. It is not said or 
implied that they were obliged to suffer them during the entire 
time of their stay, but only before and at the birth of Jesus. 
Luke’s narrative does not presuppose that they could find no 
accommodation in the inn until they set out for Jerusalem, forty 
days after the child had been born. If it were possible to extract 
fairly from the account, that their situation was so uncomfortable 
for forty days, Schleiermacher’s statement might be probable; but 
as there is nothing to indicate that, there is room for supposing 
that Joseph’s temporary visit to Bethlehem may have led him to 
select it as his future abode in preference to Nazareth, especially 
as the circumstances of Mary’s situation must have caused him to 
remain in the place for a time. He was bound to Nazareth by no 
special tie. He was poor, and would readily take up his abode 
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where he found the best means of employment. During his visit 
to Bethlehem, it is highly probable he resolved to make it the 
place of his permanent abode. That he obtained employment 
during the time of his second residence there, may be inferred 
from his being found in an oixia (Matt. ii. 11). When he first 
went to Bethlehem to be taxed, he lodged in an inn, or rather in 
the stable connected with it; but when visited by the Magi, he 
was in an otkia, not a KatdAvwa. On the contrary, it 1s never 
hinted that he had been the possessor of a house at Nazareth. 
Indeed, all the circumstances of the case, as related by the writer 
of the first Gospel, unite in rendering it probable that Joseph, 
according to his own purpose, had permanently settled in Beth- 
lehem, although he may have gone to it originally with no other 
intention than that of returning to Nazareth. Hence he would 
have returned thither, after leaving Egypt, had he not been 
divinely warned of danger. The reason why Matthew passes over 
the previous abode at Nazareth obviously is, because mention of it 
would have contributed nothing to his object in writing for the 
Jews; whereas the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem was a fact of im- 
portance to him, because it had been predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment that Messiah should be born there. Luke begins at a point of 
time prior to that with which Matthew commences. It lay directly 
in the way of his leading design to specify the abode of the child’s 
parents; but he omits the sojourn of Joseph and Mary in Beth- 
lehem, the visit of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the sanguinary 
proceedings of Herod, and the return from Egypt. Hence he 
might the more readily conclude his general and rapid survey of 
the infancy of Christ, by characterising the settlement of Joseph 
at Nazareth as a return to the place; especially as his description 
appears to have been composed without respect to that of Matthew, 
and without the appearance of solicitude in regard to discrepancy. 
The abode at Bethlehem became eventually brief, having been 
interrupted by the flight into Egypt; and therefore the words in 
question might properly be employed as a concluding formula to 
the narrative of Luke. Those who press the words of the historian, 
understand immediate succession, as though the return to Nazareth 
followed the presentation of the child in the temple immediately. 
But the words should be understood generally. They need not be 
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insisted on as rigidly accurate. As well might it be inferred 
from Acts ix. 26, 27, that Saul went immediately from Damas- 
cus to Jerusalem; whereas it is known from the Epistle to the 
Galatians, that he went first into Arabia, and abode there three 
years. 

(6) We are not insensible to the difficulty connected with the 
appearance of the star. Believing, however, as we do, in the 
supernatural and miraculous, the precise explanation must be left 
to those who take the ground of the natural. The whole matter 
appears to contain something extraordinary. It lies in part 
beyond the common course of events. Many perplexing questions 
may be raised concerning it which we are utterly unable to solve. 
What was the nature of the dor7jp? Was it an angel, as some of 
the fathers imagined; or a meteor, or a constellation, or a comet ? 
How did the Magi know that it had reference to the Messiah? 
Was it by astrology, or by its appearance in the quarter of the 
heavens above Judea, or by a divine intimation ? 

The difficulties are magnified by Norton. He assumes that the 
word aotp denotes a fixed star; that the magi in the exercise of 
astrological science, ascertained the connection of the star with 
the birth of the Messiah; that they distrusted the guidance of it, 
which led them as far as Jerusalem; and that they used language 
unintelligible to persons not favoured lke themselves with a 
divine communication. 

That the account of the star is explicable by a real conjunction of 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, is an idea which has lately found favour 
in the eyes of several scholars. Ideler" refers it directly to such a 
conjunction, ao77p thus denoting a constellation or group of stars. 
Keppler supposed* that the star which the Magi saw may have 
been an unusual one, which appeared at the conjunction of the 
three superior planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars. This he in- 
ferred from having seen, in 1604, after Mars had approached 
Jupiter and Saturn, a new fixed star in the vicinity of the two 
latter planets, in the eastern foot of Serpentarius; and which, 
though shining brightly, very gradually faded, till it disappeared 
entirely in March, 1606. In identifying the new star which may 


" Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. ii. p. 399, et seqq. 
* De nova stella in pede Serpentarii, 1606, 4to. 
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have appeared at the conjunction, with the star of the Magi, 
Keppler is followed by Ebrard. 

Wieseler adduces the case of a comet observed by the Chinese, 
immediately before the birth of Christ, as probably the same with 
the star in question; the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn which 
took place in 747 and 748 v.c., having excited expectations among 
the Eastern astrologers of some great event about to happen. 

But notwithstanding all that has been said in favour of the 
synonymous use of aorip and dotpov, we are inclined to think 
that the sacred writer would have hesitated to apply the former 
term to a constellation or conjunction of planets, instead of doTpor, 
the proper appellation. Besides, the ninth verse is opposed to these 
hypotheses. The phrase tpofyev abtovs, éws Mav éotn émavo 
ov %v TO Tatdiov may be thought, indeed, exactly to suit these 
astronomical calculations; as Miinter’, Paulus, Neander, Ebrard, 
and Wieseler believe. We fear, however, that the computations 
in question do not furnish a satisfactory explanation of the ao77p. 
The air of the entire narrative does not perfectly accord with an 
ordinary fixed star, or a comet as adjunct of a conjunction of 
planets, nor with a mere conjunction itself. And after all that 
Wieseler has written, his arguments a silentio, his conceptions of 
the applicability of wpodyev to the motion of the star and of 
oThvat éTavw ov Hv TO Taiov, the true exegesis of the passage 
seems to demand the introduction of ulterior elements or considera- 
tions. It would be very desirabie to bring the phenomenon 
within the limits of astronomy and chronology, resolving it so as 
not to have recourse to the miraculous; but we doubt whether 
that result be attainable. 

We are disposed to think that the dot 7p was a meteor, or 
luminous appearance, not a fixed star, or even a comet. The 
word has this meaning in the Iliad, tv. 75. If this be correct, 
it was created fora certain purpose,—important indeed, but transi- 
tory. How far the astrological science of the Magi was brought 
to bear on such a phenomenon, it is impossible to discover. It is 
not easy to determine, whether the quarter of the heavens in which 
it appeared, or the sign of the zodiac pisces, led them to connect 
it with the Messiah. We know that an expectation of the advent 
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of a mighty temporal prince prevailed about this time,—an expecta- 
tion which had spread from Judea into the East. Thus Suetonius, 
in his Vespasian (c.iv.), writes: ‘¢ Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus 
et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judaea profecti rerum 
potirentur.” So also Tacitus (Hist. v. 13): ‘* Pluribus persuasio 
inerat antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore ut 
valesceret Oriens, profectique Judaea rerum potirentur.” In this 
general expectation the Magi shared. When the extraordinary 
star appeared, their attention would immediately be drawn to it, 
especially if they were addicted to astrology. And in referring it 
to the Messiah with so much certainty, we may well suppose them 
to have been influenced by a higher agency than their own. 
Other circumstances combined to induce them to associate the 
phenomenon with the Messiah; but those circumstances would 
probably have been insufficient, without supernatural influence, to 
create a settled conviction of the connection, whence these wise 
men were led to undertake a lengthened journey to Judea. This 
is in accordance with the fact, that they were afterwards divinely 
warned (ypnuwaticbévres Kat’ dvap) to return to their own country 
by another way. There can be little doubt that they were 
heathens, not Jews; for this is implied in their question, ‘“‘ Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews?” In them, therefore, as the 
representatives of the heathen world, we behold that world doing 
homage to its Lord. And if such were the significance of the trans- 
action, surely it was not unworthy of Deity to interfere in the extra- 
ordinary mode implied in the narrative, as respects the appearance 
of the star and the supernatural illumination of the magi. There 
is no reason for asserting that they distrusted the guidance of the 
star because they asked at Jerusalem,—‘‘ Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?” They had travelled to Judea, and its capital 
Jerusalem, in consequence of the remarkable phenomenon; and 
now they wish to discover the place in Judea where the Messiah 
should be born. ‘The narrative does not even sanction the idea of 
the star being a general guide to them, by retaining the appear- 
ance and probably the locality which it had when they first per- 
ceived it; to say nothing of its moving before them during their 
long journey. On their leaving Jerusalem, it became a specific 
index to the place which they were directed to visit, in conformity 
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with a prediction contained in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Even after coming to Jerusalem, they did not mistrust the appear- 
ance; for they are reported to have said, ‘‘ We have seen His star 
in the East,” ete. 

(c) The sanguinary measures taken by Herod, who was ex- 
tremely jealous and suspicious, are perfectly accordant with the 
character given of him by Josephus. Determined to make sure 
of his victim, he ordered an indiscriminate massacre. ‘The victim 
indeed might have been identified without this general cruelty; 
but Herod was not the man to be at all scrupulous about injuring 
the innocent. Besides, we learn from Josephus that he was anxious 
about the succession to his kingdom, and could not bear the idea 
of its being alienated from his family. 

(d) Another contradiction has been found in this, that in Luke’s 
Gospel an angel is said to have appeared before the conception, 
while in Matthew’s a similar phenomenon took place after it. The 
former was made to Mary, the latter to Joseph. But surely the 
angel’s visit to Mary was not concealed from Joseph her husband. 
She must have communicated the purport of the celestial message; 
and so his scruples, and the angel’s second visit for the purpose 
of removing them, were rendered unnecessary. 

Such is the nature of the argument which the translator of 
Schleiermacher’s essay on Luke puts very strongly with reference 
to Hug’s reply. ‘‘ Hug thinks, that notwithstanding Mary com- 
municated the annunciation to Joseph, still he might naturally 
entertain doubts, which could only be removed in an extraordinary 
way. This remark would perhaps be just, if it were supposed 
that the communication was made only after Mary had returned 
from her visit to Elizabeth. But if, as would in the case of the 
Annunciation be most natural, Mary immediately related to Joseph 
the prediction made to her, coupled with the disclosure of Eliza- 
beth’s pregnancy (a fact which is represented as unknown both to 
her and Joseph at the time), in this case it would also have been 
more natural that he should wait for the issue of the prophecy; and 
though he might still entertain doubts, he would have had no 
inducement to the determination mentioned by St. Matthew 
1.19. On the other hand, such a determination would most 
probably occur to him, if, as is clearly intimated by St. Matthew’s 
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account, he only discovered the pregnancy of Mary when it was 
considerably advanced. But this supposition is quite incompatible 
with the Annunciation’.” 

We should be cautious in arguing from modern ideas of pro- 
priety and feelings of delicacy to those which characterised the 
inhabitants of Judea when our Saviour appeared on earth. Per- 
sons placed in unusual circumstances, and favoured with extra- 
ordinary manifestations, can scarcely be judged by an ordinary 
standard. The whole force of the observations just cited depends 
on the naturalness of the assumption that Mary would inform 
Joseph of the circumstance revealed to her by the angel. But at 
the time of the Annunciation she was living by herself, being 
only espoused to Joseph as his wife; and even after returning 
from her visit to Elizabeth, she was in her own home apart. It 
will be perceived from the narrative, that she set out for the house 
of her cousin very soon after the Annunciation. Having abode 
with her, her pregnancy was visible to Joseph on the return to 
Nazareth. The Virgin was of a thoughtful disposition. She 
loved retirement. She was given to meditation on the wonderful 
circumstances connected with her person. Why she should inform 
Joseph of the angel’s visit and prediction to her, does not appear 
from the history, whatever our ideas of the propriety of the matter 
may be. When the nature of the Annunciation is considered, she 
might have no solicitude about Joseph’s suspicions, being wholly 
absorbed in the marvellous object of the angel’s visit, and having 
ample pledge in it of her future husband’s satisfaction, even though 
a direct communication were deemed desirable or necessary to 
remove his scruples. 

Other difficulties have been urged in the two chapters, to which 
it is not now necessary to advert. Several quotations occur in 
them, which it is not easy to reconcile with the originals in the 
Old Testament, and to which it is said the writer has affixed a 
sense different from that intended by the prophets. 

The following positive arguments in favour of their authenticity 
may be stated :— 

1. They are found in all unmutilated Greek MSS., and in all 


ancient versions. The only apparent exception in the case of 
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MSS. was thought to be in the Codex Ebnerianus, till Gabler 
shewed that it contained the first chapter. 

2. The earliest fathers had them in their copies, and received them 
as a part of the Gospel. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, Ignatius 
says: [Ids odv éfavepeOy Tots aidaw; aotnp év otpav@ éhaprpev - 
imép mdvtas Tos aatépas, Kal TO PS aVTOD dvEeKNANyTOV 7)V; Kab 
Eeviopov Tapetyev 1) KatvoTns avTod*. ‘‘ How then was He [the 
Lord] manifested to the world? A star shone in heaven above 
all the stars, and its light was inexpressible, and its novelty struck 
terror into the mind,” ete. Here the allusion is probable, though 
we admit that Ignatius may have received the circumstance from 
tradition. Hegesippus, in a fragment of his history preserved by 
Eusebius, has the following: "Ete 5€ epufoav ot amo yévous Tob 
kupiou viwvol Iovea, Tod KaTa odpKa Neyouévou avTodD adehGod, 
ods edndaToOpevoay, ws ex yévous dvTas AaBis: ToUTOUs 5é 6 ’Iovo- 
Katos HYyaye Tpos Aopetiavoy Kaicapa: époBeito yap THY Tap- 
ovaiav Tov Xpiotov ws Kal ‘Hpwdns’. ‘* There were yet living of 
the family of our Lord the grand-children of Judas, called the 
brother of our Lord according to the flesh. These were reported ° 
as being of the family of David, and were brought to Domitian by 
Ivocatus. For this emperor was as much alarmed at the appear- 
ance of Christ as Herod.” It is apparent then, that Hegesippus 
received the second chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. Justin Martyr 
in his dialogue with Trypho writes: Kat 6 ‘Hpwéns gn émaven- 
Oovtwy mpos a’Tov TaV ard ApaBias mdywv, as HElwoev avToUS 
Toujoat, adda KaTa TA KedXEVTOEVTA avTois du’ AdAANS 6500 Eis THY 
Yopav avT@Vv aTadnayévTwv, Kai TOD Iwond dua 7h Mapia kat 
TO Tawoiw, ws Kal avTois amexexaduTTTo, Hon e&eAOovTwY Ets 
Aiyutrtov, od ywooKwv Tov Taida, dv éXeAVOELCAaY TpoTKUVAGAaL Ob 
payol, TavTas ATMS TOs Tatdas TOs BNOAEEw EKENEVTEV AVvaLpE- 
Ojvar Kal TodTO ereTrpopytevTo pédreww yiverOar Tod ‘Tepepiov, 
elmrovtos 6’ avTod TOU ayiov TvEevpaTos ovTws pwvi ev “Paya 
nkovoOn, k.T.r. ‘* But Herod, when the Arabian wise men did 
not return to him, as he had desired them, but returned by another 
way into their own country, according toa command given them; 
and when Joseph, together with Mary and the young child, were 
gone into Egypt, according to directions given them also by a 
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divine revelation, not knowing the child whom the wise men had 
come to worship, commanded all the children in Bethlehem, with- 
out exception, to be killed. This was prophesied of by Jeremiah, 
the Spirit of God speaking by him thus: ‘ A voice was heard in 
Rama.” Irenaeus writes: Mar@aios 8 tHv Kata avOpwrov adtod 
yévvnow KnpuTTel, Néywv' BiBXos yevécews ‘Inood ypiatod, Kk. T. X°. 
‘‘ Matthew relates that generation of Him [Jesus Christ] which is 
according to man,saying: The book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
etc. Clement of Alexandria states: "Ev $€7® xata Mart@aiov 
» amd ABpadw yevearoyia, wéxpt Mapias ths untpos Tod Kuplov 
mepatovtar “In the Gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy 
from Abraham is brought down to Mary, the mother of the 
Lord.” Other testimonies might be added; but these will be 
reckoned sufficient. 

3. The early heretics and opponents of Christianity were 
acquainted with this portion of the first Gospel. Thus we are 
informed by Epiphanius, that Cerinthus and his followers pre- 
ferred this Gospel to the others because of the genealogy: —‘O 
pev yap KyjpwOos cai Kaproxpas 76 aitd ypopevor On0ev trap’ 
avutots evayyediw, ato THs apyns Tod Kata MarOaiov evayyediov 
dua THS yeveadoyias BovNovtat Trapiotav ex oTréppatos Iwand Kal 
Mapias eivas tov Xpiotov®. ‘* Cerinthus and Carpocras, using 
the same Gospel, wish to shew from the beginning of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, by means of the genealogy, that Christ 
was of the seed of Joseph and Mary.” Xpavtat T6 kata MartOaiov 


GMEVENI@D «2.2... we ... Ola THY Yyevearoylav Tiv évoapKor'. 
** They [the Cerinthians| use the Gospel according to Matthew 
- 5, CAE on account of the genealogy melas to his flesh.” 


Galzun: according to Origen, mapaepevov avuTOV TOANa ato TOD 
kata Martaiov evayyediov, womep TOV avateihavTa aoTepa ert 
TH yevécet TOD "Inood, kai adda TOV TapaddEwy, K. T. dr. i. e. * he 
quoted many things out of the Gospel according to Matthew, as 
the star that appeared at the birth of Jesus, and other wonderful 
things.” He thought that ‘“‘the composers of the genealogies 
were extravagant in making Him to spring from the first man, 
and the Jewish kings.” Here both Luke and Matthew are 


© Contra Haer. iii. 11, sec. 8. 4 Stromata, lib. 1. e Haeres, xxx. 
f Haeres xxviii. 
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referred to. Various other passages, containing allusions to facts 
recorded in the first and second chapters of the first Gospel, are 
given by Origen from Celsus. Porphyry, in some books which 
he wrote against the Christians, among other charges accuses 
Matthew of falsehood for omitting a generation in the second 
fourteen (chap. 1. 11)*. 

4. The commencement of the third chapter is closely connected 
with something preceding. Thus the phrase, €v rais nmépais 
éxeivats, presupposes an antecedent context. The particle de, in 
particular, sufficiently proves this assertion, for no Gospel could 
begin with év 6€ rats iuépais, x.7.r. It is true that the 6€ is 
omitted by many good and ancient MSS., and not rendered in 
several versions. But the authorities in favour of its genuineness 
far outweigh the opposite, so that no critical editor has ventured 
to expunge it from the text. Griesbach conjectures that it was 
frequently omitted by transcribers, because a new avayvaopa, or 
reading-lesson, began with the third chapter. But Bertholdt sup- 
poses that the copyists often felt the harshness inherent in the 
particle, as far as it was thought to connect two occurrences — 
twenty-eight years distant in time. Hence they were disposed to 
omit It. 

Again, the words occurring in the third chapter, thirteenth 
verse, ‘‘ Then cometh Jesus from Galilee,” etc. refer to some pre- 
ceding mention of Galilee, such as that in chap.ii.22. It is 
scarcely possible that any writer would have introduced the men- 
tion of Galilee so abruptly. The mode of expression presupposes 
that the reader had been advertised of Jesus’ connection with the 
district. In hke manner the commencement of the third chapter 
is connected with 11.23; and iv. 13 with the same passage. 

5. The diction of these two chapters bears the same impress 
and character which belong to the remainder of the Gospel, 
proving that the Gospel, as we now have it, proceeded from one 
author. The unity of language and style in this portion, com- 
pared with the other chapters of the same Gospel, has been 
already shewn. The same peculiarities of diction pervade the 
entire Gospel. 

The last argument proves no more, than that the person who 
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wrote the present Greck Gospel, composed the first two chapters 
equally with the others. And perhaps most, if not all the other 
arguments shew nothing more than that the chapters must 
always have formed a part of the Greek document. Hence some 
authors, as Norton and Kuhn', oppose the authenticity as regards 
the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, while they allow it as respects 
the present Greek Gospel. But the time in which Matthew 
wrote seems adverse to this supposition, as Meyer has pertinently 
remarked. It seems almost impossible, that the mythic elements, 
as they are judged by many, composing this early history, could 
have been incorporated with the evangelical history before the 
apostle wrote, if they had not been a genuine part of that history. 
We have already endeavoured to prove, that the Greek Gospel 
has all the claims on our reverent attention which the Hebrew docu- 
ment could have ever presented, so that it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to shew that the Greek had always the two chapters in question. 


VII. Time and Place at which the Gospel was written. 

It has always been the prevailing opinion that the Gospel by 
Matthew was written first of all the gospels. To this sentiment, 
which was entertained in early times, we probably owe the position 
it occupies in the list of canonical books. It stands first in MSS. 
and versions. Various notices in Eusebius lead to the conclusion, 
that it was early believed to have been composed prior to the 
documents of Mark and Luke. Speaking of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, the historian says:—IIpoyeypad@ar édeyev TOV evayyeriov 
Ta Tepléyovta Tas yeveadoyias'. ‘He said that those Gospels 
which contain the genealogies were written first.” Of Origen he 
gives these words, contained in the first book of his commentaries 
on the Gospel of Matthew:—IIp@rov pev yéyparras 76 Kata TOV 
weeeeeese. MarOaiov......... devtepov S€ 76 Kata Mapxov, 
x. TV. “The first (Gospel) is written according to Matthew— 
the second is according to Mark.” Eusebius’ own sentiments 
harmonise with those of Clement and Origen as here stated. 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine the time when the 
Gospel was written. We may notice four leading opinions respect- 
1 1b: — 
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1. Tillemont! thinks that it was written in the third year after 
Christ’s ascension. 

2. Theophylact™ and Euthymius” refer it to A.D.41. The 
former says: peTa OKTw TN THs avadnrews, “‘cight years after the 
ascension.” 

3. Nicephorus® and the Paschal Chronicle? date it fifteen years 
after the ascension, A. D. 48. 

4. Trenaeus" places it after A. D.60, tod Iétpov Kai tov IIavdov 
ev ‘Popn evayyerctouévwv Kat OewedovvTwv THV éxxrnolav, 
‘‘when Peter and Paul were preaching and founding the church 
in Rome.” 

Some who adopt the opinion of a Hebrew original endeavour 
to reconcile in part the different accounts by assuming an interval 
of about twenty years between the Hebrew original and Greek 
translation, and thus harmonising the extremes. The earliest 
dates concern the original composition; the latest refer to the 
Greek version. This is an ingenious expedient; but it may be 
questioned whether the writers who assign the preceding dates, 
especially the ancient ones, thought of the version. Certainly 
Irenaeus did not apply the date which he gives to the Greek 
version, because in the passage itself he speaks of it being written 
in Hebrew. The other authors spoke of the Gospel as first 
written, because they knew nothing of the person who made the 
version. 

1. Tillemont arrives at this conclusion in the following manner: 
When Paul was at Jerusalem, the fourth year after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, he saw none of the apostles except Peter and James, a fact 
implying that the others, mcluding Matthew, had left the city. 
But Matthew is said to have written his Gospel at Jerusalem, and 
therefore he must have composed it before Paul’s arrival. This 
reasoning is inconclusive. It does not follow from the fact of 
Paul seeing none but the two apostles at Jerusalem, that all 
the others had left the city. Rather do we learn from Luke in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that they were at Jerusalem till the 
persecution which arose about Stephen was past (Acts vii. 1). 


1 Mémoires pour servir a)’Histoire Ecclésiastique. Tome i. 
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Besides, it is a mere assumption, and one highly improbable, that 
Paul’s journey to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18.) was in the fourth year 
after the ascension. 

The date assigned by Townson nearly coincides with that of 
Tillemont, viz. A.D.37; while Owen" and Tomline® fix upon 38. 

In favour of this early date these writers allege a priori and 
internal considerations such as:— 

(a) The apostles preached the Gospel to the Jews immediately 
after the Pentecostal effusion. Hence it is likely that an authentic 
account of Christ’s doctrines and miracles should be committed to 
writing, to enable the Jews to compare the history of Jesus with 
the ancient prophecies. So Tomline reasons. Other considerations 
are drawn from the Gospel itself, such as: — 

(6) The state of persecution in which the church was when 
the Gospel was written. Now the greatest persecution raised 
against the church, while it was composed only of Jewish and 
Samaritan converts, was that begun by the Sanhedrim, and con- 
tinued by Saul; a calamity which lasted till a.p.39 or 40. 
Hence the Gospel was written before 39 or 40 to minister con- 
solation to the suffermg by setting forth the example of their 
suffering master. So Owen reasons. 

(c) The evangelist’s comparative gentleness in recording John 
Baptist’s reproof of Herod, and his silence with regard to the 
insults offered to our Lord on the morning of the crucifixion, 
also shew the early date of the Gospel. Herod was still alive; 
and the writer was afraid to stir up his jealousy against his believ- 
ing subjects. Hence he must have written before 39, when 
Herod was deposed by Caligula. 

(d) The author frequently mentions Pilate as then governor of 
Judaea. Josephus relates, that Pilate having been ordered by 
Vitellius to go to Rome to answer a complaint of the Samaritans, 
hastened thither; but the emperor died before his arrival. As 
Tiberius died a.p.37, it is probable that the Gospel was then 
written; for Pilate was banished by Caligula, Tiberius’ successor. 
Such is the argument of Townson. 

With reference to these reasonings we remark, that no weight 
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should be attached to a priori considerations in a question like the 
present. Here they may be employed with almost equal plau- 
sibility on both sides of the question. When it is affirmed that 
the Jewish Christians would hardly be left for a length of time 
without a written record, modern ideas of what should have been 
are urged, instead of the simple inquiry what was the fact. We are 
imperfect judges of the matter. The divine procedure is often 
contrary to what we should expect or deem probable. God’s ways 
are not as man’s ways. 

(a) In opposition to the statement made by Tomline it might 
be said, that as long as Matthew and the other apostles preached 
the Gospel, especially in Judea, written accounts were less neces- 
sary. If any period is supposed to have elapsed between the 
ascension of Jesus and the composition of Matthew’s Gospel, 
we may as well assume seven or eight, as three or four years, 
because the early converts always needed a written document. 
The circumstance, however, of their enjoying the presence and 
preaching of the apostles themselves, certainly rendered a re- 
cord comparatively useless. ‘‘The life of Jesus,” says Lardner, — 
“could not be forgotten in thirty or forty years. His life 
and death were very public, as well as very extraordinary. His 
resurrection and ascension were most publicly attested by his 
apostles and others, as we know from the Book of Acts. And 
from that time forward there were many, who were continually 
speaking of the things said and done by him, and of the evi- 
dences of his resurrection and exaltation*.” 

(6) The state of persecution in which the church is said to have 
been, and the consolation furnished in the Gospel, are by no 
means obvious. As well may it be said that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, particularly the latter, indicate the same con- 
dition of the Jewish-Christian community in Palestine. They 
contain similar exhortations. They also prepare the early con- 
verts for severe trials, represent them as continually exposed to 
perils, and furnish consolations fitted to sustain them in the 
hour of suffermg. The things insisted on are not peculiar to 
Matthew. They belong to the other synoptical evangelists. 
That they point to Caligula’s persecution in particular, is neither 
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apparent nor probable. They are of a more general character. 
They are less specific. The first three Gospels are equally ap- 
plicable to the position and circumstances of the Christians living 
in the first century before the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. Those passages relating to active persecution generally 
bear a prospective character, and apply to the future desolation of 
Judea. 

(ce) This consideration is derived from a comparison of the por- 
tions referring to Herod with the corresponding parts of Luke’s 
Gospel. But it proves too much. Mark writes about Herod in 
the same way as Matthew; and therefore by virtue of the same 
reasoning, his Gospel should be placed as early as Matthew’s. 
Yet those who contend for the very early date of the first Gospel, 
by adducing this circumstance, do not fix the composition of the 
second earlier than A.p.60. Hence there must have been some 
other reason for Matthew’s omitting various particulars concerning 
Herod which Luke has given. There is certainly no appearance 
of gentleness towards that cruel tetrarch. Matthew relates John 
Baptist’s execution, without omitting to mention that Herod would 
have put him to death before, had he not feared the multitude. 

(d) Matthew mentions Pilate no less than nine times as governor 
of Judea. These instances occur in the seventeenth chapter. In 
the first example, the title governor is annexed to Pilate’s name. 
In the others, the title alone is employed, chiefly to avoid frequent 
repetition of the proper name. Josephus sometimes applies the 
same epithet to Pilate; and the Jews must have understood it 
equally well as II:katos. But it is not in the remotest degree 
implied that he was 77yewov when Matthew wrote his Gospel. He 
was governor when Jesus was delivered to him. ‘This is the sum 
of a statement which cannot, without violence, be interpreted to 
mean, “‘ Pontius Pilate now governor as he was then,” or ‘ séill 
governor.” 

We have thus seen that neither @ priori considerations nor in- 
ternal testimony, preponderate in favour of a date so early as the 
third year after Christ’s ascension; ¢.e., A.D. 37 or 38. 

2. According to ‘Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, this 
Gospel was written about eight years after the ascension; 7.e., 
about A.D. 41. The subscriptions to many Greek MSS. contain 
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the same date, which is also given ina life of Matthew written in 

Ayabic, and published by Kirsten. It is not very probable that 

all such MSS. were posterior to the age of Theophylact, as Marsh 

supposes; or that the imtroduction into them of this date was 

owing to the authority of that writer alone. The opinion must 

have reached beyond Theophylact himself in the tenth and eleventh 

centuries. The date in question is much more ancient than Theo- 

phylact. Eusebius, in his chronicle, assigns the third year of 
Caligula, which nearly coincides with a.pD. 41. In his ecclesiastical 

history indeed, he mentions no time, merely stating that Matthew, 

having first proclaimed the Gospel in Hebrew, committed it to 

writing when he was about to leave Judea. But, taking this 

statement in connection with the passage in the Chronicle, we 

may infer, that, in the opinion of Eusebius, Matthew left Judea 

soon after 41. It should be mentioned, however, that this state- 

ment of the Chronicle is wanting in many MSS., so that it is of 
questionable authenticity. The date in question nearly agrees 

with the opinion of Greswell, who assigns the composition of the 

first Gospel probably to 42, and Matthew’s departure to 44. He 
thinks that Matthew wrote it nine or ten years after the ascension. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to discover when the apostles or Matthew left 

Judea to preach to other nations. Perhaps they did not go away 

at the same time, but at different times, as they were directed by 

divine agency. 

3. Nicephorus Callisti and the Paschal Chronicle place the 
composition of Matthew’s Gospel fifteen years after the ascension 
of Christ, without assigning any reason for that particular date. 

4. Irenaeus appears to place it after 60; according to some, 61; 
though others say 64 or 65. But whatever value might belong to 
the testimony of this father in consideration of its high antiquity, 
is materially lessened by the character of the testimony itself. The 
term é€£od0s is ambiguous, some rendering it departure, others 
decease. In opposition to the fact asserted by Irenaeus, it has 
been affirmed, that Peter never was at Rome. ‘This is more than 
can be proved. But it 1s certain, that he did not lay the foundation 
of the Roman Church; and that he was not there before Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans. It is attested, however, by 
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ancient writers, that he was there before his death, where he 
suffered martyrdom with Paul under Nero. The term dewedcodvtwy 
is incorrect, because the foundation of the church had been laid 
nine or ten years before. Peter and Paul could not together have 
Jounded a church so long planted. Bishop Marsh indeed thinks 
that the verb eweddw, as used by Irenaeus, merely means to build 
up or confirm, not to lay the first foundation. But the plain, 
literal, obvious meaning is, to lay the foundation of. It is also 
more natural to render é£0d0s decease, the word being so employed 
in the New Testament (Luke ix. 31). Marsh and others who rely 
on the evidence of Irenaeus as credible, understand é£0605 in the 
sense of departure; but even this is scarcely sufficient to vindicate 
the accuracy of that father, for Mark left Rome along with Peter, 
instead of remaining after him. In short, the testimony of Irenaeus 
cannot be received as valid, even though his words should refer 
to Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome. ‘Though he belonged to 
the second century, and had better means of knowing the truth 
than the fathers of succeeding centuries, yet his testimony must 
be judged by its inherent probability im connection with known 
circumstances. He may have readily made a mistake, 

The circumstances adduced by Lardner in favour of a late date 
have been refuted by Townson. Conceiving that Matthew, and 
the other apostles called by our Lord to attend upon his ministry, 
required a considerable time for the removal of their Jewish pre- 
judices and narrow notions regarding the extent of the Gospel 
commission, he thinks it necessary to assume thirty years after the 
ascension, during which correct ideas of the extent and spirituality 
of Christ’s kingdom were acquired, as is manifest from the Gospel 
he wrote. But the day of Pentecost isa better period from which 
to date the illumination of Christ’s immediate disciples. Their 
minds were expanded and their narrow prejudices scattered, by 
the descent of the Holy Ghost. If they were then fitted to preach 
the Gospel in its purity and universality, they were also qualified 
to commit the substance of it to writing. The arguments of 
Lardner generally, in favour of the year 64, are feeble. His 
fourteenth however is singled out by Marsh as important. ‘ There 
is also an expression used by him [ Matthew] once or twice, inti- 
mating that it was a considerable space since the time of the 
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event, and his writing about it: ch. xxvii. 8, Wherefore that field 
was called the Field of Blood to this day. Waving related the 
affair of the soldiers, and the directions given to them by the 
Jewish council to say, that His disciples came by night and stole 
him away; he adds, and this saying is commonly reported among 
the Jews until this day (verse 15). Such an expression does not 
denote any certain period: but one would think that, in this case, 
thereby must be intended a considerable space of time, more than 
eight, or ten, or fifteen years.”" We have already stated, that 
these expressions probably proceeded from the Greek translator, 
not from Matthew himself. If so, they have no bearing on the 
time of the Gospel’s composition. 

Others bring down the origin of the first Gospel to a still more 
recent date. Thus, Hug supposes that it was written shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Credner, on the other hand, is of 
opinion, that the catastrophe of the city was past before any of 
the first three Gospels was written, founding his opinion on the 
very chapter in which it is commonly and correctly believed that 
the catastrophe is predicted (24th chapter). We are not, however, ~ 
of those who deny the possibility or reality of prophecy. The 
passage (xxiii. 35), is also supposed by Hug, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
and Credner, to contain a decisive proof of the late composition of 
the Gospel. They identify the Zacharias there mentioned with 
Zecharias the son of Baruch, who, according to Josephus, was 
unjustly slain in the temple. To this there are various and 
insuperable objections. Granting that the participle é«yvvopevoy 
is apparently in favour of the hypothesis, the aorist ébovevoate 
contradicts it. Hug, indeed, virtually represents Matthew as 
committing an error, when he introduces Jesus using the past 
tense, €dovevcate, instead of the future, dovevocate, which he 
thinks the apostle might do the more readily, as he was writing 
subsequently to the event. It appears to us, however, highly 
improbable, that the sacred writer should put into the mouth of 
Jesus the futures, aroxtevette, oTAUpwOETE, MaTTLY@oETE, OLWEETE, 
and then when the death of Zacharias is mentioned, change the 
tense into the past, as if Matthew could not refrain from conceal- 
ing the fact, that the just man mentioned was already dead, 
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though Jesus is still the speaker. It is better to identify the 
Zacharias here spoken of with Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada the 
priest (2 Chron. xxiv. 19-24). All the objections made to this 
view are unimportant. When it is stated that Zacharias, the son 
of Jehoiada, was murdered in the court of the house of the Lord, 
whereas the Zacharias here mentioned was slain between the altar 
and the temple, there is no contradiction, for the altar was in the 
interior court or court of the priests, viz. the altar on which the 
burnt-offerings were presented. The phrase, between the temple 
and the altar, is erroneously explained by Hug, év péow 76 vad. 
It is also true, that the Zacharias mentioned in the second book 
of Chronicles was not the last of the prophets slain by the Jews. 
But as the canon is arranged he is the last spoken of, though 
chronologically, the murder of Urijah (Jer. xxvi.23), was later. 
Again, Matthew does not call him the son of Barachias by a lapse 
of memory, or confound him with another person of the same 
name; but the father may have had two names, a thing common 
among the Jews. 

Eichhorn, Hug, and others also think, that the explanation 
of a circumstance which the writer thought would not be well 
known to his readers (xxvul. 15), proves that the Jewish polity 
had ceased. The remark, that it was customary for the Roman 
governor to liberate a prisoner at the Passover, was probably 
appended by the translator for the benefit of Jewish converts 
living out of Judea. It was intended to adapt the Gospel to a 
wider class of readers, by making it perfectly intelligible to more 
perhaps than those for whom it was at first specially designed by 
Matthew. 

On the whole, we cannot allow that the Gospel was written 
at the commencement of the Jewish war, about A.D. 70; or after 
Jerusalem had been destroyed. The hints to which appeal has 
been made do not support the hypothesis. 

A review of the discordant opinions in regard to the time of 
the Gospel’s composition will shew, that all external evidence on 
the subject amounts to nothing, as long as it is so contradictory. 
Internal evidence is of the same character, being also unsatisfactory 
in contributing to the settlement of the exact period. Itis indeed 
decisive that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem; 
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but how long antecedently, it is impossible to determine. All is 
conjecture on the subject. Were we to express an opinion, we 
should be inclined to adopt A.D.41, 42, or 43, as the most pro- 
bable. This accords with the date given by Eusebius; while all 
the circumstances, as far as they can be supposed to bear on the 
point, combine to shew that Matthew left Judea about 44. It 
was shortly before his departure that he wrote his Gospel to 
compensate for his absence. In regard to the time when the 
version appeared, we can only infer from the words of Papias, 
that it was in circulation before he wrote; that it was probably 
in circulation in the days of John the presbyter, and therefore of 
John the apostle. Hence it must have been made before the 
close of the first century; probably before the appearance of the 
Gospel of John. 

The place where the Gospel was written is uniformly said to 
have been Judea. Whether it was written at Jerusalem cannot 
be certainly known, though it is generally believed to have origin- 
ated there. 


VIII. The Gospel of Matthew consists of six parts: — 

1. The Birth and Infancy of Jesus (chapters 1. 11). 

2. Circumstances preparatory to his Public Ministry (in. 1 — 
iv. 11). 

3. His Public Appearances in Galilee (iv. 12 — xviii. 35). 

4, His Journey to Jerusalem, and Residence there (xix. 1— 
xxv. 46). 

5. His Passion (xxvi. xxvii). 

6. Resurrection (xxviii). 

1. In the first part are related his genealogy, according to 
which he sprang from David and was at the same time divine, 
and the marvellous events connected with his childhood. 

2. The second part narrates the appearance and preaching of 
John the Baptist; the baptism of Jesus by him; Jesus’ inaugu- 
ration by the Holy Spirit descending upon him, and a voice 
from Heaven proclaiming Him the well beloved Son of the 
Father; as also His temptation in the wilderness. 

3. The third part may be subdivided into two portions, thus: — 
iv. 12—x. 42, and xii—xvii.35. The first of these contains the 
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Sermon on the Mount, a narrative of several miracles performed 
by Christ, and his sending forth of the Twelve Apostles. The 
chief object of the second half is to relate the effect of Jesus’ 
discourses and actions on the public mind. Here the opposition 
he met with is a prominent feature in the description, so that the 
final catastrophe takes place, according to his own prediction. 

4. The fourth part contains, first, the journey to Jerusalem 
(xix. 1—xx. 19); and secondly, his triumphal entry into the city; 
his refutation of opponents on several occasions; and the sublime 
prediction of his reappearance to judge Jerusalem and the world. 

5. The particulars connected with his passion are minutely 
described in the fifth part, (xxvi, xxvii). 

6. In the stwth part, we find an account of the resurrection, 
and how it was attested. 

This brief analysis of contents may be useful to such as peruse 
the Gospel by itself; though no comprehensive or accurate 
acquaintance with the sacred document can be acquired without 
studying it along with the other Gospels. . 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 


+ J. The Author. 
, IL. The Persons for whom the evangelist wrote, and the 
chief object he had in writing. 
III. Characteristics of the Gospel. 
IV. Language in.which it was written. 
V. Authenticity. 
VI. Relation of the Gospel to Peter. 
-VII. Time and Place. 
‘VIL. Integrity. 
IX. Analysis of Contents. 


I. The author of the Gospel which occupies the second place 
in the order usually assigned the Gospels, has been uniformly 


styled Mark. Noiwithstanding the doubts of some, and the 


positive disbelief of others, it is most probable that he is the same 
person who is sometimes called John (Acts xi. 5, 13), and some- 
times John Mark (Acts xu. 12, 25; xv. 37). It was customary 
for the Jews who associated with the Greeks and Romans, to 
assume Roman names. Hence arose the appellation Mark, which 
soon became commoner than the Hebrew John. He was a native 
of Jerusalem, and 1 the son of Mary a decided friend of the Christ- 
jans, In whose house they were wont to assemble. In the Epistle 
may Bais: mean epi or relative generally. From this rela- 
tionship it has been arbitrarily assumed, that he was of the tribe 
of Levi and the priestly lime. On their first missionary journey, 
he accompanied Paul and Barnabas. But he left them at Perga 
in Pamphylia and returned to Jerusalem,—a step the reason of 
which is not given in the New Testament. It is probable, how- 
ever, that his faith failed—that he was discouraged by the perils 
or fatigues of the work—or perhaps overcome by excessive attach- 
ment to his native country. While Paul was on his second mis- 
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Paul had been dissatisfied with his conduct, and refused to have 
him as a companion on his second journey, it would seem they 
were afterwards reconciled; for when the apostle was prisoner at 
Rome, he writes to Timothy to bring Mark with him, expressing 
his confidence in him. Hence we find him at Rome with Paul, 
and styled the fellow-labourer of the Apostle to the Gentiles (Coloss. 
iv. 10; Philem. 24). Thus the temporary” breach between the 
brethren had been healed; the evangelist having penitently re- 
turned to his duty as an active labourer in the missionary field, 
and the ardent Paul receiving him again to his affectionate con- 
fidence. Of his remaining life nothing certain is known. The 
traditional accounts of it in early ecclesiastical writers cannot be 
relied on, and are not uniform. Origen considers him one of the 


‘seventy disciples of Jesus*; but this is denied by Papias or John 


the presbyter”, and appears to be incorrect. Eusebius says*, that 
he was with the apostle Peter in Rome. After Peter’s death, he 
went to Egypt, founded several churches there, especially in 
Alexandria; and died in the eighth year of Nero’s reign at Alex- 
andria, according to Jerome’. Nicephorus* and Simeon Meta- 
phrastes’ represent him as having suffered martyrdom, a circum- 
stance unknown to Jerome. 

It was a conjecture of Townson’s, that the young man intro- 
duced into the Gospel by the writer at the time of Christ’s appre- 
hension, was Mark himself (xiv. 51, 52). The conjecture seems 
a probable one. ‘On no principle,” says Greswell, ‘‘ except that 
of the personal connection of this anecdote with the history of the 
writer, can we conceive a reason sufficient to have caused its 
introduction into the body of a narrative with which it would 
otherwise have absolutely nothing todo. What use, may we ask, 
is made of this fact either before or after? How came it then to 
be associated with our Saviour’s apprehension; and why was a 
circumstance apparently so trifling, and certainly so irrelevant, 
inserted in the midst of so grave an account? Ifthe young man 
was the writer of the account, and an eye-witness of the transac- 
tion at the time; partly implicated himself in the danger of our 
Saviour; mistaken for a follower or disciple when not really 
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such; afterwards converted to the faith; and finally St Mark 
the evangelist: I think he might naturally look upon this as the 
most interesting circumstance in his life; and its introduction 
into the rest of the account, under such circumstances, becomes 
any thing but foreign or irrelevant If he does not mention his 
own name, this is an omission which may be defended on the 
principle of a Christian humility, and has an example in the similar 
silence of John®.” 

In the New Testament there is little indication of Mark’s con- 
nection with Peter in his travels and labours. On the night in 
which the apostle was miraculously released from prison, he went 
to the house of Mark’s mother, from which it may be inferred that 
the evangelist was well acquainted with Peter. 

If the Mark mentioned by 1 Peter v. 13 be identical with the 
evangelist, we have a plain proof of intimacy between him and the 
apostle. In that case Mark was converted by Peter, and was with 
him in Babylon when the first epistle was written. Credner, 
however, followed by Neander and Tholuck, takes vios to mean a 
true son of Peter, and cuvexdexty to denote his wife. But it © 
appears to us more natural to refer the epuihet auvexrextn to the 
church at “Babylon. The expression 7) €v BaBvA@ve cvveKdeKTy is 
not very appropriate to Peter’s wife. Why should év BaBvAave 
be inserted? Had the words been 1) ovvexXextH pov, they would 
have been suitable; but in the present instance they are awkward 
unless the reference be to a church. No example of a salutation 
proceeding from the writer’s wife occurs in any of the epistles; 
while salutations are sent from churches, as we see in the epistles 
to the Romans (xvi. 16), and Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19). Stall it 
is said, that téxvov is the usual expression for spiritual son, not 
vidos. But although Paul employs téxvoy to denote convert, Peter 
need not be restricted to the same term. ‘The style of these two 
apostles is dissimilar; why then must they adopt the same word 
in speaking of a spiritual child? It appears to us more probable 
that the Mark mentioned in 1] Peter v.13 is identical with the 
evangelist. The objection made to this view by Neander does 
not seem of much force. ‘‘ How can we suppose,” says he, “ that 
Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, who at all events must have come 
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when young to Jerusalem, and lived there in company with the 
apostles, could have first planned his evangelical narrative accord- 
ing to what he heard at a much later period, incidentally from the 
preaching of Peter"?”’ From the relations sustained by Mark, we 
may reasonably suppose that he was acquainted with the leading 
facts of the evangelical history before he became a follower of 
Peter. At what time he attached himself to Peter cannot now be 
ascertained. It must have been subsequently to Paul’s second 
missionary journey. But although the New Testament furnishes 
little information respecting Mark’s association with Peter, the 
voice of ancient tradition is not silent in regard to it. From a 
very early date we find distinct and unequivocal notices of com- 
panionship between the apostle and the evangelist, which could 
not have originated in 1 Peter v. 13, or have been derived from 
Acts xu. 12. On the contrary, they are independent of Scripture. 
Nor is there any good reason for doubting that Mark was the 
spiritual son of Peter, because the Acts of the Apostles are wholly 
silent on the point. It is true, as Neudecker affirms’, that the 
writer of the Acts might have aptly..introduced the fact that Mark 
was Peter’s son in the faith; but when we consider how little of 
Peter there is in the Acts of the Apostles, and how much of Paul, 
we may be convinced that Luke acted conformably to his plan in 
furnishing such scanty notices of the apostle of the Jews. 

The tradition affirming Mark’s close connection with Peter is 
embodied in the following passages :— 

Papias, or John the Presbyter, according to the relation of 
Woes. says: ‘O mpeaButepos (Iwavvns) ékeye Mapxos peév éppnv- 
ev77s Ilétpou yevopevos, doa euvnwovevoev, axpiBas eyparpev, ov 
peévtoe Taber TA UTO TOV YpLoTOdD 1) EXOEvTA 1) TpaxOévta: odTE 
yap ijKxouce Tod Kuplov, ove TapnKoAOVOnceV aiTo, UaTepov SE, ws 
épnyv, Ilétpw, Os mpos Tas ypelas Errovetto Tas OiacKarlas, AX 
avy’ WoTEp avYTAaeW THY KUpLAK@Y TroLOvpEVOS NOYwV' WaTE OVOcV 
tywapte Mapxos, ovtws Evia ypayas ws aTreuvnwovevoev. “Evos 
yap €TOWjcaTo Tpovolay, TOD puNdev MV iKOVTE TapanuTety, 7} 
WevoacOar ti ev avtois. Tadta pev odv totopntat To Ilaria rept 
tov Mapxov'*. 


h Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung, ete. vol. ii. p. 606, fourth edition. 
i Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 225. k Euseb. H. E. iii. 39. 
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‘The presbyter (John) said: Mark being the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote exactly whatever he remembered; but he did not 
write in order the things which were spoken or done by Christ. 
For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the Lord, but, as I 
said, afterwards followed Peter, who made his discourses to suit 
what was required, without the view of giving a connected digest 
of the discourses of our Lord. Mark therefore committed no 
mistake when he wrote down circumstances as he recollected 
them: For he was very careful of one thing, to omit nothing of 
what he heard, and to say nothing false in what he related. Thus 
Papias writes of Mark.” 3 


\_Irenaeus speaks in this manner: Mat@aios ....... ypadnyv 
eEnveyxev evayyedtou tod Ilétpov cai Ilavnov év “Pojun evaryyed- 
/ \ lal \ 3 / 5 \ \ w) 7 
owéevov Kal OewercodvT@v THY éxKAnolav’ peta 5é TV TOUT@V 
” / e \ x e ‘ / \ > a X\ 

odov, Mapxos, 6 wabytis Kai Epunvevtyns Ilétpov, cai avtos Ta 
vo Ilétpou xnpvocopeva eyypadas nuiv tmapadédaxe!. 

‘¢ Matthew wrote a Gospel while Peter and Paul were preaching 
the Gospel at Rome, and founding a church there. And after 
their decease, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered 

rh ee “ 

to us in writing the things that had been preached by Peter.” 
(Clement of Alexandria, according to Eusebius, relates: Adés 
& év tois avtots (tals vrotuTm@cect) 6 Krxjns BiBdtows rept THs 
Takews TOV EvayyeNiov Trapdooow TeV avékabev tpecBuTépwv 
TéHerta, ToDTOV Eyoucay Tov TpoTrov. II poyeypapOas Edeyev TOV 
> / \ r3 x , \ \ \ ee 
evayyeNwv Ta TEpliexovTa TAS yeveadoyias. To dé kata Mapxov 

uA > / \ J) , fal / / > € , 
TAUTHV EoXnKEevat THV olKovomiav. Tov Ilétpou dnpocia év ‘Payn 
KnpvéavTos TOV AOYyov, Kal \qvevpwaTL TO EvaryyéAtov e&ELTrOVTOS, 

\ , \ ” re , \ f e DY 
TOUS TapovTas ToANOUS OvTaSapaKxarécar TOV Madpxov, ws av 
akorovOjcavta ab’T@ Troppwbev Kal peuvnwevoy TOV AeyOévTOV, 
avaypayat Ta elpnuéva, ToujoavTa Oé TO evaryryéALoV pLeTAadodVaL 
Tots Seomevors avrov. “Omep ervyvovta Tov Ilétpov, mpotpemteKas 
MATE KOU ALs NTE TpOTperacOaL™. 

‘Jn the-same books, Clement has given a tradition concerning 
the order of the Gospels which he had received from presbyters of 
oldyand which is to this effect: he says that the.Gospels con- 
taming the genealogies were written first; that the ae of 
writing the Gospel according to Mark was this: Peter;~having 


1 Adv. Haeres. iii. 1. mH. EK. vi. 14. 
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publicly preached the word at Rome, and having spoken the 
Gospel by the Spirit, many present exhorted Mark to write the 
things which had been spoken, since he had long accompanied 
Peter and remembered what he had said; and that when he had 
composed the Gospel, he delivered it to them who had asked 
it of him. Which, when Peter knew, he neither forbade nor 
encouraged it.” 








fites to this effect: Licet et Marcus quod edidit 

etri aflirmatur, cujus interpres Marcus", etc. ‘* Al- 

likewise, which Mark published, may be said 

hose interpreter Mark was,” etc. 

seiven by Eusebius, writes: ....... devTepov dé TO 
\ i see / CG , yet. fe € \ 

cata Mapxov as Ilétpos upnynoato avt@ mowmoavta. “Ov Kat 

eV > nr nm > Ao 

viov é€v TH KADONLKH ETTLTTOAN®, K. T. Dr. 

«The second Gospel is that according to Mark, who wrote it 
as Peter directed him; who also calls him his son,” ete. 

(Eusebius_speaks at length respecting the origin of Mark’s 
Gospel: Tocodto 5é éréXaprwpev tails Tov axpoatav tod ITérpou 
diavoiais evocBeias éyyos, Os pr TH eloaTaE ixavaOs Eye 
? tal > A \ \ Aud / la) / / Py } / 
apketabat akon, p21) SE TH aypadw@ TOD Geiov KnpvypaTos didacKanta, 
mapakrynceot Sé mavroias Madpxov, ob 7d evayyéduov héperat, 
> / y f lel ¢ vn \ Ns n e , 
axorovbov dvta Ilétpov \urraphcat, ws dv kai dua ypadis UTopvnua, 
THS Sia Noyou Tapadobeians avtots KaTadelpou SidacKaNias, [477 
MpOTEpov TE aveivar 7) KaTepydoacObat Tov dvOpa, Kai TAUTH aiTiouvs 
yéveoOat THs ToD Neyouévou Kata Madpxov evayyediov ypadijs. 
Tyovra 5€ 70 rpaxOev haci tov amoatoNov atroKadvavT0s avTo 
Tov TvEvpaTos, HoOHVaL TH TOV avopav TpOOUmia, KUPHoAal TE THY 

bi > A e a > / , > 4 lal e 
ypadnyv els evtevéiv tais exxdnolats, (KAnuys ev Ext@ TOV UToTU- 
THCEwV TapaTeHElTaL THV (oTOpiav, cuVEeTYLAapTUpEL O a’T@ Kal 6 
¢€ / > / ’ , ’ lal x / 
Teparronitns ericxotros ovopatt Ilarias) tov dé Mapxov pvnpo- 
vevew Tov Ilétpov €v th mpotépa éemiatony Hv Kal ovvtaEar haciv 
er avtns “Popyns onwativew te ToT avToy Tiv TOAW TPOTLKMTEPOV 
BaBvrova tpocerrovta Ova TovTwv? (1 Peter v. 13). 

** So great an illumination of piety had shone into the minds of 
Peter’s hearers, that, not content with a single hearing, nor with 
unwritten instruction in the divine doctrine, they importuned 
with many entreaties Mark, the follower of Peter, whose Gospel 
we have, that he would leave them in writing a memorial of the 


n Ady. Marcion. iv. 5. o#. E. vi. 25. PE Bsa 5: 
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doctrine he had delivered orally; nor did they desist till they had 
prevailed upon him: and thus they were the cause of the Gospel 
which is called according to Mark, being written. It is said, that. 
when the apostle knew what had been done, the Spirit having 
revealed it to him, he was pleased with the eagerness of the men, 
and authorised that writing to be read in the Sete Clement 
has set forth the account in the sixth book of his Hypotyposes ; 
and Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, agrees with him, and that Peter 
mentions Mark in his first epistle, which they say was composed 
at Rome itself,” ete. ete. 

The words of this chapter have been generally regarded as a 
quotation from Clement; but they rather contain Eusebius’ own 
view, drawn in substance from Clement and Papias. In the 
former case, Clement is made to contradict himself: in the latter, 
Eusebius quoting from memory is mistaken in thinking that 
Clement and Papias attest his opinion. 

The same historian, in his Evangelical Demonstration, has the 
following : “Oye punv Ilétpos, ovdé Baviieey emt THY evaniemies 
ypadny, Sv’ BUGS uTepBoAnv’ TOUTOU Deas Avgouips Kal 
pournrns yeyovas aTrouvnuovedoat NEyEeTAL TAS TOD Téxpou ae 
Tov mpakewv ToD 'Incod diadéEes. ...... [étpos 8é tadra rept 
€avTod paptupel TavtTa yap Ta Tapa Mapkw tav ITétpov diaréEewv 
elvae A€YETAL ATrOMVNWovEevLaTa’. | 

‘« As for Peter, out of excess of modesty, he did not think him- 
self worthy to write a Gospel; but Mark, who was his friend and 
disciple, is said to have recorded Peter’s relations of the acts of 
ests as cvs And Peter testifies these things of himself, for all 
aes in Mark are said to be memoirs of Peter’s discourses.” 

ace the same effect Jerome:— Marcus discipulus et interpres 
in, juxta quod Petrum referentem audierat, rogatus Romae a 
Aaiibus: breve scripsit evangelium, quod quum Petre audisset, 
probavit, et ecclesiae legendum su auctoritate edidit; sicut 
Clemens in sexto hypotyposeon libro seribit. Et Papias Hierapoli- 
tanus episcopus, meminit hujus Marci; et Petrus in epistola prima, 
sub nomine Babylonis figuraliter Romam significans: Salutat vos 
ecclesia, quae in Babylone céelecta, et Marcus filius meus’. 

‘“¢Mark, disciple and interpreter of Peter, at the desire of the 
brethren at Rome, wrote a short Gospel, according to what he 


9 Lib. tii. c. 5. Y De vir. illustr. c. 8. 
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had heard related by Peter; which when Peter knew, he approved 
of it, and authorised it to be read in the churches, as Clement 
writes in the sixth book of his Institutions, Both Papias of 
Hierapolis, and Peter in his first epistle, mention this Mark; the 
latter figuratively calling Rome Babylon,” ete. (1 Pet. v. 13). 

In another place, ie same father writes :— Habebat ergo 
(Paulus) Titum interpretem; et B. Petrus Marcum, cujus evange- 
lium, Petro narrante, et illo scribente, compositum est*. 

‘Paul had Titus for his interpreter, and Petery Mark, whose 
Gospel was composed dieeonsequences? the apostle dictating, and 
the evangelist writitg.” 

These testimonies unanimously assert a close connection between 
the apostle Peter and Mark. ‘They apply to the latter the term 
épenveuTns or interpres. What then, it will be asked, is the 
import of the word? 

The answer to this question is exceedingly difficult. In the 
opinion of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Kuinoel, the term chiefly 
relates to language, Peter being supposed unacquainted with 
Greek, and Mark explaining his teachings in that language. But 
the apostles appear to have been endowed with the gift of 
tongues, so that, for this reason alone, were there no other, igno- 
rance of Greek can hardly be attributed to any of the apostles. 
Fritzschet thinks, that the term interpreter applies to the evan- 
gelist, because he wrote down the sum of what Peter orally 
taught. Tholuck" conjectures that it is nearly equivalent to 
secretary, a person who develops and puts into style, either orally 
or in writing, the discourses of another. Perhaps it means the 
person who explains in another language the discourses of a 
second party, not by giving a ne version of them, but by 
unfolding and ian rine in a style adapted to their con- 
tents, so that they shall be readily apprehended, and produce a 
more vivid impression. 

The character of the Gospel itself coincides with the testi- 
mony of antiquity, in inferring a connection between the writer 
and Peter. Thus we find an especial reference to the person of 
the latter, by the insertion of his name where no reason for it 

s Hpist. ad Hedib. ¢.2. t See note IV. at the end of the volume. 
" Tn Kitto’s Cyclopaedia. 
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can be discovered in the event related, and where no light is 
thrown by it on the event itself. His presence is marked im; the 
Gospel, where the recording of it is apparently of no importance, 
and might have been omitted with equal propriety. Doubtless 
this peculiarity was owing to a desire, on the part of Mark, to 
bring out the apostle into préeminence as his authority, while 
it evinces an intimate knowledge of circumstances respecting 
Peter, unnoticed by the other evangelists. Examples of this are 
furnished by chap. i. 36, where Simon is mentioned as being with 
Jesus, a circumstance omitted by Luke. In the account of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, Peter, John, and James are mentioned 
as the only witnesses of the occurrence; whereas in Matthew’s 
Gospel there is no allusion to them (Mark v.37). In relating 
the story of the withered fig-tree, Peter is introduced as giving 
rise to a moral connected with the occurrence; but Matthew has 
no allusion to him (Mark xi. 20-26, compared with Matt. xx1. 
20-22). Again, when Jesus on the Mount of Olives foretold 
the destruction of the temple, there is express mention of Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew, as being with him; whereas Matthew 
has simply the disciples (Mark xiii.3).  Peter’s name is also 
expressly singled out in the message sent by the angels to the 
apostles on the morning of the resurrection (xvi. 7). 

On the other hand, there are passages in the Gospel, from 
which it may seem at first sight, that Mark knew less of 
Peter’s personal history than the other writers of Gospels. ‘There 
are various omissions. Thus in Matt.xv.15, Peter is introduced 
requesting the explanation of a certain parable, whereas Mark 
has the disciples generally. The fact of the apostle’s walking on 
the sea is omitted; so also the remarkable blessing pronounced 
upon him, recorded by Matthew alone (xvi.17-19). In like 
manner, the promise made to the apostles in answer to a question 
of Peter (Matt. xix.28) is unnoticed. Although he was one 
of the two disciples sent to prepare for the Passover, his name 
is not given by Mark. The intenseness of his repentance, 
expressed by mexpa@s in Matthew and Luke, is also omitted. It 
is somewhat remarkable too, that the name Peter is not employed 
by Mark till the time our Lord bestowed it upon the apostle. 

The ancients accounted for these omissions chiefly by means of 
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the modesty of Peter, Who did not wish in his teachings to intro- 
duce circumstances that might seem to exalt or honour himself; 
and therefore Mark’s Gospel, as a faithful abstract of his teacher’s 
discourses, wants them. ‘This explanation is probable enough. 
Reproofs are inserted; but promises and blessings having peculiar 
reference to the apostle are omitted. Thus the remarkable 
reproof administered to him by Jesus is given (Mark viii. 33); 
while the blessing pronounced upon him immediately before 
(Matt. xvi. 17-20) is omitted. Besides, there is a peculiar cir- 
cumstantiality in his account of the denials of Christ, as foretold 
and subsequently fulfilled; and yet the bitterness of the repentance 
is passed by. 


II. Persons for whom he wrote in the first instance. 

It is obvious that this Gospel, though written by a Jew, or 
at least by one intimately familiar with Judea, was intended for 
Gentile > believers, not for Jewish Christians. Hence localities in 
Palestine, as also Jewish usages and rites, are explained by the 
writer. Thus in i. 5:— 

‘““ And there went out unto him all the land of Judea, and 
they of Jerusalem; and were all baptised of him in the rwer of 
Jordan, confessing their sins;” for which Matthew has: ‘‘ And 
were baptised of him in Jordan, confessing their sins” (111. 6). 

Mark ii. 18.—‘‘ And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 


used to fast; and they come and say unto him, Why do the - 


disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast?” etc. etc. Matthew 
wants the explanatory clause at the commencement: ‘ Then 
came to him, the disciples of John, saying, Why do we and the 
Pharisees fast oft?” ete. etc. (ix. 14). 

vii. 1-4.—‘‘ Then came together unto him the Pharisees, 
and certain of the Scribes, which came from Jerusalem. And 
when they saw some of his disciples eat bread with defiled (that 
is to say, with unwashen) hands, they found fault. For the 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash thew hands oft, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the elders.” Compare this with 
Matthew’s words: —‘‘ Then came to Jesus Scribes and Pharisees 
which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress 
the tradition of the elders? for they wash not their hands when 
they eat bread?” (xv. 1, 2). 


an 
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ix.43,48.—‘ And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than, having two hands, 
to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched.” 

Here, and in the forty-eighth verse, a paraphrastical explana- 
tion of the Jewish word Gehenna is given; whereas in Matthew 
(viii. 8, 9), the simple word is employed. 

xi. 13.—‘“‘ And seeing a fig-tree afar off having leaves, he 
came, if haply he might find any thing thereon: and when he 
came to it he found nothing but leaves; for the time of figs was 
not yet.” The last clause seems to have been added for the sake 
of persons who did not know that the figs in Judea were not ripe 
for gathering at the time of the Passover, when this event took 
place. Matthew, in the corresponding passage has:—“ And 
when he saw a fig-tree in the way, he came to it, and found 
nothing thereon but leaves only, and said unto it,” ete. ete. 
(xxi. 19). 

xi. 18.—‘‘ Then come unto him the Sadducces, which say 
there is no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying,” etc. 

xiii. 3.—‘‘ And as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, over 
against the temple,” etc. etc. Matthew has no more than:—‘ As 
he sat upon the Mount of Olives, the disciples,” ete. (xxiv. 3). 

xiv. 1, 12.—‘‘ After two days was the feast of the Passover, 
and of unleavened bread: and the chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to death. 
ie eNes fe ec Se oho ewe te And the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they killed the Passover, his disciples,” etc. ete. On comparmg 
these verses with the corresponding ones in Matthew (xxvi. 1, 17), 
it will be found, that the explanatory clauses marked in italics are 
wanting. 

xv. 6, 16,42.—‘‘ Now at that feast he released unto them one 
prisoner, whomsoever they desired. ........ And the soldiers led 
him away into the hall called Praetorium, etc. etc... .... And now 
when the even was come, because it was the preparation, that is, 
the day before the Sabbath.” (Compare Matt. xxvii. 15, 27, 57). 

No passages are quoted in proof of the positions of the writer, 
or to shew the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, except 
when such passages are unavoidably mtroduced in recording the 
discourses of Jesus. In accordance with this fact, the term vopos, » 
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which commonly designated the law of Moses among the Jews, 
does not occur in Mark. In the same manner we account for the 
omission of Jesus’ genealogy. 

Again, things which might be supposed important to the Jews 
alone are omitted; while statements that might give offence to 
the Gentiles are likewise suppressed. We find accordingly, that 
such passages as Matt. xxiii, in which woes are denounced against 
the Seribes and Pharisees, and a lamentation pronounced over 
Jerusalem; the parable of the marriage of the King’s Son, in 
Matt. xxii. 1-14; the references to the law and Old Testament 
in Matt.xii.5-7; our Lord’s reflections occasioned by the 
Seribes and Pharisees asking a sign, in Matt. xii. 38-45, are 
omitted. 

In the sixth chapter of Matthew, 7th and 8th verses, are these 
words:—‘‘ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do: for they think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.” 
For Mark to have repeated such words might have given needless 
offence to the Gentiles. So also in the charge given by our Lord 
to his disciples, as narrated by Matthew, we have these words 
inserted :—‘‘ Go not into the way of the Gentiles,” etc. etc., to which 
there are no corresponding terms in Mark’s Gospel (compare 
Matt. x. 5,6, with Mark vi. 7-11). 

From these observations it will be apparent, that the Gentiles 
were the class of readers for whom the Gospel was written. The 
entire plan and structure of it coincide with this conclusion. But 
not only was the document intended for Gentile converts, there 
are also appearances of its adaptation to the use of Roman Christ- 
ians in particular. In proof of this, various expressions have 
been adduced, such as Syvdpiov, Neyewv, oTTeKOVAATWP, KEVTUPiOV, 
Kivoos, KodpavtTns, KpaBBatos, ppayedow, Mpattw@p.ov, oval 
(vah)! wadi0fev (a puero), pecovixtiov as a division of time, 
aréxer (suflicit), arextopopevia (gallicinium), aygodov (ambi- 
viun), ovconuov, ddas dvadov (sal insulsum), amoraBéobas 
(seorsum recipere), éoxydTws éxyewv (in extremis esse), weyroTaves 
(magnates), peAopa (confinia), TO (xavov Tojoas (satisfacere), 
Eéorns. These expressions however, some of which are not 
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Latinisms, do not indicate the locality of those for whom the ~ 


Gospel was composed. Most of them are used by the other 
evangelists, even those which are manifestly Latin. If therefore 
the Gospel was designed for Roman converts in particular, that 
fact must be deduced from other considerations. That it may 
have been intended for such in the first instance is possible, and is 
even implied in several external testimonies regarding Mark’s 
connection with the apostle Peter; but the use of the terms in 
question is no proof of that purpose. 

The object of Mark in writing the Gospel does not seem to 
have been a specific one. Nothing in the document itself shews 


that he wished to accomplish by it any definite purpose, farther | 


than the instruction of the converts to whom it was originally 
addressed. The principal facts and events of the Gospel history 
are narrated, especially the miracles of Jesus. These, taken m 
connection with the avoidance of notoriety on the part of the 
doer, would naturally strike the Gentile mind. All that can be 
predicated with truth of the evangelist’s purpose in writing a 
Gospel, apart from such external motives as may have operated 
on his mind is, that he meant to enlighten Gentile converts in 
the leading facts of Jesus’ life on earth, and so to strengthen 
their faith. For this end he appears in the character of an histo- 
rian simply, not in that of a doctrinal historian. He deals with 
events, rather than discourses or parables. 


Il. Characteristics. 

(a) Mode of Narration. (4) Diction. 

(a) Mark’s descriptions are lively, vivid, and graphic. They 
are adapted to impress the mind by their freshness of colouring. 
In this respect he,ypresents a remarkable contrast to Matthew. 
Hence he shews a decided preference for the use of the present 
tense, asin i. 25, 40,44; u.3,4, 5; 1.4, 5, 13, 20, 31,34; iv. 37; 
ve 15, 22: vi. 7,390,483 vu, 32; vin. 1,22; x.1, etc.5 mug ie 
36,43; xiii. 1; xiv. 12, 17,43, 66,67; xv. 16,17, 21, 22,24; 
xvi. 2, 4, ete. 

The particle ev@éws is frequently employed for the same pur- 
pose, especially in transitions, as in 1. 10, 18, 20, 21, 29, 30, 42, 43; 
ii. 2,8, 12; i.6; iv. 5,15,16, 17,29; v. 2, 13, 29, 30, 36, 42; 
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wi, 20, 27, 45, 50, 54; vu. 35; vin. 10; ix. 15, 20,24; x, 52% 
ae, Oo. xiv.40, 40; xv. 1. 

Persons themselves are introduced as directly speaking, where 
the third person is employed by the other synoptists, as iv. 39; 
Weeeeei2: vi. 20, 31,33; ix. 25, 33; x1i.6. 

Perhaps the same reason will account for the use of so many 
Aramaean words, to which, however, as he wrote for Gentiles, he 
appends the explanation; iii1.17,22; v.41; vii. 11,34; ix.43; 
mae; Xiv.36; xv. 22, 34. 

In conformity with his graphic ability he enters into details. 
His descriptions are not only vivid but minute. He introduces 
more particulars than the other evangelists, especially such as are 
adapted to arrest and fix the attention. Hence his descriptions 
partake of a precision which does not appear in Matthew and 
Luke. 

This peculiarity may be observed, (1) in reference to persons, 
aumteoOs 3.5, 17, 32,34: iv.11; v.32, 37,40; vi.40,48; 
fete; vil. 10,27; ix.15,36; x. 16, 23; 35,46; xi.21, 27; 
misty; xiv. 18, 20, 37,644 xvo7, 21, 40,47; xvi. 7. 

(2) In reference to locality, as in i. 28; iv. 1, 38; v. 11, 
Seve go; vil. 3ligupuee 10, 27; ix. 30; xn. 41; xv. 16, 39; 
Myvi 5. 

(3) With regard to notices of time, asi. 32, 35; i. 1, 26; iv. 26, 
eeemieent. 11, 19, 20; xiv. }, 12, 17, 30, 68, 72; xv. 1, 25, 
aga, o4, 42; xvi. 1. 2. 

(4) With regard to numbers, as in v. 13, 42; vi. 7; xiv. 30. 

In relation to the consecution of his narratives, Mark puts them 
together very loosely. Isolated facts are generally linked together 
Ss the conjunction «al, or by maniv. Of the former, every 
chapter furnishes examples, as 1. 21, 39, 40; 1. 1, 2, 3, 13, 18, 23; 
iii. 1, 7, 13, 20, 22, 23; iv. 1, 21, 24, 26, 30, 35, 36, 37; v. ie 
18, 20, 21; vi. 1, 7, 14, 30, 45, 46, 47; vii. 1, 24; viii. 11, 22, 
27; ix. 1,14; x. 13, 35, 46; xi. 27; xii. 18, 35, 38,41; xiii. 1. 
3, etc. etc. For the latter, we refer to 1. 1, 13; im. 1, 20; iv. 1; 
Seeeee we ol; viii, 13,°25; x. 1, 10, 24,°32; xi. 275 xue4, 5; 
xiv. 39, 40, 61, 69, 70; xv. 4, 12, 13. 

Mark is also characterised by a conciseness and apparent incom- 
pleteness of delineation which are allied to the obscure. This 
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feature, however, must not be exaggerated, as it has been by 
many, for the purpose of shewing that the Gospel has been made 
up out of Matthew and Luke, and cannot be fully understood 
without them. Examples of it are presented in i. 13; 1x. 5, 6, 
compared with Matt. xvii.6. Here the #joav yap éxpoPor, corre- 
sponding to the épo8yOncav ofd8pa of Matthew, is not accounted 
for in the preceding context, as in that of the first Gospel. Again, 
iv. 10-34, when compared with the parallel representations of 
Matthew and Luke, shews considerable obscurity in the consecu- 
tion of ideas, so that it is difficult to obtain a clear apprehension 
of the adaptation of every phrase and sentence in the places they 
occupy. See also the abrupt introduction of i. 28, et seqq. 
Compare in like manner, under this head, xiv. 65; xu. 34; 
1x. 37, etc. 

The following passages will serve to exemplify Mark’s mode of 
narration: v. 22-43, compared with Matt. ix. 18-26; ix. 14-29, 
compared with Matt. xvii. 14-21; vi. 39-42, compared with Matt. 
xiv. 19, etc. Here it will be seen, that instead of grouping 
together similar facts or discourses like Matthew, he enters more 
into detail, drawing a graphic picture every part of which 
heightens the general effect. © 

(b) The Peculientics of diction have been arranged by Credner 
under distinct heads, which we shall generally follow. 

The frequent use of Latin terms and expressions. These 
have been already adduced. 

2. Unusual words, expressions, and constructions, as ¢€a7uwa, 
ix. 8; émuouvtTpéyewv, ix. 25; vouvex@s, xil. 34; vapdos muoTiKY 
xiv. 3; éverréw, xv. 46; Adee, 1. 34; x1. 16; mpooKxaptepeiv, 
spoken of a thing, 11.9; ét To mpooxepadratov Kabevdwr, iv. 38; 
mpoéraPe pvpioa, xiv. 8. 

3. [lvedua axaaptoy, i. 23, 26, 27; 11. 11, 30; v. 2, 8, 13; 
vi. 7; vii. 25; 1x. 25. Luke uses the same phrase, but not so 
frequently. It occurs twice in Matthew’s Gospel. 

4. A frequent use of diminutives, as @uvyatpiov, v.23; vii. 25; 
xopacuov, v.41, 42; vi. 22, 28; Kuvapla, vi. 27, 28; wrapuor, 
xiv. +7 insome MSS. 

5. Mark frequently repeats the substantive instead of putting a 
pronoun, as in 1. 34; 11. 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28; i. 1,33, epee 


 % 
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25, 26; iv. 15; v. 9, 40, 41; vi. 17, 18, 41; vii. 29; viii. 35; 
mote. 46; xi. 15; xiv. 4,5) 66, 67: xv. 20. 

For the sake of emphasis and clearness, he manifests a strong 
tendency to repeat the same thing in similar or kindred expres- 
sions. Hence:— 

6. He accumulates negatives, as ovxéte ovdeis, vii. 12; ix. 8; 
xii. 834; xv. 5; pandevi pndév, i. 44; ovdxére od pur}, xiv. 25; punnére 
poets, 1. 14. Comp. ii. 27; v. 3, 37; vi. 5; ix. 41; x. 15; 
Bett, xii. 2, 19, 31; xiv.31, 60; xv. 4. 

7. He subjoins a word or words to adverbs, for the purpose of 
specification, as ToTe €v éxelvy TH auepa, ii. 20; SvatravTos vuKTOs 
Kal nuépas, v. 5; evOéws peta orrovdys, vi. 25. See also vii. 21; 
vil. 4; x. 30; xni. 29; xiv. 30,43. Comp. i. 32. 

8. He connects expressions similar in meaning, as amOev av 
avTov 7 A€Tpa Kat exabapioOn, 1.42; ypelavy eoye Kal éreivace, 
1. 25; opate Prerrere, vill. 15; ut) Mpomepymvare, xiii. 11; Brézere, 
aypuTveite, Xill.33; ov« oida ovd€ érictayat, xiv. 68. Comp. 
Meee oo, vi 12,23; xiv. 15, 18. 

9. He repeats what has been already expressed in other words, 
either (a) by appending the opposite, as 1. 22, 45; ii. 27; ui. 26, 
Peet ave ls. oo, o4;¢v.26, 39; vu. 19; vill. 33; 1x.. 8,37; 
mee, 14, 40,45; x. 23,25, 26; xu. 14, 27,32; xi. 20; xiv. 61; 
xvi. 6. 

Or (6) tautologically, as 1. 15, 19; wi. 7; 1v. 32; vi. 55, 
cme ie, 21; ix. 38; xu. 22, etc.,.29,. etc.; x1. 9,23: 
xiv. 15, 66. 

10. A favourite word of Mark’s is the verb éepwray, v. 9; 
vii. 5, 17; viii. 5, 23,27; ix. 11, 16, 21, 28,32, 33; x. 2, 10, 17; 
mimes x, 19, 28, 34; xm. 3; xiv..60;, 66; xv: 2;,4, 44. He 
has it twenty-five times. In Matthew it occurs eight times, and 
in Luke eighteen times. 

11. SvpBovrov wroveiv, 11.6; xv. 1. Matthew has cvpBovrArov 
Nap Paver. 

12. The elliptic va, v. 23; xiv. 50. 

13. “Avaé XNeyoweva occur in considerable number, as aaXos, 
vil. 37; ix. 17, 25; éxOapPetobar, ix. 15; xiv. 33; xvi. 5, 6; 
evayxanriverOar, 1x. 36; x. 16; Kevtupiwv, xv. 39, 44, 45; mpo- 
pepysvav, xill. 11; mpoomopeverbar, x. 35; otihBew, ix. 3; 
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otoiBas, xi. 8; cvvOriBew, v. 24, 31; cKxwrné€, ix. 44, 46, 48; 
mawoLodev, 1x. 21; cpuupvitw, xv. 23. 

On the whole, the diction of Mark approaches nearer that of 
Matthew than Luke; for while he has forty-five words in common 
with the former, he has only eighteen with the latter. It possesses 
a Hebraistic colouring, and is far from being pure, elegant, or 
accurate. Such constructions and modes of expression as 7\@ov 
emt Tiv yevvnoapéT Kal TpocwppuicOnaay, vi. 53; TH Tapadocet 
buov % Taped@xate, Vii. 13; Eombev ex THs Kapdias, vil. 21; am 
apyns Kticews As Exticev 6 Oeds....... Sta TOs ExNEKTOVS, OS 
e&enéEaTo, xill. 19, 20; dvo dvo, vi. 7; cuumocia cvmTOCLA, Vi. 39; 
Tpacial Tpaciai, v1.40; Hs etye TO Ouryatptov auTis, vil. 25; and 
eis xa’ eis, xiv. 19; Trapyyyetdev avtois iva undev aipwouwv.... 
GAN UTObEdbEMEVOUS CavddnrLa’ Kai 1) evdvcad Oat, K.T. dr. V1. 8,9; 
Duels 5é NéyeTe eav ely dvOpwroes ....... +. Kab OVKETL APiETE, 
kK. 7. r. vu. 11, 12; Kat idov avtov, evOéws TO TVvEdMa éeoTrapakev 
avuTov, ix. 20; éav elmmpev........ €hoPodvTo, xi. 32; HApEavTo 
aovgntety avt@, ntouvtes, kK. T. r. Vill. 11; Os, OrTav oTapyH..... 
Kal OTav oTraph, iv. 31, 32; Kai épyovtar mdaduw eis “Tepoodd\upa* 
Kal... ....... Epxovtas xi. 27; of apyvepets. Oi dé apxrepets, 
kK. T. Xr, XV. 10, 11; Kai Ta TvedpaTta TA aKaOapTa, 6TAaV aUTOV 
€Oewpouv, MpocémimTov avT@, K.T. 2X. ii. 11, are an offence 
against the elementary principles of the Greek language, as well as 
against elegance. It is impossible to account for the evangelist’s 
linguistic peculiarities. Gieseler* explains their resemblance to 
those of Matthew rather than Luke by the fact of Mark’s depen- 
dence on Peter, who, as the apostle of the Jews, adhered to the 
Palestinian type of doctrine, not only in substance but in words, 
while preaching in foreign countries. This supposition is not 
natural. Mark’s residence in Palestine will better account for the 
fact, as far as it can be resolved into the controlling influence of 
external circumstances. 


IV. Original Language of the Gospel. 
According to the almost unanimous belief of the early church, 
the Gospel was written at Rome. Hence the conclusion was 
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. drawn, that it must have been composed in the language of the 


Romans § that is, Latin. Even in the old Syriac version, a remark 
is annexed, stating that the writer preached the Gospel in Roman 
(Latin) at Rome; and the Philoxenian version has a marginal 
annotation to the same effect. The Syrian churches seem to have 
entertained this opinion generally, as may be inferred not only 
from these versions, but from some of their most distinguished 
ecclesiastical writers, such as Ebedjesu. Many Greek MSS., too, 
have a similar remark regarding the language of our ieoeeh 
originally taken, » perhaps, a om the Syriac. Thus they exhibit the 
words éypadyn pwpaioti év “Péun. Baronius’, Contzen, ‘Bellar- 
mine, and other Catholics, eagerly seized on the amen for 
the purpose of magnifying the Latin vulgate. But they were 
refuted by one of their own church, -+he.agute Simon’. It was 
afterwards given out to the world, that the Latin original was still 
preserved i in the library of St. Mark’s at Venice. But the story 
proved to be fabulous. The pretended autograph is part of an 
ancient Latin MS. of the four Gospels*, which was published by 
Dobrowsky, at Prague?. /# 

Assuming that thre Gospel was composed at Rome, it is illogical 
to suppose that it must be in Latin. In that case, the Epistle to 


the Romans should also have heen i in Latin. The Greek language yale 


adi 
was prevalent at Rome and throughout the Roman dominions, ~ 


seas et — boas 
except Spain. The Latin tongue was not so generally used. 


Hence the Gospel was written in Greek, that it might be more 
widely circulated and understood. God -provided for its utility by 
having it composed at first in Greek. aTa; 

“Te is scarcely necessary to allude to the singular hypothesis of 
Wahl, that the Gospel appeared at first in the Ethiepic- tongue. 
No other person has adopted the notion. ahs 

V. Authenticity. 

Here much depends on the statement of John the presbyter, as 
preserved by I Papias and recorded in Eusebius’ history. According 
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to Schleiermacher, Strauss, Credner, Schneckenburger, Weisse, 
and others, the presbyter’s statement is not applicable to the pre- 
sent Gospel of Mark. Let us examine it minutely. But before 
proceeding to this task it should be recollected, that John 
the elder was not inspired, and consequently not infallible. His 
opinions ought not to be taken amplicitly as true and correct. 
Particular circumstances may render his decisions doubtful in 
particular cases. His sentiments, In short, must be ¢ested, like 
those of an ordinary man; allowance being made for the position 
he occupied and the advantages he possessed. We are at perfect 
liberty to depart from his opinions wherever there is valid reason 
for domg so. So also with regard to Papias. If therefore the 
language of the latter writer does not agree with the form in 
which the Gospel of Mark has come down to us, it is not neces- 
sary to infer that another documentis meant. His judgment may 


be wrong in the matter. It is perfectly allowable to conclude, 
that John the presbyter or Papias was mistaken in thinking that 


Mark wrote od ta&et, for the Gospel itself may be opposed to the 
supposition. It isullogical to infer, on THE ASSUMPTION that 
either’s opinion was correct, that the present Gospel of Mark was 
not written by the evangelist. 

Let us first proceed on the assumption, that the statement of 
John the presbyter is correct, and consider whether it be totally 
irreconcilable with the present Gospel of Mark. 

The question turns, in a great degree, on the meaning of the 
word ta&s in the passage. Credner assumes, that it denotes 
arrangement generally —every kind of sequence or order, whether 
it be chronological or a concatenation of facts hke that presented 
by Matthew’s Gospel, where they are grouped together so as to 
form a cuvtaéis. All arrangement, he thinks, is excluded by the 
phrase od taé&er, whereas in reality the evangelist before us has 
the same ovvta&is with Matthew and Luke. If therefore the 
phrase be referred to Mark’s present Gospel, the credit of the 
other synoptists is destroyed. 

In reply to this reasoning, some would argue in the following 
manner :—It is readily granted that the meaning of ra&s is general, 
including arrangement in different ways, good or just order, chro- 
nological order, etc. ete. But the eaigency of the place may limit 
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and define the signification, rendering it specific. Looking at the 
Ta wTo Tov Xpiotov 7 AeyOévta 7) TpayGévta, oVTE yap HKoVCE 
ToD Kupiov ovTEe TapynKoAOVOncev avT@ of the context, it may be 
affirmed, that the import of ta&s in the passage is chronological 
order or succession. Had not the term been employed to specify 
a peculiar kind of arrangement, such as the chronological, it would 
have been trifling, if not absurd, to say ov ta&es, because some 
sort of sequence or order would arise almost. necessarily in an 
attempt to record the chief discourses and actions of our Lord. 
Absolute disorder in such a narrative would be inconceivable. 
When Peter is said to have suited his teachings mpos Tas ypelas, 
it need not be inferred that he observed no order or arrangement 
in presenting portions of the evangelical history. Credner takes 
the expression od tda£ev as implying that Mark composed his 
Gospel in a manner similar to Peter, who used the Gospel history 
as occasion or necessity demanded. But this is an untenable 
assumption. Doubtless Peter stated the facts and doctrines im 
different forms and arrangements, at various times, and therefore 
Mark could not write in a mode evactly similar. Ov ta&er, in 
connection with the subsequent explanation, may be introduced 
to justify the evangelist in deserting chronological arrangement. 
It may be an expression meant to exclude the idea of chro- 
nological order, while the subsequent context accounts for 
Mark’s departure from such order. From the language here 
applied to Mark’s Gospel, the presbyter perhaps looked upon 
Matthew’s as chronological. The evangelist was neither a hearer 
nor a disciple of the Lord, and therefore he did not write tage: ; 
implying, that had he been an immediate hearer or disciple, he 
would have written év ta&ev. That this was an erroneous idea 
is now commonly admitted; for Matthew’s Gospel, though fre- 
quently regular, departs in many instances from chronological 
succession. 





Tholuck gives another interpretation, according to which the 
words of John the presbyter, or of Papias, are applicable to the 
Gospel. He finds the explanation of ov ra&ec in the subsequent 
words évia ypaas, ‘‘ writing-isolated facts.” In his view, ov ta€ee 
signifies no more than incompleteness. Mark wrote some parts of 
the evangelical history, but did not give all the particulars of it. 
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It is difficult to see the propriety or clearness of the Greek words, 
if employed to express this idea. It would have been much 
simpler to have said od pévtor Ta Tavta bro TOD XpioTod, K. T. Xr. ; 
The meaning assigned is not obvious, and is in other respects hot 
improbable. LEbrard furnishes an explanation similar to that of 
Tholuck. He thinks that ra&s denotes a certain kind of order, 
but not chronological succession ; and thus od ta&s, in his view, 
accords with the character of the Gospel, consisting, as he says, of 
isolated facts in the life of Christ, loosely linked together, rather 
than a closely connected digest of the principal materials. In the 
same way Reuss judges, when he describes the document as pro- 
perly consisting of a series of anecdotes without connection, with- 
out chronology, and almost without discourses inserted. But it 
is difficult to see in what respects Mark’s Gospel is more loose and 
disjomted than those of Matthew and Luke. The matter of it 
appears to be as well digested as that of the former at least. Nor 
can we see any probability in Meyer's assumption of a twofold % 
ypaew on the part of f Mark, in the fragment; one that took place —s- 
immediately after the evangelist had Heard the discourses of Peter, 
the other denoting the subsequent writing of the second Gospel. 
We are inclined to agree with those wii consider the expres- 
sion ov Ta&eu Gnauiiable. to the present Gospel of Mark. As far 
as we are able to understand the entire fragment, it is most 
natural to consider John the presbyter or Papias assigning a sense 
to ov tae which does not agree with the character of the can- 
onical document. It is possible, as we have seen, to reconcile the, 
phrase with the present Gospel, if we understand tags of chrono- 
logical succession; but the context does not sufficiently support 
that view of the writer’s meaning to make it very probable. 
Schleiermacher®, Credner, Hase, Strauss, and others, taking 
advantage of the inapplicability of the phrase to the canonical 
Gospel of Mark, have maintained, that a succeeding writer com- 
posed the second Gospel, taking the imperfect work of Mark as 
its basis, and employing both written and oral sources. But 
this is a hazardous course, in the face of all ancient historical 
testimony, in which there is not the least hint of any other writer 
than Mark, or of a second author of the same name. ‘‘ How could 
¢ Studien und Kritiken, 1832, Heft. 4. 
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it happen,” says Baur“, ‘ if there was originally a writing of 
Mark different from our Gospel of Mark, that in succeeding times 
the latter came into the place of the former without even the 
slightest historical notice of the mutual relation into which two 
compositions, different from one another, but still bearing the one 
name of Mark}eame? As far as the matter is mentioned in the 
writings of the fathers usually quoted respecting the origin of 
Mark’s Gospel, we must believe that one and the same work is 
always meant. Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius manifestly 
say, that they understand by the writing in question our present 
Gospel of Mark. Papias does not senna call the work a Gospel, 
but he plainly presupposes the same mode of its origin as Clement 
and Eusebius describe. If then the work of Mark of which 
Papias speaks were not our present Gospel of Mark, how can it 
be supposed that this older writing of Mark should at once pass 
into oblivion, and that instead of it our present Gospel, springing 
up suddenly, should be regarded as the work of Mark that 
originated in the manner already mentioned? This cannot well 
be thought of’ We presume that John the presbyter was not 
infallible; and nothing but a virtual assumption of his infallibility 
could induce us to have recourse to the expedient suggested by 
Schleiermacher. In the present instance, he appears to have been 
mistaken in his opinion. His power of perception was feeble, else 
he would have seen, that the Gospel which he describes as being 
written ov tafe, does not differ materially in arrangement from 
that of Luke. Like Papias, the presbyter was apparently destitute 
of critical ability and good judgment, else he could not have 
entertained an idea so much at variance with fact. 

It need not appear strange that we should find few express 
quotations from Mark’s Gospel in the early fathers, because the 
document has very little peculiar to itself. Almost all its contents 
exist in the other Gospels, and no Christian sect could have been 
led by a specific doctrinal idiosyncrasy in the book, to adopt it in 
preference to the other Gospels. And yet Irenaeus alludes to a 
class of Christians who preferred it, from its fancied support of a 
distinction they made between Jesus and Christ. 

Trenaeus expressly quotes and attributes to Mark the beginning 
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‘and end of the Gospel:—Quapropter et Marcus interpres, et 


sectator Petri, mitium evangelicae conscriptionis fecit sic: Initimm 


| evangeli Jesu Christi Fil Dei........ In fine autem evangeli 
ait Marcus: Et quidem Dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, 


receptus est in coelos, et sedet ad dexteram Dei’. ‘‘ Wherefore 
also Mark, the interpreter and follower of Peter, made this the 
commencement of his evangelic writing: ‘ The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’.......... And in the 
end of his Gospel Mark writes: ‘ And indeed the Lord Jesus, 
after he had spoken to them, was received up into heaven, and 
sits on the right hand of God.” 

Justin Martyr was acquainted with the Gospel before us. In 
his Dialogue with Trypho', he adduces a circumstance mentioned 
by Mark alone, that Jesus gave the sons of Zebedee a new name 
(Boanerges). 

Tatian composed a Harmony made up of the four Gospels. 
Theodotus quotes Mark i. 13, in which it is stated that our Lord 
lived among wild beasts in the wilderness. Valentinus seems to 
have had a document containing the four Gospels, if we may 
judge from Tertullian’s words:— Valentinus integro instrumento 
uti videtur®. According to Irenaeus, the Valentinians referred 
to particulars in the history of the woman who had the issue 
of blood, which are given by Mark alone. It is also probable 
that Celsus was acquainted with our Gospel, for he speaks of 
some who represented only one angel as appearing at the 
sepulchre", a remark applicable to Matthew and Mark. Ptolemy 
cites ix.5. It is needless to refer to the testimonies of Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and others, since it is admitted 
on all hands that they knew the Gospel of Mark, and reckoned 
it of canonical authority. 


VI. Relation of the Gospel to Peter. 

Here we must inquire, whether it was written before or after 
Peter’s death; when he was with the writer, or when he was 
absent; whether the apostle sanctioned it by his authority; and 
how far it may justly claim apostolicity. 


e Ady. Haeres. iii. 10, 6. ' Cap. 106. 
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On these points the testimony of early writers is inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory. The language of John the presbyter implies 
the absence of Peter when Mark wrote the Gospel. This is 
apparent from the words @s ameuvnpovevoev, as he remembered. 

If the word é£06os, in Irenaeus, mean decease, as is most natural, 
then does the language of this father imply, that Mark wrote 
after Peter’s death. But if it mean departure, it is possible to 
reconcile the testimony with that of other fathers. 

According to Clement of Alexandria as already quoted, the 
Gospel was begun when Peter was alive and absent. When the 
apostle came to the knowledge of the fact, | he neither forbade nor 
encouraged the undertaking. 

Eusebius represents Mark as writing in the absence of Peter. 
The Spirit revealed to the apostle the fact of the Gospel being 
written; consequently Peter sanctioned the writing. 

But in his Chronicle, the historian places the composition in 
the third year of Claudius, which must be an error. 

Jerome translates the words of Eusebius almost literally; but 
in one place he represents Mark as writing at Peter’s dictation: — 
Evangelium, Petro narrante et illo (Marco) scribente, composi- 
tum est’. 

Origen’s language favours the idea of the apostle being present 
and directing the writer. 

Although these varying notices furnish no certain basis for a 
conclusion, yet it may be inferred from them with some degree 
of probability, that Peter was not with Mark when the latter 
undertook to write the Gospel. Peter’s hearers at Rome requested 
the evangelist to undertake the work. They wished to have a 
permanent record of the apostle’s discourses, to which they might 
refer when he himself was not with them. 

If the Gospel contain a faithful abstract of Peter’s discourses, 
the writer having been exceedingly careful to omit nothing of 
what he had heard from the lips of his spiritual master, and to 
set down nothing falsely, as John the presbyter assures us, we 
may safely rely on it as ultimately based on apostolic authority. 
That Peter, if he were alive, should have allowed the Gospel to 
go into circulation, on the supposition of its incorrectness in the 
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least particular, or the absence of Heaven’s sanction, cannot for a 
moment be entertained. Nor would the early Christians have 
unhesitatingly « adopted the book as sacred, had they been at all 
suspicious of its divine origin. They were satisfied with the 
belief of its truth and credibility, else they would have condemned 
it. They looked upon the writer as authorised to compose a 
narrative concerning Christ. 


VII. Time and Place of writing. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise time when the Gospel 
was written. Two extremes however should be avoided—the 
idea that it is the most ancient of all the Gospels, as Weisse*, 
Wilke', and B. Bauer™ maintain; and the idea of Fritzsche®, 
who conjectures that it was written last. Both opinions seem to 
us manifestly untenable, the truth lying between them. 

1. The Paschal Chronicle, Gregory Syncellus, and Hesychius, 
place it A.D. 40. 

2. According to Eusebius, in his Chronicon, it was written in 
the third year of Claudius, when Peter, Philo, and Simon were 
at Rome. This would bring the date to a.p.43, ten years after 
the death of Christ. Many MSS. accordingly have a note at the 
conclusion, stating that the Gospel was written ten years after the 
ascension. No reliance is to be placed on this date, because the 
simultaneous appearance of Peter, Philo, and Simon, at Rome, 
has a fabulous character. ° pr tele RES, 2 

The two most ancient festinontta, viz. those of Irenaeus and 
Clement of Alexandria contradict each other, the former stating 
the Gospel to have been composed after Peter’s death, the latter 
while he was alive. Feilmoser would reconcile them, by suppos- 
ing that the concluding part of Clement’s testimony relative to 
Peter's tacit approval of Mark’s undertaking is a later addition; 
and that although the writing was begun during the apostle’s 
life, the completion of it did not take place till after his death. 
But this is a desperate remedy. Better is it to admit the 
irreconcilable nature of the two accounts, than to resort to such an 

k Evangelische Geschichte, vol. i. p.41, et seqq. 
! Der Urevangelist, Dresden, 1838, 8vo. 


m Kritik der evang. Gesch. d. Synoptiker, 1841. 
 Prolegomena in Commentar. Marci, p.47. 
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expedient, in order that they may be forced to agree. We prefer 
to follow the testimony of Irenaeus, which seems to place the 
composition after Peter’s death; for if £050 be explained depar- 
ture, and a consistency between Irenaeus and Clement be sought on 
this ground, as Ebrard proposes, we shall be brought to adopt the 
notion, that Peter had been at Rome previously to his arrival 
during Nero’s reign. But it is very difficult to prove that he 
ever came to the imperial city, till he visited it for the first and 
last time. 

The accounts of Irenaeus and Clement agree in this, that the 
Gospel was written in Rome after Peter’s arrival in the imperial 
city, 1.e. after the beginning of 63. It is impossible to determine 


. the date m« of nearly ss 64; and this 1 is on. the whole the most 


probable. 1 er) Ual Veer fut 

There is little in oe Gospel itself swith bears on the date of it. 
Venema°® has adduced xvi.18. as an argument for a late date, 
because he thinks that it contains a reference to the history in 
Acts xxviii. 3-6. Lardner, and after him Greswell, have directed 
attention to the twentieth verse of the same chapter, as proving 
that the apostles had left Judea, and preached in many places 
before Mark wrote. But as long as the authenticity of the last 
twelve verses of that chapter is doubtful, little weight can be 
attached to such considerations, were they even more important 
intrinsically than they really are. 

The place of its origin was either Rome or Alexandria; but the 
weight of ancient testimony is in favour of the former. Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, etc., 
assign it to Rome. Chrysostom is singular in fixing upon Egypt. 
Had this been the true locality, it is likely that some of the early 
Alexandrian fathers would have known it; but, on the contrary, 
Clement attributed_it to Rome. In another passage, however, 
Chrysostom admits his ignorance of the true locality. Whether 
the Latinisms already adduced confirm the hypothesis which 
attributes it to Rome, is doubtful; though Hug and others rest 
on the circumstance. It isnot conclusive. These Latinisms may 
prove that the Gospel was chiefly written for Roman converts, or 
that the writer had been for a time at Rome; but they do not 


® Dissertatio secunda de titulo ep. ad Ephes, cap.5, num. 4. 
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demonstrate that the Gospel was written there. The great majority 
of Protestant and Catholic writers unite in fixing on Rome rather 
than Alexandria, although some moderns have hesitated to pro- 
nounce a definite opinion. 

It has been assumed by Simon? that there were two editions, 
one at each place, a hypothesis that reconciles the conflicting 
opinions. This is very improbable. As to its having appeared 
at Antioch, that hypothesis has been confined to Storr’. Eich- 
horn’ refuted it. 


VIII. Integrity. 

The last eleven verses of the Gospel have been thought not to 
belong to it, or at least not to have been written by Mark. We 
shall notice, I. The external arguments against the authenticity 
of the paragraph, with the opposite arguments in its favour; and 
II. The internal considerations both against and for it. 


I. The portion in question is wanting in the Cod. Vaticanus B, 
and marked with an asterisk in 137, 138. The Verona MS. of the 
Vetus Itala wants all after the seventh verse;-perhaps also a frag- 
ment of the Moscow MS. g. omits the portion. In D., from the 
fifteenth verse to the end of the chapter, has proceeded from a later 
hand. The scholia of numerous MSS. mentioned by Griesbach, 
assert that it was absent from many copies, though they also 
assert that it existed in many others. A scholion belonging to the 
codices 1. 206, 209 affirms, that Eusebius appended canons only 
as far as the words éfoBodvto yap. Eusebius’ himself writes: — 
6 pev yap TO Kepadaov abTo abeTav, Eltror Av un ev ATacLW avTHV 
pépecGar Tois avtiypapots Tod Kata Mapxov evaryryediov’ Ta youv 
axpiBn TaV avTLypapwv TO TéXOS TEpLypader THS Kata TOV Mapxov 
loToplas €v Tots AOyous TOD opbEévTos veavioxouv Tais yuvarkl Kal 
ElpnKOTOS avTais’ ur) poBeicbe ’Inoobdv Enteite Tov Nakapnvov cab 
Tos €€s. Kal axovoacar Epvyov, Kai ovdevi ovdev Eitrov, ehoBodvTo 
yap. °Ev tovtm yap cyedov ev adrrace Tois avtiypado.s TOU KaTa 
Mapxov evayyeXiov trepiyéypartat TO TéXos* Ta O€ ERS OTTaViws 


P Kritische Schriften, vol.i. p.171. 

4 Ueber den-Zweck der evangelisch. Geschichte, etc. p.278, et seqq. 
T Einleit. vol. i. pp. 619, 575, et seqq. 

s Ad Marin. Quacst. i. in Mai’s Script. vet. nova collect. vol. i. p.61. 
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€V TLOLV GNX’ OvK ev TAaTW hEepomeva TrépiTTA av Ein, KAL wadLoTa 
elmep Exouv avTiNoylav TH TOV NolTwV EvayyedioTaY wapTupia. 
In like manner Gregory Nys yssene, and Severus of Antioch say, 
that it was not in the more accurate MSS. of their day; while 
Victor of Antioch testifies that it was absent from the greatest 
number. A similar statement is made by Euthymius Zygabenus. 
Jerome writes: ‘‘Omnes Graeciae libros paene hoc capitulum in 
fine non habere.” In the Catenae on Mark there is no explana- 
tion of the section. It is also wanting in the MSS. of the 
Armenian version; and accordingly, in the edition published at 
Venice it is separated from the rest of the Gospel as not properly 
belonging to it. In the other editions of that version however, 
it is printed as if it formed a part of the Gospel. It is wanting 
in an Arabic version in the Vatican library. 

Again, the MSS. L. and 274, with the margin of the later 
Syriac version, have the following words after the eighth verse: 
hépetat Tov Kai TadtTa: Tavta Se Ta TapHnyyeApéva Tots Tepl TOV 
ITétpov cuvtopws éEnyyethav' eta S€ TadtTa Kat avtos Oo “Inaods 
amd avato\ns (avatod@v 274) Kai adype dvcews eEarrécteire bi’ 
avT@v TO lepov Kat apOaptov Kijpvywa THs aiwviov cwTnpias. 
Then Cod. L. adds: éotw 65€ cai tabra depopeva peta TO éfo- 
Bodvto yap avactas 6€ mpwi x. t. X. This termination, mani- 
festly proceeding from another pen than that of the evangelist, 
shews both the absence of the portion in question from many 
ancient copies, and the consequent feeling of incompleteness attach- 
ing to the Gospel. “e “Lc 

Besides, in Cod. A. 127, 129, 132, 133, 134, 137, 169, 186, 
188, 195, 371, and many other good MSS., the numbering of 
the Eusebian or Ammonian sections does not proceed beyond 
the eighth verse. } 2. But it is affirmed on the other side, that all 
Greek MSS., with the exception of B., have the paragraph; all 
evangelistaria even the most ancient; and all synaxaria, The 
versions also have it, even the Syriac of Jerusalem. It is sanc- 
tioned by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Tatian, 
Celsus, the author of the Synopsis, Cyril of Jerusalem, Damas- 
cenus, Photius, Theophylact, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, 
Cassian. Nestorius (ap. Cyril vi. 46) quotes the twentieth verse. 
In relation to Celsus, it is not certain whether he should be 
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quoted in favour of the passage or not. Many think that he 
might have founded his cavilling objection on John xx. 11, 
and Luke viii. 2, rather than Mark xvi. 9. It should also be 
noticed, that there is no trace of an acquaintance with it on 
the part of Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, or Justin 
Martyr‘. 

In relation to the weighty testimony of Jerome, Hug remarks, 
that the father himself restricts his statement in regard to the 
number of the MSS. in which the portion was not found; for he 
says (Dial.ii. Adv. Pelag. c.15) that ‘“‘in quibusdam exempla- 
ribus, et maxime Graecis codicibus,” there was an important 
various reading after the fourteenth verse. Hence Hug thinks 
that something should be attributed to the rhetorical style of the 
author in the former statement. But the assertion of Jerome 
amounts to no more, than that Greek MSS. constituted the 
greatest part (mazxime, pars maxima) of those copies which had 
the portion. If, therefore, it was found only in guibusdam exem- 
plaribus, a part of them must have been small. 

In opposition to the weighty evidence of Eusebius against the 
paragraph, reference is made to Irenaeus, who was evidently 
acquainted with it:—‘‘In fine autem evangelu ait Marcus; et 
quidem dominus Jesus postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in 
coelos, et sedet ad dextram Dei.” 

We are also reminded by Hug, that the Palestinian recension, 
according to Victor and the scholiasts, contained the portion. 

Several writers favourable to the authenticity of the passage, have 
attributed the omission of it in so many ancient copies to expositors, 
rather than critics. The passage was supposed to contain state- 
ments contrary to the other evangelists, and was therefore rejected. 
Accordingly Euthymius says, that tuvés tov éEnynt@y could not 
reconcile it with the parallel account of Matthew. The chief 
difficulty in the view of these ancient interpreters lay in the 
ninth verse as compared with Matt. xxvii.1. Unable to solve 
the difficulty, they concluded that the latter part of this chapter 
ought to be expunged. The defenders of the authenticity appeal 
to Gregory of Nyssa, Victor, Severus, and Jerome, who notice 
the discrepancy between Matthew and Mark in this particular. 


! See Griesbach’s Commentarius criticus, part i. p. 201. 
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The words of the last writer are chiefly adduced: ‘ Quae causa 
sit ut de resurrectione Domini et apparitione evangelistae diversa 
narraverint, in quibus primum quaeris, cur Matthaeus dixerit 
(xxvili.1) vespere autem sabbati, etc., et Marcus (xvi. 9) cum 
autem resurrexisset; hujus quaestionis duplex solutio est. Aut 
enim non recipimus Marci testimonium quod in raris fertur evan- 
geliis, omnibus Graeciae libris paene hoc capitulum in fine non 
habentibus, praesertim cum diversa atque contraria evangelistis 
caeteris narrare videatur; aut hoc respondendum, quod uterque 
verum dixerit: Matthaeus quod Dominus surrexit vespere sabbati, 
Marcus autem, quando eum viderit Maria Magdalena, id est, 
mane primo sabbati",” ete. 

Schott* thinks, that the cause assigned for the rejection of the 
section could not have been the sole, or even the principal one, 
because — 

(a) The ancient fathers were acquainted with another punctua- 
tion and interpretation of the ninth verse, by means of which it 
was harmonised with the evangelists; and it is incredible that the 
majority of the early Christians were ignorant of this exposition. 
The Greeks, in particular, knew nothing of the difficulty of 
reconciling the discordant expressions of Matthew and Mark, but 
explained owe ca8Sarwv in the former by dé xarpod, dé THs 
@pas. K. T. d. 

(6) Many other passages, apparently contradictory to parallel 
passages in other Gospels, were not for this reason omitted or 
expunged in ancient MSS. 

(c) It cannot be proved by the express testimony of any ancient 
writer, that the section was erased for the purpose of removing 
the difficulty in the ninth verse. Jerome himself does not say so. 
He does not state, as Hug appears to think, that the Latins, 
unable to reconcile the discordant expressions of Matthew and 
Mark (vespere sabbati, and mane sabbati), tried to find an excuse 
for rejecting what they could not explain in the MSS. which 
wanted the passage. A twofold solution is proposed by the father 
himself. He does not state that the Latins were wont to think 
of the one solution. Had this been true, the passage must have 
been wanting in the Latin MSS., which is contrary to fact. 

" Ad Hedibiam Quaest. 3. * Opuscula, vol. ii, p.144, et seqq- 
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(d) Had any one despaired of defending the section against the 
enemies of Christianity, he would not have judged it necessary to 
expunge the whole. A very few verses might have been erased, 
or a few expressions altered. And then had it been originally 
cut off from the authentic Gospel, it is likely that the latter part 
of the eighth verse would not have been left. Perhaps the entire 
verse would have been expunged. 

In the first and third of these considerations which have been 
adduced by Schott, there is considerable weight. So also in the 
fourth. ‘The second possesses no force. on) 

“On the whole, the external arguments in favour of the para- 
graph outweigh those on the other side. 


II. Internal considerations are urged against the authenticity. 

1. It is strange that when Mark had called attention to the 
fact that Christ should appear to the disciples in Galilee (verse 7, 
and xiv. 28), he does not make the slightest allusion to the fulfil- 
ment of the promise. Matthew however follows an opposite 
course, by distinctly recording the promised meeting with the 
disciples on a mountain of Galilee (xxviii. 16-20). Olshausen 
indeed replies, that verses 15 to 18 in this chapter of Mark do 
relate that very appearance of Jesus in Galilee, as is obvious from 
Matthew xxvii. 16, etc. But we hesitate to admit the correctness 
of this summary answer. We cannot suppose that verses 15 to 18 
refer to the appearance in Galilee, although such was the view 
also of Calvin, Chemnitz, Bengel, Paulus, and others. The best 
harmonists, as Clausen, Greswell, and Robinson, refer the passage 
to Jerusalem or its vicinity. 

2. A new section begins with the 9th verse, as appears from 
the new note of time prefixed; but at the 2nd verse of the chapter, 
a note of time had been already introduced. And yet the events 
recorded in the 9th and subsequent verses require no new section, 
and no new note of time. 

3. There is an incoherence between the 9th verse and the pre- 
ceding section. The words zpwi' tpotn caBBatou most naturally 
belong to the participle dvaotas, since the author, in describing 
the appearances of Jesus, has no regard to place or time (comp. 
12, 14, 15, 19). Thus the Saviour is said to have risen early, 
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mpwt; although the women who visited the sepulchre very 
early, diav mpwi, learned that he had risen before their visit 
(verse 4). 

Again, mp@tov connected with épavy is not appropriate, 
because the appearance to Mary Magdalene was not the first. 
Hence Robinson is obliged to resort to the explanation that rp@tov 
is put here not absolutely but relatively; the first of the three 
appearances of our Lord which Mark narrates. But this explana- 
tion is forced and unnatural. We are referred, indeed, by Robin- 
son, in justification of it, to 1 Cor. xv. 5-8, and John xxi. 14; but 
the cases are not parallel. His argument, too, founded on totepov 
(verse 14) is inapposite. It would have been appropriate had 
votatoy, the superlative, been employed. 

4, The phraseology and style of the section are adverse to its 
authenticity. The characteristic peculiarities which pervade the 
Gospel do not appear init; but, on the contrary, terms and expres- 
sions never employed by Mark are introduced; or terms instead 
of which others are used by him. Thus for tp@ty caBBatov, 
(verse 9), Mark has the plural caBBSdtwy (xvi. 2), but never the 
singular. Luke however has the singular (xvi. 12) in the 
sense of week; so that the evangelist might have employed the 
singular. But the adjective morn he would scarcely have used. 
It should have been wig or 7H pla Tov caBBaTav, as is proved by 
Mark xvi. 2, and all parallel passages (Matt. xxvii. 1; Luke 
xxiv. 1; John xx. 1; Acts xx.7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2). The expression 
could scarcely have proceeded from a Jew. It betrays a Gentile 
author. Ad’ is éexBeBrAjxer Erta Satmovia is attached to the 
name of Mary Magdalene, although she had been mentioned three 


_tumes in the preceding context without that appendix. It seems 


to have been taken from Luke vii. 2. Instead of é«BadXewv azo, 
Mark uses é«Badrew éx (vil. 26). In the LOth and 14th verses 
there are sentences without a copulative; whereas Mark always 
has the copulative in such cases, particularly xaé. The use of 
exeivos in verses 10, 11, and 13 (twice), in a manner synonymous 
with o de (comp. Mark iv. 11; vii. 15, 20; xii. 4, 5; xiv. 21), is 
peculiar. The verb wopevec@az is used three times in this section, 
although the evangelist never employs it elsewhere. Oedao@as is 
also a term unknown to Mark (verses 11, 14). So also amuotety 
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(verses 11,16). Meta tadra (in the 12th verse), is never employed 
by Mark. ‘O pév xipsos—éxetvos dé (verses 19 and 20): here the 
ev and € corresponding to each other in the two members, are 
a form of expression too artificial for Mark’s simple style. It 
occurs but once in the Gospel (xiv. 38), where the words of another 
person are cited. ‘O xvpios is used in the 19th and 20 verses 
instead of “Incods. Mark no where employs this appellation. 
“Etepos (verse 12), isnot employed by Mark. The same remark is 
applicable to trapaxodovbéw, BraTTw, TavTaxod, émaxodovEw, 
cuvepyéw, BeBatow. Ilaca xtiows is Pauline; Koopov arava is 
peculiar (comp. viii. 36; xiv. 9): év T@ dvopate (verse 17), instead 
of éml t@ dvowate (comp. ix. 37, 41; xill. 6): xelpas émubetvan 
é€mé teva, instead of the dative (comp. v. 23; vi. 5; vu. 32; 
vil. 23). Other peculiarities and ara Neyouéva may be accounted 
for by the newness of the subject, such as yAw@ooais Kaivats Naneiv, 
dpes aipewv, Oavacipov tive, Kadas Exew, havepodaBau. 

The style of the whole piece is unlike that of the Gospel. 
Instead of the graphic, detailed description by which the evangelist 
is distinguished, we meet with an abrupt, sententious manner, 
resembling that of brief notices extracted from larger accounts 
and loosely linked together. 

5. The seventeenth and eighteenth verses contain various sus- 
picious circumstances. The desire of the miraculous is too great 
for Mark. The kind of miracles indicated, and the power of per- 
forming them attributed to all believers are adverse to the supposi- 
tion of the evangelist being the writer. Thus the handling of 
deadly serpents with impunity, and the drinking of deadly poison 
without harm, savour of the superstition that prevailed after the 
apostles. The ability to speak in foreign languages was taken 
from what is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

6. The words ‘he that believeth and is baptised, shall be 
saved” (verse 16), are very suspicious. The writer seems to have 
taken kai BarticOeis from Matthew xxviii. 19; but the insertion 
of the clause in this place, in its present form, is not warranted by 
any other passage of the New Testament. It reminds us of the 
post-apostolic period, when a greater efficacy was attributed to 
baptism than it was intended to have. 

It is difficult to arrive at a proper decision of the question before 
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us. That the paragraph is suspicious, even on external grounds, 
it were idle to deny, although external testimony of itself pre- 
ponderates in favour of the authenticity. Internal considerations, 
however, are against it. The manner, style, and phraseology, are 
foreign to Mark. What judgment then, has the critic to pro- 
nounce? The concluding words of the eighth verse, épo8odvTo 
yap, are truly styled by Griesbach clausula abruptissima ; while he 
justly declares, ‘‘ omnibus ineredibile videri debebat, Marcum sic 
finivisse commentariolum suum.” If Mark left off writing at the 
eighth verse, he could scarcely have intended to stop there, unless 
compelled to break off by some unexpected accident. What that 
accident was, we can never ascertain. We are left to mere con- 
jecture. Why Mark was suddenly interrupted, belongs to the 
unknown facts connected with the literary history of the New 
Testament. According to Michaelis, the death of Peter his 
voucher, was the cause of the abrupt termination; but this is 
most improbable. The evangelist was not absolutely and solely 
dependent on Peter for the materials of the Gospel. He was not 
the amanuensis of the apostle. Perhaps Mark’s death was the 
cause. Intending to finish the Gospel, he was not allowed to 
write any more. Copies were taken of the document as the 
author had left it. But some unknown person appended the 
conclusion; and the complete copies soon came to outnumber the 
incomplete. 

We are aware that a different hypothesis has found favour with 
some; viz., that the evangelist himself added the section at another 
time, by summarily winding up the narrative. Prevented from 
completing it with a copiousness of detail corresponding to that of 
the Gospel itself, it is supposed that he subjoined a brief con- 
densed statement by way of conclusion. Thus the difference of 
style is accounted for by the haste with which the writer annexed 
the closing verses. He passed from one method to another, and 
rapidly brought the work to a termination. 

But we are still disposed to believe, that the termination was 
added by another person, after Mark’s death. Whether the writer 
in so doing made use of the other Gospels, or a brief synopsis of 
Peter’s narrative, can scarcely be determined with certainty. The 
former seems to us much more probable; for several expressions 
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appear to have been taken from other Gospels, especially Luke 
and John. Fritzsche has endeavoured to shew, with considerable 
success, the origin of the writer’s expressions. In any case, the 
interval between Mark’s death and the attaching of the eleven 
verses was not long; although copies must have been taken from 
the work as left by the inspired writer. 

Critics have been very much divided in opinion respecting the 
paragraph before us, so that peas would be exceedingly 
inappropriate regarding it. Its authenticity is doubted or denied 
by Michaelis, Teller, Bolten, Thiess, Griesbach, Gratz, Bertholdt, 
Schulthess, Schott (Isagoge), Henneberg, Fritzsche, Credner, 
Schulz, Wieseler, Norton, Neudecker, Reuss, De Wette; but 
defended by Osiander, Simon, Fabricius, Glassius, Mill, Storr, 
Matthaei, Paulus, Rosenmiiller, Kuimoel, Eichhorn, Hug’(?), 
Feilmoser, Vater, Saunier, Olshausen, Guerike, and others. 

We shall only mention another portion of Mark, which some 
have rejected; viz., the first thirteen verses of the Gospel. Ex- 
ternal and internal testimony is too strong in favour of the authen- 
ticity of this portion to induce any to oppose it, except the hyper- 
critical. According to Reuss, it is a recapitulation of the history 
of the Baptist, with the baptism and temptation of Jesus. He 
admits however that the section is very ancient, and that it was 
taken from good sources. But there is as much evidence in favour 
of its authenticity as of the authenticity of any other part of the 
Gospel. To reject it, is to throw aside the value of testimony, 
and to follow an arbitrary caprice. We cannot for a moment 
entertain the belief that the portion in question is supposititious. 


IX. Contents. 
The Gospel of Mark may be divided into three parts: — 
1. The transactions preparatory to the public ministry of Christ. 
2. His ministry in Galilee. 
3. His last journey to Jerusalem, with the events that tran- 
spired in the city. r 





y In the new edition of Hug’s Einleitung, published since the author’s decease, 
the entire section relating to Mark xvi.9-20, inserted in his third edition, is 
omitted. Probably therefore he had altered his opinion. We have not thought 
it necessary to omit all reference to his statements in favour of the authenticity, 
since other critics appear to have rested on them. 
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1. The first part relates to the preaching and baptism of John, 
the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, and the temptation in the 
wilderness (i. 1 - 13). 

2. (i. 14—x). Here are recorded the transactions between the 
first and second passover (1. 15 —11. 22), the events between the 
second and third (ii. 23—vi. 56), and those subsequent to the 
_ third, till His arrival at Bethany, immediately before the fourth 
passover (vil.—x. 52). 

3. The third part describes His entry into Jerusalem, His 
passion, death, resurrection, and the subsequent occurrences (x1.— 
Xvi. 20). 

The order of events agrees much oftener with Luke than 
Matthew. Occasionally the writer deviates from both. Some 
transactions, such as Levi's feast, are manifestly out of their true 
chronological position. Tit 
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WE shall consider :— 
I. The Author. 
II. The Preface. 
III. Relation of the Gospel to the Apostle Paul. 
TV. For whom it was written in the first mstance. 
V. Characteristics. 
VI. Time and Place. 
VII. Authenticity. 
VIII. Integrity. 
IX. Contents. 


1. The Author. 

The author of the third Gospel is named Luke (Aoveas), an 
abbreviated form of Lucanus (Aovxavos), in the same manner as 
Silas is formed from Silvanus. Paul mentions Luke, the beloved 
physician; and it is probable that he was the same person with 
Luke the evangelist. Some indeed have doubted or denied their 
identity —as Calvin, S. Basnage, and Heumann; but the grounds 
they allege are scarcely sufficient to justify their denial. The 
fathers generally — Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom — appear to 
have identified them. So also most critics of modern times. 
Some have even discovered indications of the writer’s profession 
in the Gospel and Acts; such as the expression wupeT@ pweyado 
(iv. 38), which Galen uses in speaking of fever; aydvs (Acts 
xiii. 11), a technical term denoting blindness, also employed by 
Galen. But little reliance can be placed on these circumstances. 
The expressions are not confined to medical science or medical 
writers; and surely one who is not a physician or surgeon by pro- 
fession, may employ words exactly applicable to the state of a 
sick person. 

Little is known of Luke’s history before he became associated 
with the apostle in missionary labours. Lardner thinks he was a 
Jew for two reasons; first, as he constantly attended St. Paul, 
the Jews, especially at Jerusalem, would have reproached the 
apostle if his companion had been an uncircumcised Gentile; but 
we no where find an account of any such exceptions having been 
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made to him. Secondly, St. Luke follows the Jewish computation 
of time, and mentions the Jewish festivals, as in Acts xii. 3; 
xx. 6, 16; xxvii. 9. These arguments, however, as Michaelis 
has well remarked, are not decisive; the first depending on the 
mere silence of the historian, who modestly refrains on all occa- 
sions from speaking of himself; while the second merely implies 
an acquaintance with Jewish customs and modes of computation, 
which may well be predicated of a heathen historian, a man of 
reading and education, who had accompanied Paul, and come in 
contact with the Jews so often. He was probably of Gentile 
origin, if we may judge from Coloss. iv. 11, 14, where Paul, 
having saluted several persons—Aristarchus, Marcus, Jesus Justus 
—adds, that they were of the circumcision, separating them in this 
manner from those mentioned immediately afterwards, among 
whomis Luke. It would therefore appear, that he was of heathen 
parents. Some have conjectured that one of his parents was a 
Gentile and the other a Jew, for which no reason can be assigned. 
It is doubtful whether he was a proselyte to Judaism before his 
conversion to Christianity; for the distinction made in Coloss. 
iv. 11, 14 is adverse. Had he been a proselyte of righteousness, 
he would certainly have been classed with them of the circumcision ; 
and if a proselyte of the gate, he would probably have been put 
in the same position. 

It has been assumed that he was a manumitted slave, probably 
because the Greeks and Romans were accustomed to educate some 
of their domestics in the science of medicine, to whom freedom was 
granted for services performed. Many examples of this practice 
might be collected from heathen writers. Thus Antonius Musa, 
physician of Augustus, was a freedman. So also Antistius, 
surgeon of Julius Cesar, and others whom it is unnecessary to 
notice. But yet there may have been, and doubtless there were, 
some physicians who were free-born; so that the mere fact of 
Luke’s being a physician, does not necessarily imply the fact of his 
having been a slave to whom liberty had been granted. 

It is asserted by Eusebius and Jerome that he was a Syrian, 
a native of Antioch. We know nothing certain, however, of 
his native place, or of the locality in which he resided before 
attaching himself to the apostle of the Gentiles. Greswell con- 
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jectures that he was a native or inhabitant of Philippi, while others 
prefer Troas. His history in the Acts of the Apostles is first 
connected with Paul’s history at Troas: thus much is certain; but 
whether he became acquainted there with the apostle for the first 
time, or was converted by him at that place, it is needless to inquire. 
There are no data for forming a probable view of the circum- 
stances, place, or instrument of his conversion. As his name is a 
Greek one, he was in all probability a Greek; and therefore the 
inhabitants of his native city were also Greeks. 

Luke attached himself to Paul at Troas, while the latter was 
on his second missionary tour. We afterwards find him at Philippi; 
and, towards the conclusion of the apostle’s third missionary tour, 
Luke was with him at Troas, Miletus, Tyre, Caesarea, Jerusalem. 
At Caesarea, where Paul was a prisoner, his faithful friend did not 
desert him; for although perhaps he did not accompany him 
thither, yet it is probable that he followed him (Acts xxiv. 23), 
and was with him towards the close of his confinement. It is 
certain that he accompanied him to Rome. The latter part of 
Luke’s life is involved in impenetrable obscurity. The accounts 
given of it by ecclesiastical writers, are neither consistent with 
themselves nor probable. They partake of a fabulous character, 
which is obvious from the additional circumstances introduced in 
the progress of time. According to Epiphanius*, he preached 
chiefly in Gaul. Isidore of Seville? relates, that he died in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, was buried in Bithynia, and that 
his bones were afterwards conveyed to Constantinople. Gregory 
of Nazianzen® enumerates a list of martyrs, in which his name 
appears, an opinion found in Hippolytus, Nicephorus, Glycas, 
Paulinus of Nola, and others. It was thought by many however 
that he died a natural death. 


II. The Preface. 

The proem forms a very valuable, though brief introduction 
to the Gospel itself. Yet it has been tortured by theorisers in 
various ways. ‘The speculations of ingenious men have often put 
into it too much meaning. We learn from it: — 

1. That many attempts had been made to give a fixed 
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character in writing to the oral evangelical tradition before Luke 
commenced to write. Such persons are distinguished from “ eye- 
Witnesses and ministers of the word;” that is, from apostles and 
the seventy disciples of Christ. Who they were, is mere matter 
of conjecture. That they were members of different Gentile 
churches planted by Paul and his fellow-labourers, is most pro- 
bable. Attempts of this kind were naturally to be looked for from 
persons possessing a portion of Grecian culture, who had not been 
long acquainted with the facts of the Gospel, because they did not 
live within the sphere where they were current. The embryo 
Gospels in question were doubtless undertaken with an honest 
intention, and contained much truth. It is altogether probable 
that they were of less extent than any of the canonical documents, 
though no account of their character or contents be extant. They 
may be supposed to have resembled other human compositions, 
not perfectly accurate, but marked with errors or marred by 
defects. 

2. The qualifications which Luke possessed for writing a Gospel. 
He had traced up all things accurately to their sources (rapyKoA- 
ovOnxoTe avobev Tacw aKxpy8as) ; agreeably to which, he starts 
from earlier facts than the other evangelists. He had investigated 
the subject from its origin, and carefully separated the true from 
the false. He had employed upon it much diligent research. 

3. The mode in which he proposes to write. He proposes to 
write in order (ka@eEs). But here the question arises, What kind 
of order? Is it chronological? Beza, Olshausen, Greswell, and 
others, reply in the affirmative. This however is doubtful; for 
on close examination it will be found, that Luke does not always 
maintain chronological order. Olshausen himself concedes, that 
the writer forsakes chronological succession in certain particulars; 
so that although he intended to observe such a method on the whole, 
the minor details are not so arranged. This supposition is totally 
inadmissible. If Luke purposed to write in chronological order, 
he purposed to write throughout in that method; for he has made 
no limitation or exception. And if he had the purpose to write 
chronologically, he had also the ability. 

In illustration of our opinion that the evangelist did not mean 
to write his Gospel chronologically, it is only necessary to consult 
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ix. 51— xviii. 14, a part of the Gospel presenting great difficulties 
to the harmonist. Here a number of events are narrated, which 
we cannot suppose to be arranged in chronological succession. 
Our Lord is about to leave Galilee for the last time; and the evan- 
gelist takes occasion to bring together a body of matter belonging 
both to the former and subsequent parts of his ministry in Galilee, 
and out of it. The entire portion, when placed beside Matthew 
and Mark, can scarcely be reckoned chronological, without intro- 
ducing inextricable confusion, and impugning the credibility of 
the latter evangelists. Thus the incidents narrated in ix. 52-56, 
and 57-62, must have occurred earlier than their present position 
would lead us at first sight to suppose; while that related in 57 -62 
happened before that in 52-56. It is unnecessary to prove what 
almost all harmonists of the present day admit. Wieseler indeed 
has laboured to shew that Luke wrote chronologically; for which 
purpose he has tried to harmonise this difficult portion of Luke’s 
Gospel with John’s statements in the fourth; but, though his 
sagacity and learning are conspicuous throughout the inquiry, we 
cannot follow Thiersch in pronouncing it successful. Hence xa- 
OcEjs must signify with order, methodically, without implying strict 
chronological succession. Both Wahl and Bretschneider explain 
it ordine, continua serie. 

4. Is blame involved in the verb éveyetpnoav? So it has been 
assumed very generally, since the time of Origen. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the word itself contain censure. The only 
blame which can be supposed to attach to the productions of the 
monXoi lies in the context rather than in the single term. And 
then the blame is indirect and slight. It was not Luke’s purpose 
to find fault with the writers, since their intention appears to have 
been good and laudable. But the fact of his undertaking to write 
after them shews, that they had not fully succeeded in their endea- 
vours. They had failed in some respects. They are tacitly charged 
with deficiency, in regard to 7d wapaxonovbeiv Tacw axpiBds, TO 
KabeEjs, and aodadera. Hence Luke was prompted to write 
another Gospel. 

Weare now prepared to answer the question, whether Matthew 
and Mark be included in the woddol. Hug and De Wette 
suppose that they are; while the latter scholar would also include 
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the Gospel of the Hebrews in the attempts of the many, though not 
the later apocryphal Gospels of Thomas, Matthias, ete. This 
opinion seems to us improbable. The idea contained in the verb 
éreyeipnoav with its context, viz., that these writers did not 
succeed in their endeavours, prevents us from classing the canonical 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark along with theirs. It can never be 
shewn that our present Gospels are justly liable to indirect censure 
of the slightest kind, or chargeable with any imperfection. 

Besides, Luke makes a distinction between these 7roAXod and the 
am apxis avtorrar Kal brnpétar tod Aoyov, or the apostles and 
immediate disciples of Christ; so that Matthew and Mark are 
excluded; the former certainly, the latter probably, unless he 
belonged to the seventy disciples, which Papias expressly denies. 
It should also be mentioned, that Luke wrote before Mark, as De 
Wette himself allows, a circumstance which necessarily excludes 
the latter from the modXoi. 

Thus all considerations combine to shew, that neither the Greek 
nor Hebrew Matthew, nor Mark, belonged to the woAXo/; nor yet 
apocryphal Gospels, such as those of Matthias and Nicodemus. 
The latter did not appear so early; and even if they had been 
written, they would have been more directly censured by Luke. 

5. The relation of Luke’s Gospel to the works of the many. 

Tt is not stated in the Proem that the compositions of the 
many were the source from which Luke drew his materials 
either wholly or in part, although that has been often assumed. 
No connection between them and the work of Luke is affirmed. 
The passage merely announces the existence of such apocryphal 
compositions. They were accessible to the writer. We must 
therefore reason from the nature of the case as to the probability 
of their being employed by Luke as sources. In his diligent 
research and careful investigation of the subject on which he was 
about to write, it is natural to suppose that he would employ 
them. They must have contained much that was true; nor do 
they seem to have been undertaken from any suspicious motive. 
Their well-meaning authors conceived that they should promote 
the interests of Christianity by writing them. 

Another source of information is hinted at by Luke in this 
preface, although not expressly stated as such; viz. eye and ear- 
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witnesses who testified orally to the reality of the events narrated. 
The apocryphal Gospels had been probably*derived from these 
original witnesses and ministers, many of whom were still living, 
proclaiming the fact that such things were said and done by 
Jesus. These then were the two sources accessible to Luke; 
written Gospels or digests, and oral accounts, of which it is pro- 
bable he availed himself. 

6. The language obviously implies, that Luke himself was not 
an original eye-witness; and therefore not of the seventy disciples. 
Neither the writers of the existing apocryphal Gospels, nor he 
himself belonged to the company of apostles and disciples of 
Jesus, but had rather been converted by the latter, and relied on 
their testimony. Hence the author of the Dialogue De recta m 
Deum fide, Hippolytus, and others, are mistaken in characterising 
Luke as one of the seventy. 


III. Relation of Luke’s Gospel to Paul. 

It is manifest from the New Testament, that Luke was the 
companion and favourite, if not the spiritual son of Paul. The 
attachment of both parties was mutual and close. Hence arose 
the opinion which existed early in the church, and was uniformly 
handed down, that Luke wrote his Gospel under the superin- 
tending influence of the apostle. It is easy to account for the 
indirect derivation of the Gospel from Paul. ‘There is reason 
to believe that the early fathers looked upon apostolic origin 
as necessary to the reception of a book into the canon. The 
transition from being a disciple of the apostle, to the act of 
writing the Gospel beneath apostolic inspection, was natural. 
Thus the Gospel of Luke was counted the Gospel of Paul virtually. 

The tradition respecting the close connection of Luke’s Gospel 
with the apostle Paul is embodied in the following quotations. 
Irenaeus writes:—-Aovxds 5€ axodov8os IIavdXov 16 br’ éxeivov 
Knpvadopevov evayyéedov ev BiBriw KaTéOeTo". 

‘And Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the 
Gospel preached by him (Paul).” 

And in another place:—Quoniam autem is Lucas insepara- 
bilis fuit a Paulo, et cooperarius cjus in Evangelio, ipse facit 
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MOBOMeAtINT, CLC. «)--.. 01s. it. .... Sic apostoli simpliciter, et 
nemini invidentes, quae didicerant ipsi a Domino, haec omnibus 
tradebant. Sic igitur et Lucas, nemini invidens, ea quae ab eis 
didicerat, tradidit nobis, sicut ipse testificatur, dicens: Quemad- 
modum tradiderunt nobis qui ab initio contemplatores, et ministri 
fuerunt verbi®. 

‘* That Luke was inseparable from Paul and his fellow-labourer 
in the Gospel is shewn by himself, etc. ete. Thus the apostles 
simply, and without envying any one, handed down these things 
which they themselves had learned from the Lord, to all. Thus 
therefore Luke also, without envy to any one, has handed down ~ 
to us those things which he had learned from them, as he testifies 
when he says, ‘even as they delivered them unto us, which from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’” 

Tertullian says: —Constituimus imprimis evangelicum instru- 
mentum apostolos auctores habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii 
promulgandi ab ipso Domino sit impositum. Si et apostolicos, 
non tamen solos, sed cum apostolis et post apostolos, quoniam 
praedicatio discipulorum suspecta fieri posset de gloriae studio, si 
non adsistat illi autoritas magistrorum, imo Christi, qui magistros 
apostolos fecit....... ....... Igitur si ipse illuminator Lucae 
(Paulus) autoritatem antecessorum et fidei et praedicationi suae 
optavit, quanto magis eam evangelio Lucae expostulem, quae 
evangelio magistri ejus fuit necessaria”! ? 

“In the first place, we lay it down as a truth, that the evangelic 
Seriptures have for their authors the apostles, to whom the work 
of publishing the Gospel was committed by the Lord himself. 
And if also it have for authors apostolic men, not them alone, 
but with the apostles and after the apostles, since the preaching 
of the disciples might have been suspected as lable to the charge 
of a desire of glory, if not supported by the authority of the 
masters, yea of Christ, who made the apostles masters......... 
Therefore if Luke’s instructor himself wished to have the autho- 
rity of his predecessors both for his faith and preaching, how 
much more may I desire it for Luke’s Gospel, which was neces- 
sary for the Gospel of his master?” 

In another place Tertullian has these words:—Nam et 
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Lucae digestum Paulo adscribere solent. Capit magistrorum 
videri quae discipuli promulgarint’. 

‘For Luke’s digest is usually ascribed to Paul. It is easy to 
take that for the master’s, which the disciples have published.” 

Origen writes:—xal tpitov 7d Kata Aovxdv 10 bro Ilavdov 
émaivovpevoy evayyédtov". 

‘“‘ The third is that according to Luke, the Gospel commended 
by Paul,” etc. etc. 

Eusebius the historian writes: —Aovxds dé 7d pev yévos av 

tev am’ Avtioxelas THY 5é érLoTHUNV LaTpOs, Ta TAELOTA CUYYE- 
“ -yovas 76 Iaido cal tots ovrrois Sé od Tapépyws TOV aTroTTOhwY 
@OLUAHKOS 1S ATO TOUTWY TpoTEKTI}TATO Wuyav GEparrEevTLKIS, EV 
dvalv ipiv brroveiywata Ocotvevotots KatadéroiTe BiPAiow. TO 
Te evayyerio 6 Kal yapaEar paptipetar Kaba Trapédocav avT@ ot 
amapyns avTomtTa: Kal vmnpétar yevowevor TOU AOyou, ois Kat 
nol eravabev &rract TapnKkoNovOnKévar Kat Tais TOV aTOTTOA@V 
m@pakeow as ovKéte de axons, opOarpots dé avtots TtaparaBav 
cuvetatato, haci dé ws dpa TOU Kat’ adTOov evayyediou pYNLoVvEvELV 
® 6 Ilatnos clwbev, brnvixa ws Trepi idiov Tivos Eevayyediou ypapwv 
ENevye, KATA TO EVayyéALoV pov’. 

“* And Luke, who was a native of Antioch, and by profession a 
physician, for the most part a companion of Paul, and who was 
not slightly acquainted with the rest of the apostles, has left us in 
two books divinely inspired, proofs of the art of healing souls 
which he acquired from them. One of these is the Gospel, which 
he professes to have written as they delivered it to him, who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, 
with all whom, he says likewise, he had been perfectly acquainted 
from the beginning. The other book is the Acts of the Apostles, 
which he composed now, not from what he had heard, but from 
what he had seen with his own eyes. And it is said, that Paul 
was accustomed to mention the Gospel according to him, when- 
ever, in his epistles, speaking as it were of some Gospel of his 
own, he says. According to my Gospel.” 

From this language it would appear, that Eusebius did not 
believe the current tradition. 

Jerome writes: — Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut ejus scripta 
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indicant, Graeci sermonis non ignarus fuit, sectator apostoli Pauli, 
et omnis peregrinationis ejus comes. Scripsit evangelium, de 
quo idem Paulus: misimus, inquit, cum illo, fratrem cujus laus 
est in evangelio per omnes ecclesias......... +» Quidam suspi- 
cantur quotiescunque in epistolis suis Paulus dicit: juxta evan- 
gelium meum, de Lucae significare volumine: et Lucam non solo 
ab apostolo Paulo didicisse evangelium, qui cum domino in carne 
non fuerat, sed et a caeteris apostolis. Quod ipse quoque in 
principio sui voluminis declarat, dicens: sicut tradiderunt nobis 
qui a principio ipsi viderunt et ministri fuerunt sermonis. Igitur 
evangelium, sicut audierat, scripsit*. 

*‘ Luke, a physician of Antioch, not unskilled in the Hebrew 
language, as his writings shew, a disciple of the apostle Paul, and 
the constant companion of his travels, wrote a Gospel, of which 
the same Paul makes mention, saying: We have sent with him 
the brother whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the 
Giurenes:.......... . .. Some suppose, that whenever Paul in 
his epistles makes use of the expression, according to my Gospel, 
he means Luke’s writing. It is also supposed that Luke did not 
learn his Gospel from the apostle Paul only, who had not con- 
versed with the Lord in the flesh, but also from other apostles, 
which likewise he declares in the beginning of his Gospel, saying, 
‘ As they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ ‘Therefore he wrote the 
Gospel as he had heard it from others.” 

In the Synopsis of the Pseudo-Athanasius, the idea is put 
more strongly: — Evangelium secundum Lucam dictatum quidem 
est ab apostolo Paulo, conscriptum vero et editum a Luca beato 
apostolo et medico!. 

‘The Gospel according to Luke was dictated indeed by Paul, 
but written and published by Luke the beloved apostle and phy- 
sician.” This remark has been appended in Greek to several 
MSS. of Luke’s Gospel, as we learn from Scholz. 

In consequence of this tradition, confirmation of its truth has 
been sought in the New Testament itself. Nor has ingenuity 
failed to discover indications of it, although the sacred writings 
are barren in proofs of the alleged fact. Thus the account of the 
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Lord’s Supper is strictly accordant with that of Paul in the 
eleventh chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. Again, 
such sayingsand discourses of Jesus are selected as partake of a 
Pauline character, exhibiting the comprehensive views of the 
Gospel by which that apostle was distinguished, as in iy. 25, ete.; 
ix. 52; x.30, etc.; xvii. 16,18; ix.3-5. In like manner, the 
proper explanation of Colos.i.20 coincides remarkably with a 
statement made by Luke alone respecting the announcement of 
Jesus’ birth by a multitude of the heavenly host (11.14). We 
find also selections from the evangelical materials favourable to 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone (xvu.10; xy. 11, ete.; 
xvi. 14). There is, moreover, a coincidence between Luke iii. 
15,16, and part of a speech of Paul relating to a fact in the 
ministry of John the Baptist. 

It must be candidly admitted, that the tradition in question 
rests on no good foundation. Luke himself has said nothing in 
the preface respecting the Pauline origin of his Gospel. He 
speaks simply of the facts and doctrines constituting the evan- 
gelical history being orally handed down to himself and con- 
temporary Christians by eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. 
As far as this oral tradition was employed by him, it could 
scarcely be attributed specifically to Paul as its author. 
have been distributed among other apostles and disciple 
Christ. The proofs of accordance between Pauline sen 
and certain peculiarities observable in Luke’s writings, are 
evidence of the fact that the apostle was the principal author of 
the Gospel, or that he was in any sense the author of it. All 
that can be legitimately inferred from them is, that Luke was 
Paul’s disciple—that he had been instructed in the truth by the 
apostle of the Gentiles. The Gospel however does not rest on 
the apostolic basis of Paul, for it cannot be shewn that he super- 
intended the composition of it, much less that he directed the 
evangelist in writing it or dictated any part. Historical criti- 
cism repudiates these assumptions as gratuitous. Hence the tra- 
dition we have been considering wants a solid foundation. The 
New Testament, so far from favouring, is rather adverse to it; 
while the Pauline sentiments in the Gospel, to which allusion has 
been made, prove, at most, that Luke had been instructed by 
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Paul, perhaps no more than that his ideas of the evangelical history 
coincided with those of the great apostle. 

On the whole, Luke’s Gospel is not of canonical authority 
because of the special influence which Paul had upon it. Its 
credibility and authority must be placed on another basis equally 
secure. That it fully deserves its present position among the 
Gospels is unquestionable; but it does not deserve it by virtue of 
any truth in the ancient tradition. 


IV. For whom it was written in the first instance. 

The immediate purpose for which Luke wrote was the in- 
struction of Theophilus. Who Theophilus was it is difficult to 
determine. That he was not a native or inhabitant of Palestine 
may be inferred from such passages as 1.26; 11.4; iv.31; viii. 26; 
xxill.51; xxiv.13; Actsi. 12, 18,etc. Neither was he a Jew, as 
is evident from ii. 22-24; iv.6; Acts xxiii. 5. Theodore Hase™ 
and Michaelis conjecture that he may have been the deposed 
high-priest Theophilus, mentioned by Josephus®, son of the Annas 


a -spoken of in the Gospels; but this is utterly improbable. To 


whatever country he belonged, he was a Gentile, as is shewn by 
the explanatory circumstances appended by Luke to several things 
in his Gospel. The document then was primarily written for the 
instruction of Theophilus, a Gentile believer, that he might have 
a consecutive history in all respects true and faithful, on whose 
certainty he could rely with confidence. But this circumstance 
does not exclude a wider purpose. Doubtless the Gospel was 
intended, if not by the writer himself, at least by the Holy Spirit, 
for the instruction of contemporaries, and of future ages. The 
general purpose is not incompatible with the particular; nor is 
the primary object inconsistent with the ulterior. Theophilus 
was a member of the primitive church, and his spiritual exigen- 
cies represented those of contemporaneous and successive believers. 
For them also the work was designed, to instruct them in the 
faith, and to give them assurance of the leading facts in the 
evangelical history, that they might not be left to the dubious 
light of unauthoritative productions. Internal evidence proves 
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that Luke wrote for a Gentile community. This was to be 
expected from a companion of the apostle of the Gentiles, who 
had witnessed marvellous changes in the condition of many 
heathens by the reception of the Gospel. 

Many of his explanations would have been unnecessary for 
Jews. Thus (xxii. 1) ‘‘ Now the feast of unleavened bread drew 
nigh, which is called the Passover.” (xxi. 37) “ And at night he 
went out, and abode in the mount that is called the mount of Olives.” 
(iv. 31) “ And came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee,” ete. 
(i. 26) “ Unto a city of Galilee named Nazareth.” (xxii.51) “ He 
was of Arimathea, a city of the Jews,” etc. (viii. 26) ‘ And they 
arrived at the country of the Gadarenes, which is over against 
Galilee.” (xxiv. 13) ‘‘ And behold two of them went the same 
day to a village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about 
three-score furlongs.” He also puts Greek first in the inscription 
over the cross, whereas John puts Hebrew in the same place. 

Luke further traces up the genealogy of Jesus to Adam, the 
common parent of the human family, while Matthew traces it to 
Abraham. The reigns of Roman emperors too, are employed for 
marking the date of Jesus’ birth and John’s preaching. 

Hence also the writer’s partiality for such sayings and dis- 
courses as bear a commendatory aspect towards the Gentiles. Thus 
the words of Simeon are recorded (11.32), ‘* A light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” etc. Hence too the account of the widow of Sarepta, 
and of Naaman the Syrian (iv. 25-27); the parable of the bene- 
volent Samaritan (x. 30-37); the gratitude of the Samaritan 
leper (xvii. 11-19); and Jesus’ rebuke of a revengeful spirit 
towards the Samaritans (1x. 51-56). 

In accordance with the preceding particulars, Luke omits cir- 
cumstances which would have been of no interest to the Gentiles. 
Thus in vi. 31 there is no appeal to the Jewish law, as there is in 
Matthew vi. 12. At the commencement of the prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem, the evangelist does not say 
with Matthew, that Jesus uttered that remarkable prediction “as 
he sat upon the mount of Olives;” nor with Mark, ‘as he sat over 
against the temple;” but simply records the prophecy itself: 
Again, while Matthew in referring to the Old Testament speaks 
of ‘*what Moses said,” or of “that which was spoken of God,” 
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Luke rather refers to what was written. So also Luke omits the 
words given in Matthew x. 5, 6, which might have excited the 
prejudices of the Gentiles. We may therefore assume it as an un- 
questionable fact, that Luke wrote his Gospel chiefly for Gentile 
believers, as Origen long since remarked. 

As to Theophilus, who appears to have been the immediate 
occasion of it, it is almost needless to inquire into his circumstances | 
and country, because no certain information respecting him is g.. (.¢ 
available. Certainly he was not an imaginary person, as some 
have supposed. The epithet xpatvotos, prefixed to Oeodudos, has 
been thought to indicate rank or distinction, because it is assigned 
in the Acts of the Apostles to Felix and Festus, the Roman gover- 
nors of Judea; and because in ancient inscriptions, it is given to 
high priests and priestesses; to such as had charge of the em- 
peror’s revenues, etc. In this way, it is concluded that he was a 
Christian man of consequence ; one occupying an important and 
influential station; whence it was easy to convert him into 
a bishop, as was done by Isidore of Seville. But perhaps it does 
not necessarily follow from the adjective, that he was a person of 
eminence or authority. Rather does the word point to the affec- 
tionate regard which the evangelist entertained towards him. It 
expresses friendship in the writer, rather than power belonging to 
him to whom it is addressed. It was not unusual to employ it as 
nearly synonymous with ¢iAtatos, which is apparent from Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus. Luke omits it at the commencement of 
the Acts. The information of Theophilus, moreover, appears to 
have been exceedingly small, if we may properly judge of its 
character by the explanatory circumstances introduced into the 
Gospel;—too small for a person of eminence. 

The Syrian lexicographer Bar Bahlul? and Jac. Hase" represent 
him as a distinguished Alexandrian; but the Alexandrian fathers 
make no mention of the circumstance. He has been assigned by 
others to Macedonia, Crete, Lycia, Athens—mere gratuitous 
conjectures. The opinion that he lived in Rome or Italy has 
been looked upon as most probable by Eichhorn, Hug, De Wette, 
and others. This is founded on Theophilus’ supposed acquaintance 
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with the Geography of Italy and Sicily, as is indicated by Acts 
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xxviii. 12-15, which presents a contrast to Luke i. 26; iv. 31; 
xxiv. 13; Actsi. 12; xvi. 12; xxvii. 8,12, 16. Some uncertainty 
attaches to this mode of proof. Besides, explanatory geographical 
remarks are wanting in the record of apostolic travels through 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece (Acts xii. 4-14; xi. 51; 
xiv. 25; xv. 41; xvi. 11); while towards the latter part of the 
book the historian seems to hasten to the conclusion, and conse- 
quently studies brevity. 

On the whole, there is so much uncertainty respecting Theo- 
philus, that we are only on safe ground by pronouncing him a 
Gentile Christian living out of Palestine. 


V. Characteristics. 

Apart from the language, the Gospel of Luke has no cha- 
racteristics which do not appear in a greater or less degree of 
prominence in Matthew and Mark. It presents, indeed, diversities 
from both; but these can scarcely be said to characterise it through- 
out. Its fundamental plan coincides with that of Matthew and 
Mark, more closely approximating to the latter. 

In Luke we find circumstantiality, exactness, and graphic 
power. His circumstantiality and exactness are seen in the separ- 
ation of particulars and incidents which Matthew has grouped 
together, and the placing of them in their proper relations. That 
he is also concise in his accounts is manifest; but conciseness 
cannot well be called a prominent feature, as it is in Mark. 

As examples of his pictorial power we may select vi. 1-105 
viii. 41-56. But Luke’s graphic ability is scarcely equal to that 
of Mark, although it is greatly superior to Matthew’s. In record- 
ing the discourses and parables of our Lord, his accounts are much 
briefer than Matthew’s. Here his Gospel is far inferior to that of 
the apostle. He was more intent on the narration of facts and 
events, than of sermons and parables. In general, his narrative 
partakes of a loose and unconnected character. One event is 
related after another without any definite mark of time or exact 
formula of transition. Thus we meet with indefinite expressions 
like these: —(v. 1) éyéveto 5€; (v. 12) Kat éyévero ev T@ civat 
avTov év pid TOV TOEwV ; (v.17) Kal eyeveTo Ev pid TOV TMEpOV ; 
(vi. 1) éyéveto S€ &v caBBatw devteporpeTe ; (vi. 6) eyéveTo de 
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Kal év étépw caBBatw; (vil. 36-50) "Hpwra b€é tis aitov tov 
Papicaiwy ; (viii. 4-18) cvviovtos b€ dyAov ToNXOD ; (Vill. 22-25) 
Kal éyéveto év pid TOV 1uépwv; (1x. 1-6) ouyKarecdpevos bé 
Tors dwdexa; (ix. 7-9) Heovce dé “Hpwdns; (ix. 18-27) Kai 
éyéveTo év TH Elval AUTOV TpoTEVYOmEVOV KaTamovas ; (ix. 43-45) 
mavtov d¢ Oavpavovtwy emi Tao, K.T. rX.; (ix. 46-50) elonrOe 
dé Saroyiopmos ev avtois ; (x. 25-37) Kat (ov, vopiKds Tis avéoTn; 
(xi. 1-13) Kai éyévero év 7@ eivae adtov ev TOT@ TU, K. T. ru; 
(xi. 14-28) Kai Hv éxBadrwv Sammoviov; (xi. 29-36) tov dé 
dyrwv érrabpoilouévov; (xill. 10-17) Hv didaoKwv ev pid TeV 
ouvaywyav ; (xill. 18-21) EdXeye dé; (xiv. 1-24) Kai éyéveto év 
T® €NOeiv avTov Eis OlKOV TLVOS, K. T.r.; (xiv. 25-35) cuveTrO- 
pevovto Sé avT@ GyAoL TOANOL; (xv. 1-32) Aoav SE eyyifovtes 
avT@® TavTes of TEAM@VaL, K.T. r.; (XVI. 1-31) EdXeye bé Kai mpos 
Tovs maOntas av’Tov; (xvii. 1-10) etre S& pos Tovs pabnrtas ; 
(xvii. 20-37) érepwrnbeis de bo TV Papisaiwv; (xviii. 1-14) éreve 
dé Kat TapaBorrnv avtots ; (xx.1) Kal éyéveto ev wid TOV Tepe Exel- 
vov. This feature, however,is by no means peculiar to Luke, though 
it is not what might be expected by those who maintain that he 
wrote in strictly chronological succession. The Gospel bears the 
impress of one who had searched and examined. It shews a man 
of education—a careful, critical writer —actuated, doubtless, by a 
conscientious love of truth, and influenced by the Spirit of God. 
The peculiarities of diction have been ably set forth by Gersdorf 
and Credner, particularly the latter, whom we shall again follow. 
The diction of Luke is substantially the same as that of the other 
evangelists, though it is considerably purer and less Hebraised. 
The proem is remarkably pure, presenting a considerable con- 
trast not only to the first chapter in particular, which abounds 
with Hebraisms, but to the remainder of the Gospel. Hence it 
may be inferred, that the Gospel itself would have been written 
in more classical Greek, had the author been at perfect liberty to 
follow his own inclination or judgment. The freedom and indi- 
viduality of his style was somewhat limited by adherence to oral 
tradition, or previously written documents, or both together ; 
although the freedom and individuality of the writer are still 
marked with sufficient distinctness. When Wilke" attempts to 
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shew that Luke is characterised by a love for Hebraisms, which 
pervade the Gospel and Acts to a very great extent, and that the 
author used no written documents, he gives an exaggerated 
estimate of the evangelist’s mode of writing. To any one not led 
away by preconceived notions, we think it must readily appear, 
that this Gospel, with the exception of the three hymns intro- 
duced at the commencement, is less Hebraised than any of the 
four. The following peculiarities, which stand out prominently 
in comparison with those of Matthew and Mark, are given by 
Credner. They are taken from the Acts as well as the Gospels, 
both being properly two parts of one work. 

1. ’Eyéveto év 7@, 2 721, with an infinitive following in desig- 
nations of time, when a new state has taken place while another 
still continues, i. 8; 11. 6; ili. 21; v. 12; vi. 1; vill. 40; ix. 18, 29, 
33, 512 x. 385 x1,.1, 273 xivs bs xv. 11,14: “xviii. Soe 
xxive. 4, 15, 30, 51 Acts ix, 37 aciys eee os ele 

2. éyéveto ws in designations of time, when it is denoted that a cer- 
tain state was just past when a new one took place,i. 23,41, 44; 11.15; 
iv. 25; xxii. 66. Acts x. 25. In the same manner os without 
éyéveto, as ii. 39; v.4; vu. 12; xi.1; xv. 25; xix. 5,29; xx. 26; 
xxiv. 32. Acts 1. 10; v. 24; vii. 23% vill. 36; 1x. 23; = 7a omen 

3. éyévero and Kat éyéveto, equivalent to the Hebrew *7), in 
transition: Kat éyéveto, i. 23, 41, 59, 65; ii. 15, 46; iv. 36; 
vy. 12, 17; vi. 49; vii. 11; viii. 1, 22,24; ix. 18, 29,33; xiii. 19; 
xiv. Lis vil. 11, 14) 20x. 15, 293 xx, 15) xxiv.14, 515 
Acts 11. 2; xxi 80. éyévero O61. 8311. 1, 6; ii. 215 yee 
vi. 1, 6, 12; -viii..403 ax. 28,37; 51,57; x. 38; x1 ee 
XVI. 22: xviii. 35; xx. 22, 24, 44. Acts il. 43.5 1vepRueee 
vill. 1; ix. 19, 32,37, 43; x. 10; xi. 26; xiv. 1; xv Gp 
LET o ai hel eh e-o.atilen ge svght usr (7/3 

4. advkia, in the sense of wickedness, occurs only in Luke. 
This is to be traced to the Hebrew, where 721% is often applied to 
conduct, so that aéccéa is used by way of antithesis to it, xi. 27; 
xvi. 8,9; xvii.6. Actsi. 18; viii. 23. 

5. Wolelv Tut OY META TLVOS, ? MWY or OUNYY, 1,25, 49; vill. 39. 
Acts xiy. 27; xv. 4; xxi. 19. 

6. A frequent use of compound phrases, in which capSia appears 
after the manner of the Hebrew 2?, Thus 6écOar év rats Kapoiats, 
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253 Div, i. 66; xxi. 14. Acts v. 4, and mpoabecis THs Kapdias, 
Acts xi. 23, Svarnpeiy év TH Kapdia, 1.51. ocupPadrrew ev TH 
Kapdia, ii. 19. SwadoyiferOar év TH Kapdia, iii. 15; v. 22, and 
Staroyiopos Kapdias, li. 35; ix. 47; xxiv. 38. émivoa Tt. kK. 
Acts vill. 22. avaBaivew émi tHv x. Acts vil. 23. BapuvécOat 
Tas Kapolds, XX1. 34. Katavuyhvat tH «. Actsil. 37. dvamrpicoOau 
tais x. Acts vu. 54. ovvOpimrew tiv x. Acts xxi. 13. cuvte- 
Tpippevos THV K. iv. 18. 

7. The frequent use of tyvotos, oy, 1uo2; Of 10; leds 
vi. 35; vill. 28; xix. 38. Acts vii. 48; xvi. 17. 

8. oixos, 3, in the sense of household, family, is peculiar to 
Luke’s Gospel, though found in the Epistles, i. 27, 33, 69; ii. 4; 
Semen ty > xx. 9. Acts. 1. 36; vil. 10,42; x.-2; xt 14; 
xvi. 15, 31; xviii. 8. 

9. The sea of Gennesaret is called Aduvn by Luke alone, v. 1, 2; 
vil. 22, 23, 33. The other writers use Oaddoo, 0}. 

10, vourxot, where the other evangelists have ypaupateis, 
vil. 30; x. 25; xi.45, 46,52; xiv.3. Matthew has it once. 

ll. avayew or avayeoOat, 11.22; iv.5; vill. 22; xxii. 66; Acts 
Semi ix.39; xu.4; xii. 13; xvi.11,34; xvui.21; xx. 3, 13; 
meee ee xv. 2,4, 12, 21; xxviii. 10,11. 

12. émiotatys, a word more intelligible to Greeks than paSPi, 
didaoKanros, etc., v.5; vill.24,45; ix. 33,49; xvii.13. So also 
arOas instead of ary, ix. 27, etc. 

13. amo tod viv and ta vov. The former, equivalent to the 
Hebrew hy, occurs particularly in the Gospel, 1.48; v.10; xii. 
52; xxii. 69; Acts xvii.6. The latter is good Greek, and occurs 
in Acts iv. 29; v.38; xvii. 30; xx.32; xxvii. 22. 

14. The neuter of the participle with the article, in the singular 
or plural, is frequently employed instead of the simple substantive, 
as 70 elwOds for 7o &Oos, iv. 16. Acts xvii. 2, or 70 eiOiopévov, 
1.27, for the same noun. 70 yeyovos, vill. 34, 35,56. Acts iv. 
21; v.7. 70 cupBeBnkos xxiv. 14. Acts 11.10. Ta Katectpap- 
péva, Acts xx. 30. | 70 wpiopévov, xxil. 22. 70 dvatetaypévor, 
Acts xxiii. 31. Ta Kexpipméva, Acts xvi.4. 70 yevvwpeévor, i. 35. 

15. The infinitive is frequently used with the article in a 
peculiar manner to indicate design; with the genitive of the 
Remcle, 1.9,57,73; i.4,21,24- vi.6; ix.7; xi.8: xii. 5,425 
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xxii. 6,31; xxiv. 16,25,29,ete. Acts iii.12; iv.2; vui. 1; 
xiv. 9, 18; xviii. 10; xx. 3,30; xxi. 12; xxiii.15; xxvi. 18, éfe. 

16. The frequent use of 8¢ cai by way of gradation or emphasis, 
ii.4; iii.9,12; iv.41; v.10, 36; vi.6; ix.61; xi.18; x11. 54, 57;° 
xiv. 12,26; xvi. 1, 22; xvii.1,9; xix.19; xx. 1], 12j;o Ug 
2,16; xxii. 24,68; xxili.32,35, 38,55; xxiv.37. Acts v. 16; 
Pes 301.25 sx. 3 pak. 2 fy sode iG, tere. 

» 17. In the same way Luke uses very frequently cai atros or 
avrol, 1.17, 22; ii. 28, 50; ii. 23; iv.15; v.1, 14,17, 37; vi. 20; 
vill. 1, 22,41; ix. 36,51; x.38; x1.46; xiv.1) 125 (acy eee 
24,28; xvii. 11, 18,16; xviii. 34; xix.2; xx.42; xx23,415 
Kxill.51; xxiv. 14, 15, 25,28, 31,35,52. Acts 1.223 waa; 
xv. 32; xxi. 24; xxi. 20; xxiv. 15,36; xxv. 22; xxvu.36. The 
construction éyévero 5€ €VT@...... Kal avtos is particularly 
deserving of notice 1.27 f; v.13 1x.51; x.38; xiv.1; xvi. de 

18. Position of the neuter article before interrogatory clauses, 
1.62; vi.1l insome MSS.; ix.46; xix.48; xxu.2, 4, 23, 24. 
Acts iv. 21; xxii. 30. 

19. Frequent use of the preposition avy, 1.56; 1.5,13; v.9, 
19; vu. 6, 12; vii. 1, 38; 1x. 32; xix. 23 ;, xx. 1, cies, Sitmamaae 
to occur 24 times in the Gospel, and in the Acts 51 times. 
Matthew and Mark either abstain from the use of it, or have pera 
instead. Compare Luke xx. 2 with Matth. xxi. 23; Mark xi. 27. 
Luke viii. 38 with Mark v. 18. Luke xxii. 14 with Matt. xxvi. 20; 
Mark xiv.17. Luke xxii. 56 with Matt. xxvi.69; Mark xiv. 66. 

20. Jerusalem is oftenest written ‘Iepovoadnp, ii. 25, 38,41, 
43,45; iv.9; v-17; vi. 17 et passim. Acts 1.8, 12, 193 qiso 54s 
iv. 5et passim. More rarely does Luke employ ‘Iepooo\uya 1. 22, 
42; xviii. 31; xix. 28; xxi.7. Acts1.4; vin. 1, 14; x2 eete: 
Mark and John have ‘Iepoco\vua alone; for in Mark xi. 1 the 
oldest authorities have this reading, and the only instance of 
‘Iepoveadnp in Matthew is in xxii. 37. 

° 21. The apostle Peter is called sometimes Simon, iv. 38; v.3, 
4,5,8,10; vi. 14,15; vu. 40,43, 44; xxu.31; xxi. 265 some 
34. Actsi.13; vil. 9, 13, 18,24; 1x.49 et passim. Sometimes 
Peter, v.53; vi. 14; vin.45,51; 1. 20, 28, 32, 33; . xian 
Acts i. 138,15; i. 14, 37, 38, ete. John writes Simon Peter; 
Paul, Peter only. 
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22. Until that is expressed by Luke in his Gospel by &ws érou, 
xi. 8; xv. 8; xxii. 16,18. But in the Acts he uses only éws of, 
like Matthew, xxi. 26; xxiii. 12, 14,21; xxv. 21. 

23. Luke uses dzras frequently, although it seldom appears in 
other parts of the New Testament, ii. 39; 111.16, 21; iv.6; v.11, 
26, 28, etc., etc. Acts n.1,4, 14,44; iv.31,32 et passim., no 
less than 35 times. In all other places of the New Testament 
together, it occurs only 9 times. 

24. €deos only in the neuter, i. 50, 54, 58, 72, 78; x. 37. 
Matthew uses it only in the masculine. 

25. To the question, How old? Luke puts in the reply the verbs 
eivat and yiveo@ar with the genitive, instead of the accusative, 
i. 42; 111.23; vii-42. Acts iv. 22% 
© 26. éws, as far, applied to place, 1.15; iv. 29,42; x.15; 
Seteeeexxiv.50. Actsi.8; ix.38; xi.19,22; xumi.47; xvii. 
Sees Xx. 25; xxvi. 1). 

27. atevifew followed by eis, or with the dative, iv.20; xxu. 
Geeeancigt. 10; 11.4,12; vi.15; vwu.55; x.4;- xi.6; x. 9; 
xiv. 9; xxil.l. Paul is the only writer who uses the verb, and 
only twice in the second epistle to the Corinthians. 

28. ev ody, generally without 6é following, iii. 18. (xi. 28.) 
meio, 15; 1.41; v.41; vi.4; ix. 31; xu.5; xii.4; xiv.3; 
pees xvi. 05° KVU.12,17,30; xvin. 14; xix. 32,38: xxii. 
6, 16,22, 31; xxv.4; xxvi.9; xxvii. 5. 

29. idod yap, 1.44,48; 1.10; vi.23; xvii.21. Acts ix.11. 
H yap, Xvi. 13. Kat yap, vi. 32,33, 34; vu.8; xi.4; xxii. 37, 59. 
Acts xix.40. ev yap, Acts xili.36; xxiiil.8; xxv.11; xxviii. 
22. The three first expressions are not found elsewhere in the 


New Testament; but the last is often employed by Paul, though 
it is not in any of the gospels. Give: yop ee rela: Vs Cor 575 
30. ef dé prrye, v.36, 37; x.63 xili.9; xiv.32. Mark and 
John have only e¢ d€ pun. 
? 31. The frequent use of caOws and wael. — cabs, 1.2, 55,70; 
ieeeeess v.14; vi.31,36; =x. 1,etc. Acisn.4, 22. yn.17, 
42, 44, et passim. @oei,i.56; i1.22,23; ix.14,28; xxii. 41, 
44; xxiii. 44; xxiv.1l. Acts 11. 3,41; iv. 4, etc., etc. 
32. xaOort, 1.7; xix.9. Acts 11.24,45; iv.35. «xaOonrou, 
Actsiv.18. xaQe&js, 1.3; vii.1. Acts 11.24; xi.4; xviii. 23. 
14 
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These three expressions do not appear elsewhere in the New 
Testament. Kaé’ jyépay, xi. 3; xvi. 19; xix.47; xx. 53. 
Acts 11. 46, 47; i11.2; xvi. 5; xvii. 11; xix.9. KxaOnpepwos, 
Acts vi. 1. 
© 33. év rayer, xvill. 8. Acts xii. 7; xxii. 18; xxv. 4. év oduy@, 
Acts xxvi. 28, 29. 
° 34. omtacia and drtopwat, of the appearances of angels, i. 11, 
22e xxi. 43a: XxXiVe2o. Acts xvas 

35. elveitv and Aadeiv, though sometimes construed with the 
dative of the person addressed, are usually found in connexion 
with zpos and the accusative.— eirreiv mpos Tuva, 1. 13, 18, 28, 34, 
61; ii. 15, 34,49; iii. 12, 13, 14; iv. 23,43; v.4, 10, 22, 31,34; 
vi.9 et passim. Acts 1,7;*1.37; 11.22; iv. 193) yop 
passim. Aadetv mpos Tuva, 119,55; .18,20; xi.3; xxiv. 44. 
Acts in. 22; iv. 1; vill. 26; xi. 14, 20: xxi.39; xxvi: 262) memnene 
with zpos is sometimes found in John, but nowhere else in the 
New Testament; and Aadetv mpds occurs in 1 Cor. xiv. 6. He- 
brews v. 5; xi. 18. 

36. In a similar manner, Luke uses zpos in construction with 
other verbs, so as to evince a partiality for this preposition, a7ro- 
KpiveoOat pos, iv. 4; vi.3; xiv.5. Acts ili. 12; xxv. 16. amay- 
yéArew mpos, Acts xvi.36. OvaréyeoPar mpos, Acts xvii. 16. 
outntelv mpos xxii. 23. Acts ix.29. So also wapayivecOat pos, 
vil. 4,20; vii.19. Actsxx.18. avtiBddrew mpds, xxiv. 17. 
ToLewv Tpos, X11. 47, ete. 

37. Luke evinces a predilection for verbs compounded with 
prepositions, especially with dca and é7ré, as dvaywacka, diaryoyylfo, 
diaroyifouat, Siawaptvpomat, Siapepifm, Stavolyw, SvaTropevomat, 
Siuacwfw, Siatacow, SuaTpiPa, dvayerpiGomat, Svépyomat, émiNap- 
Bavopmat, érracyvvopat, eTiBiPalw, émiotpépw, eTUTiMT@, ETI- 
gwvew, etc. Also for verbs compounded with two prepositions, 
SuakaTeréyxouat, éTavaTravomar, eEaTrooTéhAomat, eTravepYoual, 
eTavaya, etc. 

38. He uses the participle very frequently to add vividness to 
the description, avaotas, 1. 39; iv. 29, 38,39; v.25, 28; vi. 8; 
xi. 7,8: xv. 18,20; xvu. 19; xxu.45,46; xxii. | > amine 
Actsi. 15; 1.26; v.6, 17; 34; vi.27; ix. 1], 18, 39st 
etc. éryepOeis, vill. 24; xi.8. otpadeds, vil. 9, 44; ix,55; x. 23; 
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xiv.25; xxi.61; xxili.28. émiotpéyas, Actsix.40; xv. 363 
xvi.18. oraGeis, xviii.11,40; xix.8; Actsii. 14; v.20; xi.13; 
xvii. 22; xxv.18; xxvii.21. émiotds, 11.38; iv.39; x. 40. 
Acts vi. 12; xxii. 13,20. éo7@s, Acts v.25; xvi.9. xKa€icas, 
Weegeesty. 28,31.; xvi.6; Actsxii.21; xvi.13; xxv. 6,17. 
meowv, v.12; Actsv.5; ix.4; x.25. @els ta yovara, xxii.41; 
Acts vil. 60; ix.40; xx.36; xxi.5; Mark has tifels ta yov. 
Paul kdprrew yovv. 

39. Instead of a finite verb, Hv or aaav, less frequently écopar 
are used with the participle, i. 7, 10, 21, 22; ii. 26,51; iv. 
16,17, 20, 30, 31, 38,44; v.1,17 (three times), 18,29; vi.2; 
eeeaO. ix. 32,45,53; xi. 145 xiii. 10,11; xiv.1; xv. 1,24; 
mieeay, xxi. 8,51; xxiv. 13, 32°; Actsi. 10, 13, 14,17; ii. 
Sere 10; iv. 31; vit. 1, 13, 28; ix. 9,28,33; x. 24; 
Gamo 6,12, 20; xii.48; xiv. 7, 12,26; xvi. 9,12; xviii. 
4,20; xix. 14, 32; xx. 8,13; xxi.3,9,29; xxii.29; xxiii. 13. 
With écowa, i. 20; v. 10; vi 40; xii. 52; xvii. 35; xxi. 
17, 24. 

40. tropevecOar, or éxtropevec@a, is frequently employed for 
the purpose of making a thing more vivid, 1.6,39; 1.3, 41; 
iv. 30,42; v.24, ete. mopevec@at, so used, is found in the Gospel 
forty-nine times, in the Acts thirty-cight times. éx7ropeveoOan, 
mi. 7; iv. 22,37; Actsix. 28; xxv. 4. 

41. dvopati, by the name of, named, i.5; v.27; x. 383; xvi.20; 
memiego; Acisv.1,34; vii. 9; ix. 10,11, 12,33,36; x1; 
meee; x. 13; xvi.1, 14; xvu. 34 ; xvii. 2,7, 24; xix. 24; xx.9; 
xxi. 10; xxvii.l; xxvili.7. dvouats occurs but once in Matt. 
xxvu. 32. Instead of it he generally has dévowa avdtod, and 
John 6voya atvté. Luke, too, uses both in his Gospel, but not 
often. 

42. Kkaovmevos, eTikadovpmevos, named, surnamed, 1.36; vi. 15; 
Va adese wi, 2); 1x.10; x.39; xix: 29; xxi.37; xxiil.33; Acts 
Peery. 11s yu. oS; ix. 1; x1; xin 1; xv.37; xxv. 8; 
xiv. 16. émiad. xxu.3; Acts v.59; ix.14,21; x.18; xi.13; 
xll.12. xareicPar and émixareicbar are favourite terms of the 
evangelist, the former in the Gospel, the latter in the Acts. So 
also ovyxanetv, which is found but once in Mark. 

43. For the participle perfect of tornus and its compounds, 
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Luke always uses the shorter form éoT#s, not éoTnKwS. ETTS, 
iUL;v. 1,25 ix.27; xvii. 13; Actsiv. 14; v. 23, 255 vata 
xx1.40; xxil.25; xxiv.21. ouveotds, ix. 32. édeota@s, Acts 
xxil. 20; xxvill.2. wapeotos, xix. 24; Acts xxi. 2, 4. 

A4. ydpws, 1.30; 1. 40,52; iv. 22; vi. 32,33, 34; ame 
Acts. 47; iv. 333 vi. 8; vi. 10,46; xi. 23; xii. 43; xiveaseoe 
xy 11,40; xvii. 27; xx. 24,32; xxiv-27; xxvo70 ee 
Matthew and Mark the word is not found; and it appears only 
three times in John’s Gospel. 

45. owtyp, cwtnpia, cwrypiov, 1.47, 69, 71, 77; u. 11, 30; 
1.6; xix.9; Actsiv.12; v.31; vi.25; xi. 23, 26,47 
XXvil. 34; xxvill.28. owrt/p and cwtnpia each occur once in 
John’s Gospel; but with this exception, the terms are not else- 
where found in the Gospels. 

46. evayyeriGeo Oat, 1.19; 11.10; i1.18; iv.18,43; vi. 22; 
vii. 1; ix.6; xvi. 16; xx.1. Actsv.42; vii.4, ete. eten aus 
verb occurs once in Matthew, but never in the Gospels of Mark 
and John. 

247. pévew, to dwell, viii. 24; ix.4, x.7; xix.5; xxiv. 29. 
Actsix. 43; xxvii. 16, 30. 

48. wrroatpédpeny, to return, never avaywpety, 1. 56; 11. 39,43, 45; 
iv. 1,14; vii. 10; vin. 37,39,40; 1x.10; x. 173 xi2eeeeee 
15,185 xix.12; xxii.48,56; xxiv. 9,33,52. Acts 125 iyaee 
25,28; xii.25; wail. 13, 343 sav.21; xx.3% soa OG pee 
xxi. 32. The word never occurs in Matthew; and in Mark we 
find it but once. 

49. éEatrooréAXew, especially with xevov, 1.53; xx. 10, 11. 
Actsvu. 12: 1x30; <1.223-xn01ls xvi 14) =e 

50. bmdpyew, vi.25; vil.41; ix.48; xi.13: xvi. 14,23; 
xxi. 50. Actsii.30; 11.2,6; iv.34,37; v.4, ete. ete: mame 
other evangelist has the word.) hucth (9°21; 248) WEY, 

> 51. av&dvew, to grow, 1.80; 1.40. Actsvi.7; vil. 17; xii. 24; 
ae, 20; 
o 52. The beginnings of extraordinary states of mind in indi- 
viduals are expressed by Luke, by the verb ézrumimrev, 1.12. 
Acts vii, 16; x.10,44; x1.15; xin.11; xix. 17. Thew@etares 
themselves are commonly denoted by é&/ctac@au, 11.47; vii. 56; 
xxivi 22. > Actsii. 7, 12; vii. 9, 13+ ix. 21; xn. 16: 
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53. égiordvat, 11.9, 38; iv.39; x.40; xx.1; xxi. 34; xxiv.4. 
Pee vi, 12 x, 17s xt. 11; xu.75 xvu.5; xxi. 13,20; 
xxiii. 11, 27; xxviii.2. No other evangelist uses the word; and 
Paul has it only three times. 

54, Luke loves to prefix the adjective péyas to powerful affections © 
or their manifestations. 0oPos wéyas, 1.9; vil. 37. Acts v. 5, 11. 
Yapa pmeyarn, 11.10; xxiv.52. Actsvili.8; xv. 3. gwv7 weyarn, 
1.42; iv.33; viii.28; xvii. 15; xix.34; xxili.23,46. Acts vil. 
57,60; viili.7; xiv.10; xvi. 28; xxvi, 24. xpavyy peydadn, 
Acts xxiii. 9, ete. 

55. dvépyeo@ar, ii. 15,35, etc. It occurs eleven times in the 
Gospel, and twenty-one times in the Acts; while in Matthew, 
Mark, and John, it is found but twice in each. 

2 56. ixavos in the signification of numerous, many, vu. 11, 12; 
ewes xx. 9: xxii.8,9. Actsv.37; vil. 11; ix. 23,43; 
Peewee x, 12: xiv.3,21; xvin.18; mx.19,26; xx. 8,37; 
xxi. 6; xxvu.7, 9. 
° 57. To TAHG0s, arav TO TAHOOS, TOAD TAHOos, 1.10; 1.13; 
Repeeviol?: vill.37; xix.37; xxiu.1,27. Actsu.6; 1v.32; 
lero v2, 5; xiv. 1,4; xv.12, 303 xvu.4; xx.9; xx. 
@e,o00; =xil./; xxv.24; xxvii. 3. 

© 58. Luke in general appears to be fond of words and modes of 
expression indicative of fulness. In this respect he resembles 
Paul. wAnpys, with the exception of v.12, is used metaphori- 
Saiweavel; v.12. Actsvi.3,5,8; vu.55; i1x.36; x. 24; 
ma. 10; xix.28. sAnpdw, 1.20; u.40; 1.5; 1v.21; vu.l1; 
meee xx. 22.24: xxii. 16; xxiv. 44. Actsi.16; u.2,28; 
i. 18; v.3, 28, ete. mA7x@w and wAnOvvw for the most part 
metaphorically, i. 15, 23,41, 57,67; 1.6, 21, 22; iv.28; v. 7, 26; 
meegebbe vii. 17; 1x.31; x1.24. Actsu.4; im.10; iv. 8, 31; 
Ve lesaml?; xi.9,45; xix.29. éymdA70o, 1.53; vi. 25. Acts 
xiv. 17. cupmdnpoe, vill. 23; 1x.51. Actsii.1. wAnpodopéa, i. 1. 

59. xatacelew TH yeupt, Acts x1.17; xi. 16; xix.33; xxi. 40. 
mpoyerpifecOat, ill. 20; xxii. 14; xxvi. 16. ouyyelv, cuyyvvev, 
Acts ii.6 3 ix. 22; xix.32; xxi.27,31. dmodéyyeo@ar, ii. 4, 14; 
xxvi. 25. emuyepetv,i.1. Actsix. 29; xix.13. Svazropeiy, ix. 7; 
xxiv.4. Actsi.12; v.24; x.17. ddvvacOar, 11.48; xvi. 24, 25. 
Acts xx. 38. optdciv, xxiv. 14,15. Actsxx.11; xxiv. 26. 
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cupParrev, 1.19; xiv. 31.) 3 Actsiv. 15; xvil. 18; xvii. 27; 
xx. 14. tarorapPavewy, vii. 54: x.30. Actsi.9; 1.15. "ae 
these are dma& Neyomeva. 

60. meiOew, meiPecOa, xi.22; xvi. 31; xvilil.9; xx.6. Acts 
v.36, 37,40; xii.20; xili.43; xiv.19; xvil.4; xvili.4; xix.8, 
26, 29; xxi. 14; xxiii. 21: xxvi. 26, 28; xxvn. 117 seve 
23, 24. 

61. dwo8vpadov, Actsi. 14; 11. 1,46; iv. 24; v.12; vu. 57; 
WiliGs xi. 200 xv. 253. xvi. 12; are. 24, 

62. The frequent use of avjp in addresses and before substan- 
tives. Only in the Acts i. 11, 16; ui. 14, 22, 29, 37; in. 2, 12, 
14; v.35; vii. 2,26; viii. 27; x. 28; xi. 20; xn. 15, TOR 
xiv. 15; xv. 7; xvil. 223 xix. 25, 35; xxi. 28; xxu. 1,35 xe 
xxv LO; Ol 25% smviih7. 

63. é&f5 vil. 11; 1. 37. Acts xxi. 1; xxv. 17;)xxe 
ddve, Acts ii. 2; xvi. 26; xxvii. 6. eFaidvys, 11. 13; ix. 39. 
Acts ix. 3; xxii. 6. e€avrhs, Acts x. 33; xi. 11; xxi. 32a 
Svatravtos, xxiv.53. Acts 1. 25; x.2; xxiv. 16. rape 
i. 64; iv. 39; v. 25; vin. 44, 47, 55; xm.13; xvi.43; xx. 11; 
xxi. 60. Actsiu.7; v.10; 1x. 18; xii, 23; xii. U1 -teveeeee 
Only twice in Matthew. 

64. evNaBys, 11.25. Acts n.&; vi. 2; xxi 12: 

65. vais Geod, 1. 54, 69. Acts m1. 13, 26; iv. 25, 27, 80. 

On the whole, Luke’s language approaches more nearly to 
classical Greek than that of any other evangelist. It is purer 
and more correct than that of the other apostles. ‘The number 
of terms and modes of expression peculiar to himself is great. 
Awkward and unusual constructions, such as are found in Matthew 
and Mark, are generally avoided. Hence the comparative ease 
and elegance of the diction. Thus, instead of Brémere amo TOV 
ypappatéwv TOV OehovTwy ev oTONAIS TepiTATELY KAL AOT AG MOUS 
év tais ayopais (Mark xi. 38), Luke inserts diAovvtwv before 
aomaopovs, which removes the harshness. Again, dvOpw7res ep 
éEouciay, Exywv UT’ €uautov otpati@mtas (Matthew viii. 9), Luke 
has tacoopevos after e€ovotav, thus obviating the harshness and 
obscurity. Compare also the words of Matthew, avtes yap éxouat 
tov “Iwdvyny @s mpopytny (xxi. 36), which are bad Greek, with 
those of Luke, 6 Xaos. . . . weTELopévos éotw "Twavyny Tpopytnv 
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eivat; the of ra waraxa ghopodvres of the former, with the of év 
ipnatiope@ évdoEw Kal tpupy bTapyovres of the latter. 

There is a perceptible difference in the style of the Gospel and 
of the Acts; the advantage being on the side of the latter. Here 
we find more ease and correctness, such as would naturally be 
acquired by practice. ‘The Gospel was written first, hence it is 
less perfect as to composition. The Acts exhibit the mode of an 
author accustomed to write. It was formerly remarked, that the 
preface of the Gospel is more classical in its style than the work 
itself to which it is prefixed. A similar difference, less perceptible 
perhaps, but palpable notwithstanding, exists between the former 
and latter parts of the Acts,—those relating to transactions of 
which he was not an eye-witness, and those of which he was an 
eye-witness, in company with Paul; the style of the latter being 
more classical than that of the former. Doubtless the difference 
must be accounted for in the same manner; viz., the use of written 
documents or verbal traditions in the one, and not in the other. 


VI. Time and Place. 

It is impossible to ascertain the time and place at which 
the Gospel was written. The New Testament furnishes nothing 
towards a satisfactory determination of them. Hence an abundance 
of conjectures has sprung up. No less than nine places have been 
mentioned where the document is supposed to have been com- 
posed; viz., Alexandria in Egypt, Alexandria in Troas, Achaia, 
particularly Boeotia, Macedonia, Bithynia, Antioch, Rome, Thebes 
in Egypt, and Caesarea. It is not at all probable that Luke was 
at Alexandria in Egypt, fifteen years after the ascension of Christ, 
at which time some think the Gospel was written. We know 
that this period is specified in the subscriptions of several MSS., 
which coincide with A. p. 48; but no historical value can attach 
to such notices. Nor is it probable that he wrote in Egypt after 
Paul’s martyrdom at Rome, or after he had left Paul at Rome, in 
the captivity mentioned in the Acts. None of the Alexandrian 
fathers hint at Luke’s presence in Egypt. According to the sub- 
scription of Erpen’s Arabic version, Luke wrote it in a town of 
Macedonia, twenty-two years after the ascension, in the fourteenth 
of Claudius’ reign. This view 1s apparently favoured by Clement, 


i 
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though opposed to the common tradition respecting the order in 
which the Gospels appeared, for it makes Luke prior to Mark. It 
may be questioned whether he had sufficient leisure to investigate 
the entire subject from the very beginning, and to write the 
history, before his residence at Rome with the apostle, durmg 
the two years’ imprisonment. Bertholdt and Schott have fixed 
upon Caesarea; but yet Luke may have been employed by Paul, 
while the latter was a prisoner there, on various errands to the 
churches. 

It seems to us most probable on the whole, that the Gospel was 
written at Rome during the time of Paul’s imprisonment; for it 
is evident that Italy was the country to which Theophilus and the 
first readers of it belonged; that the author had more leisure 
there than elsewhere; and that it preceded the composition of the 
Acts at the same place about the commencement of the year 63, 
according to the chronology of Anger’ and Wieseler. Hence the 
Gospel may be assigned to 61, as nearly as possible,-at which time 
Peter had not arrived at Rome. It is true that Rome is mentioned 
by no ancient writer as the birth-place of the document; but the 
probable circumstances of the case outweigh the want of all uncer- 
tain notices. Greece is mentioned by several of the fathers as the 
place where it originated; and therefore Feilmoser infers that it 
was completed at least after Luke had left Rome. But this view 
does not harmonise with its priority to the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the abrupt termination of that book which points to Rome as 
its birth-place. ’ 

Kaiser‘, De Wette, and Credner, adopt the singular notion 
that it was written after the destruction of Jerusalem. The reasons 
assigned by De Wette are the existence of many preparatory 
apocryphal Gospels; an evangelical tradition, confused in part; a 
persecution of the Christians, which had already taken place 
(xxi. 12, comp. Matt. xxiv. 8; Luke xii. 32; xviii. 1, etc.); the 
destruction of Jerusalem (xxi. 20-24, comp. Matt. xxiv. 15, ete.); 
and the hope of Christ’s coming, separated from the final catas- 
trophe of the city (xxi. 25, comp. Matt. xxiv. 29): 

The denial of prophecy, or at least of distinct details in pro- 


® De Temporum in Actis Apostolorum Ratione, etc, 1833. 8vo. 
' Biblische Theologie, Theil i. p. 247, et seqq. 
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phetic discourse, lies at the foundation of this opinion; so that in 
order to meet it fully, it would be necessary to prove the possi- 
bility and probability of prophecy, as well as the reasonableness of 
believing that the sacred writers, for the accomplishment of im- 
portant ends under the divine economy, were so directed as to 
describe future events before they took place, with perfect accuracy 
of detail. 

The passage xxi. 12 speaks of a time then future. Persecution 
was about to set in, but had not yet doneso. The future tense is 
employed. A like remark applies to xxi. 20-24. To us the 
expectation of Christ’s coming does not appear separated from the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but rather connected with it, according 
to the twenty-seventh verse. The right decision, however, of this 
point depends on the interpretation of the entire chapter compared 
with the parallel chapter in Matthew. At the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Christ was said to come; and, from the twenty-fifth 
and following verses, the future coming of the Lord to judgment 
is not so widely disconnected from the events described in the 
verses preceding the twenty-fifth, as that no allusion is made in 
the one portion to the other. It is very difficult to prove that the 
twenty-fifth verse begins a new subject. In our view, the same 
subject is continued; there being perhaps a gradual transition 
from Christ’s coming to destroy Jerusalem, to the more awful 
coming which it faintly adumbrated. Yet the transition is indis- 
tinct, both events being in some degree commingled. 

The external testimony of Irenaeus, to which Credner appeals, 
determines nothing either for or against so late a date. Nor has 
the existence of the apocryphal Gospels any important bearing on 
the point. 

We appeal therefore with confidence to the twenty-first chapter, 
to prove that Luke wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
since it speaks of things future not of past events. The Saviour 
there warns his disciples of impending dangers, but does not speak 
to them of perils from which they had just escaped. He prepares 
them for troublous times. 

Compared with the times when Matthew and Mark wrote, the 
Gospel of Luke is supposed by some to have been written before 
either ofthem. Others again believe, that his Gospel appeared after 
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Matthew, but before Mark; while others place it after both. The - 
first of these three hypotheses must be rejected. To decide 
between the remaining two is no easy task. We believe that 
Luke wrote prior to Mark. 


VII. Authenticity. 

The authenticity of this Gospel is so well attested, that 
many sceptical authors have admitted it. Luke, the writer of 
the Acts of the Apostles, expressly refers in that work to the 
Gospel, and announces himself as the author of the former treatise. 
Yet the authenticity is subverted by such as bring down the com- 
position of the Gospel to the second century. Hence, by proving 
that it existed at an earlier period —that it was quoted or alluded 
to as the veritable production of Luke, Paul’s companion, and 
as a sacred document of authority—the authenticity is firmly 
settled. 

The oldest testimony some have found in the New Tes- 
tament itself In 1 Timothy v.18, we read: ‘‘ For the Scrip- 
ture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his reward.” Here the 
formula 7 ypad1) Aéyer marks the words as a quotation, the con- 
junction «ai at the same time specifying its twofold composition. 
But the latter clause occurs no where else than in Luke x. 7, 
where the very same words are found. Theodoret and Theophylact 
thought they perceived the source of the citation, which Baur 
readily admits. This explanation, however, can scarcely be ad- 
mitted. Supposing Luke to have written his Gospel before Paul 
addressed his first epistle to Timothy, the apostle would most pro- 
bably have said Neyer 6 KUpLos, not Neyer 7) ypadn. 

Marcion’s testimony is both ancient and important. His Gospel 
was none other than that of Luke abridged and mutilated in 
various ways. Formerly, indeed, it was believed to be a peculiar 
document, independent of Luke’s Gospel; but later researches have 
shewn the opposite, particularly those of Hahn, and Olshausen*. 
As this is now conceded by most writers, except those of the 


Tiibingen school,—as it is assented to by such critics as Hug, 
« Die Echtheit der vier kanon. Evangelien, p. 106, et seqq. , 
* Das Evangelium Marcions in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt. Kénigsberg, 
1823. 8yo. 
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Neander, Credner, De Wette, and Gieseler, the arguments by 
which it is established need not be repeated. We cannot imagine 
that the laboured attempt of Ritschl’ to prove that Luke, or rather 
the writer of the third Gospel, drew his materials chiefly from 
Marcion’s Gospel will ever commend itself to the calm inquirer; 
or that the process by which he seeks to arrive at his conclusion 
will be regarded in any other light than asa piece of perverse, 
illogical, inconsequential reasoning. The work deserves no formal. 
refutation; and even if it did, we could not afford space in our 
present inquiries to dissect it thoroughly. We must content our- 
selves with pronouncing it a failure. Most lamentable is it to see 
so much learning and labour expended so fruitlessly, or rather so 
injuriously to the interests of truth. A similar opinion must be 
pronounced on Baur’s essay’, advocating the same views, which, 
with all its acuteness, is thoroughly pervaded by a negative 
criticism that disregards and despises historic testimony. What is 
objective speedily gives way to the subjective. The reason why 
Marcion adopted the Gospel of Luke only, was its exhibition of the 
Pauline type of doctrine, which harmonised best with his anti- 
Jewish gnosis. 

Even Cerdo, Marcion’s teacher, was acquainted with our Gospel, 
if we may rely on the testimony of an anonymous writer in the 
appendix to Tertullian’s treatise, De praescript. adversus haeres., 
where it is written: ‘“‘(Cerdon) solum evangelium Lucae, nec 
tamen totum recipit.” It must be admitted, however, that this 
testimony appears to be incorrect. Theodoret affirms, that Cerdon 
had more Gospels than one*. 

Credner endeavours to shew, that Papias’s language, as quoted 
by Eusebius in the third book of his ecclesiastical history (iii. 39.), 
has an obvious reference to Luke’s preface; so that we have, in the 
bishop of Hierapolis, the oldest uninspired witness in favour of the 
Gospel’s existence before his time. That the document had been 
written before the time of Papias we have not a doubt. He must 
have known it equally with the compositions of Matthew and 
Mark. But the words preserved by Eusebius scarcely prove the 


y Das Evangelium Marcions und das kanonische Evangelium Lucas. Tibingen. 
1846. 8vo. 
z Kritische Untersuchungen, ete. pp. 397-427. 4 Haeret, fab. i. 24. 
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position built upon them by Credner. Hence we do not adduce 
Papias as an evidence. The Gospel was certainly made use 
of by Justin Martyr. Thus the announcement of the angel to 
Mary, as given in Lukei. 30,31; part of Mary’s words in 1. 38; 
the description of Joseph’s journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem 
in consequence of the taxing in the time of Cyrenius, in 11. 1, ete.; 
the want of accommodation in the inn, and the laying of the child 
in a manger, ii. 6, etc.; the fact that Jesus was thirty years of age 
at his baptism, stated in 1.23; the circumstances recorded in 
xxi. 19, 20, 42-44; xxii. 7,8,46; xxiv-1; these and other pas- 
sages that might be adduced, are quoted more or less freely in 
Justin’s writings. 

Celsus had Luke’s Gospel in his hands, attacking it equally 
with the others, as a book of the Christians. He alludes to the 
discrepancies between the evangelists regarding the angels at the 
sepulchre of Jesus, Matthew and Mark mentioning but one angel, 
while Luke and John speak of two. A remark which he makes 
about Mary, viz. that the wife of the carpenter would not have been 
ignorant of her descent from Adam? also proves, that Celsus knew 
Luke’s Gospel, in which the genealogy is carried up to Adam. 

Tatian’s harmony was founded on the four Gospels, which is an 
evidence for its author’s acquaintance with that of Luke. Valen- 
tinus and his disciples also made use of the Gospel by Luke; for 
we learn from Irenaeus that they regarded Simeon as a type of 
the Demiurge; while, by Anna the Prophetess, who lived seven 
years with a husband and passed the rest of her life in widowhood, 
they understood Achamoth. In proof of the number twelve, 
which they applied to the ‘Mons, they appealed to the age of 
Jesus when he disputed with the doctors in the temple. The 
woman who had lost the piece of money and swept the house for 
the purpose of finding it, represented, according to this sect, the 
higher Sophia‘. 

The Marcosians, in order to prove that the true God was 
unknown before Christ, referred in particular to Luke ii. 49, and 
xix.42. They made a distinction between psychical and pneumatic 
baptism, which they endeavoured to support by Luke xii. 50%. 


b Origen contra Cels. ii. 32. © Trenaeus, lib. i. ¢. 3, 8. 
4 Thid. lib. i. c. 20, 21. 
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In the extracts from Theodotus’s writings usually appended to 
the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, there are various references 
to passages in Luke’s Gospel. Thus he mentions the person who, 
having gone abroad, had devoured his substance, and for whom 
his father killed the fatted calf. The story of the rich man and 
Lazarus is also noticed °. 

In the fragments of Heracleon still preserved, there is evidence 
of the writer’s acquaintance with Luke’s Gospel. It is not 
improbable indeed that he wrote a commentary on it, since his 
explanations of 11.17 and x11.8 are given. 

In the epistle of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons, under 
Marcus Aurelius, Vettius Epagathus, one of the martyrs, is com- 
pared to Zacharias described in Luke 1. 6, 67°. 

After these testimonies, it 1s needless to quote the express words 
of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement, Origen, Epiphanius, Jerome 
and other fathers, since it is now generally admitted, that the 
Gospel was written by the companion of Paul, who wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles. But although the authenticity of Luke’s 
Gospel is so commonly allowed, weighty objections have been 
brought against it by several writers. It has been censured and 
criticised with great severity. Thus Credner, who places it on a 
level with the work of Papias of which Eusebius has given 
several extracts, says, that the writer was not competent for the 
critical work which he undertook; that his chronology is lame 
and erroneous, especially in 11.1, 2, and ii. 23, the latter passage 
in its vagueness being irreconcilable with the former in its 
attempted precision. The same critic complains, that the first 
two chapters contain myths and traditional sayings, which have 
been excluded by the author of Mark’s Gospel from his document, 
which were unknown to John, and are at variance with the first 
two chapters of Matthew’s Gospel. Such accusations, if true, would 
vitiate the Gospel before us, and open the way to an arbitrary 
criticism proceeding from subjective caprice, which might not 
even stop at the point where Credner halts, but sweep away far 
more than the miraculous facts. 

Let us notice the points of offence in Luke’s Gospel. 

The first passage to which exception is made is Luke ii. 1, 2: 


e Epitomai, c. 9, 14,60, 73. f Ap. Euseb. H. E, v. 1. 
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‘And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed. And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria. And all went to be taxed, every one into his 
own city,” etc. 

Here four points are chiefly urged by Strauss, B. Bauer, and 
De Wette. 

1. The doypady in question was a general census commanded 
by Augustus, embracing the entire Roman empire, whereas no 
contemporary historian mentions such a census. The writers of 
that period simply record separate provincial valuations instituted 
at different times. 

2. The Roman census here spoken of must have been held 
either under Herod the Great himself, or early in the administra- 
tion of Archelaus. But this is extremely improbable; for im 
countries not yet reduced to the form of a Roman province, but 
governed by reges socii, these princes themselves collected the 
taxes. The same usage prevailed in Judea before the deposition 
of Archelaus. 

3. The census of Quirinus did not take place either in the time 
of Herod, or in the first years of Archelaus’ reign, but about ten 
years after the birth of Jesus. This is apparent from Josephus. 
Hence the census of which Luke speaks could not have happened 
at the period when Jesus was born, according to the representa- 
tions of Matthew and Luke. 

4. A Roman census after Archelaus’ banishment could not 
possibly require the parents of Jesus to travel from Nazareth in 
Galilee to Bethlehem in Judea. Least of ali was the personal 
appearance of females necessary. 

The conclusion drawn from the entire passage is, that Luke has 
erroneously transferred the census of Quirinus to an earlier time 
than the true one, and thus contradicted authentic history. 

1. It is here assumed, that wdadoa 1) ofcoupévn denotes the then 
known world, or the Roman empire, not the land of Judea merely. 
This assumption seems to be perfectly correct, notwithstanding 
the attempts of Paulus, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, to 
restrict the phrase to the territory of Judea. Usage warrants 
the extended sense, and discountenances the limited. The 
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adjective mas prefixed to ofxovyévn, ought not to have been 
disregarded. 

The meaning of the term azroypady) has been variously assigned. 
Strauss defines it an enrolment of names and valuation of property, 
with the view of taxation. In this way it is made to include 
both the registration of names and the calculation of property. 
But the word dy itself means no more than an enrolment per 
capita, or registration of names. It does not properly include 
valuation of property. It may indeed contain a reference to 
property as well as a list of names, but this is not the primary 
and strict idea implied in the word. A census having for its 
object the valuation of property was called azotipunots, a term 
applied by Josephus to the census of Quirinus. And although 
Luke in the Acts of the Apostles (v.37) uses droypady in refer- 
ence to the census of Quirmus, yet we believe that in the present 
case it is not so employed, but rather in its proper and strict 
meaning of enrolment of names, exclusive of valuation of pro- 
perty. 

But notwithstanding the use of aroypady in this its appro- 
priate meaning, it may be doubted whether the verb aroypagomat, 
in the first verse, should be so understood. It occurs there in 
describing the purport of a decree issuing from a Roman emperor; 
and we know that a proper Roman census necessarily included a 
calculation of property. When Augustus issued the ddyua that 
Tacav TV olKouméevnv atroypadpecVat, it is likely he meant an 
enrolment per capita, and also a valuation of property. Such was 
probably the import of the decree; and in the Roman provinces 
a census of this kind was taken, in pursuance of the imperial 
mandate. But circumstances connected with a part of the orbis 
Romanus embraced in the decree, may have determined Augustus 
to proceed no farther in the first instance than a registration of 
names. Political or prudential considerations may have dictated 
this step in relation to Palestine at the peculiar time when the 
decree was promulgated. If the noun dzroypady be employed in 
a more limited sense than the verb amoypagouaz in the first verse 
might lead the reader to suppose, then there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the limited use of the same verb aroypddopaz in the 
third verse, because it occurs there in a description of the actual 
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carrying out of the decree in a particular part of the Roman 
empire, and must be taken in a sense corresponding to that of 
atoypady in the second verse. The two words which Luke 
employs, in speaking of the execution of the decree in Palestine, 
designate less than one of them does in describing the olyect of 
the decree, but yet they occur in their original and proper 
meaning. 

The point of the objection is, that no contemporary writer 
mentions a general census of the Roman empire under Augustus; 
and therefore Luke’s account is at least highly suspicious. We 
do not attach much weight to the argumentum e silentio, although 
it is here exalted into a powerful witness against a writer who 
professes to furnish a correct and orderly account of the evange- 
lical history. By a similar mode of reasoning it might be denied, 
that no geometrical survey of the empire happened in the time 
of Augustus. Such a survey is unnoticed in all contemporary 
authors. Yet that it did take place there can be little doubt. It 
is amply attested by the Ret Agrariae Auctores. Thus Julius 
Frontinus writes: —Huie addendae sunt mensurae limitum et 
terminorum ex libris Augusti et Neronis Caesarum: sed et Balbi 
mensoris, qui temporibus Augusti omnium provinciarum et civi- 
tatum formas et mensuras compertas in commentarios contulit, 
et legem agrariam per universitatem provinciarum distinxit ac - 
declaravit. In proof of the same fact might be quoted Ageenus 
Urbicus in his “‘ In Julium Frontinum Commentarius”; Latinus et 
Mysrontius; and the ‘‘ Fragmenta Terminalia.” In the Preface to 
the Cosmographia of AEthicus Ister, a survey and measurement of 
the empire are also mentioned, but ascribed to Julius Caesar and 
M. Antony. Hence the author must have been mistaken in 
attributing it to Julius Caesar instead of Augustus; or it must 
have been different from that of Augustus. 

If the geometrical survey be omitted by contemporary writers, 
is it strange that the general census should also be omitted? Or 
if the fact of omission in the latter case be an argument against 
the existence of the census itself, the omission in the former case 
is equally valid against the existence of a general measurement 
of the empire. The only authors from whom some notice of the 
general census might have been expected are Tacitus, Dio Cassius, 
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and Suetonius. The annals of Tacitus however begin with 
Tiberius. There is a chasm in Dio’s history from vu. c.748 till 
752, between which years the birth of Christ falls. Suetonius 
certainly makes no mention of the census. Still all traces of such 
a census are not obliterated. Mention of it may perhaps be 
found. We are informed by Tacitus, Dio, and Suetonius, that 
Augustus left behind him a Breviarium imperii, which he had 
written with his own hand, and enjoined in his will to be publicly 
read in the senate. In this document there was a statement of 
the resources of the empire. Opes publicae continebantur: quan- 
tum civium SOCIORUMQUE in armis, quot classes, regna, provinciae, 
tributa aut vectigalia, et necessitates ac largitiones (Tacit. Ann. 
1.11). Does not this breviarium imperit imply that Augustus 
had taken a general census?. Cassiodorus appears to allude to the 
same census in these words:—‘‘ Augusti siquidem temporibus, 
orbis Romanus agris divisus censuque descriptus est, ut possessio 
sua nulli haberetur incerta, quam pro tributorum susceperat 
quantitate solvenda.” Itis objected indeed by Strauss, that Cassio- 
dorus was a Christian and a late writer; but yet his account 
seems to have rested on some sources of information additional to 
Luke’s Gospel, because he notices the geometrical survey of the 
empire besides the general census. Some writers have also found 
traces of the imperial census in Suidas, and Isidore of Seville. 
The former writes under the word dzoypady. ‘O dé Kaitcap 
Airyouotos, 6 povdpynaas, elkoow dvdpas Tovs apiatous ‘Tov Biov 
kal Tov TpoTrov émideEduevos emt Tacav THY Yhv TOV UTNKOwWY 
eEérreure, 50 wv aoypadas éroijcato Tov Te avOpwrwv Kat 
ovolaV, avTapKn Twa Tpootd~as TO Snmociw poipav €x TOUTwV 
elagéperOar. Atty 7 atroypady mpwTn éyiveTo, THY TPO aUTOU 
TOiS KEKTHMEVOLS TL pip Apapoupévwv? Gs EivaL ToOls EvTOpOs 
Snpooov éyxAnwa Tov mAodTOV. Still there is some uncertainty 
in this account, not that we believe it to have been wholly taken 
from the passage of Luke, as even Ebrard thinks, but because it 
may allude to what is stated of the last year but one of Augustus’s 
reign, when the emperor sent commissioners to note down the 
property of cities and individuals, as Dio informs us. It is possible 
that the words may relate to the general census; but no stress 
can be laid on them, their credit being doubtful. The passage 
15 
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in Isidore of Seville, which some quote, we consider inap- 
plicable. 

Now it is probable that the geometrical survey of the empire 
of which we have spoken, was connected with the general census, 
and perhaps preparatory to it; while the breviarium imperil of 
Augustus could hardly have been complete without both. 

It will be seen, that the sacred writer, after stating that a 
decree was issued by Augustus commanding a general census, pro- 
ceeds in the second verse to the census, as far as it had to do with 
Palestine. He was not concerned with its execution generally. 
He does not state how or when it was carried out in the provinces. 
It could scarcely have been executed in the different parts of the 
Roman empire contemporaneously. It must have been carried out 
in them successively. This may be one reason, why it has been 
omitted by Suetonius and contemporary writers. It would thus 
appear of less political importance than if it had been executed 
by one great simultaneous effort. The inspired historian passes 
at once to the relation borne by the decree to Judea; and to 
the great event with which divine providence connected it in that 
country. 

2. Although the census here spoken of originated in the deeree 
of a Roman emperor, yet it need not therefore be maintained of 
necessity that it was a proper Roman census, conducted by the 
Romans according to established usage. Judea, we are told, was 
not yet reduced to the form of a Roman province. Herod, as 
rex socius, had his rights which were to be respected. It is asked, 
whether it be at all probable, that Augustus would think of 
exposing Herod to a mark of subjection and dependence so humi- 
lating as a census of Judea? Strauss and others reply in the 
negative. 

But the reges socti generally were not so independent of Rome 
as has been represented. ‘Their position indeed was one of 
external independence, but not of essential separation. Thus we 
learn from Tacitus, that the nation of the Clitae, though governed 
by its own prince, was subjected to a Roman census, Herod in 
particular was more dependent on the Roman emperor than any 
other rex socius. In all important matters he consulted Augustus, 
who had assigned him his kingdom not as a matter of justice, but 
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of grace. Hated by the Jews for his cruelties, particularly in the 
latter part of his life, he was obliged to look the more to the 
powerful protection of the Romans, as well as to secure the con- 
tinued favour of those to whom his Jewish subjects might readily 
prefer their complaints, and appeal for justice. He did not ven- 
ture to commence a war or conclude a peace, without making 
Augustus acquainted with his conduct; and even his last will, 
with regard to the succession to his kingdom, had to be confirmed 
by Rome. Towards the conclusion of Herod’s reign, Augustus 
maintained a closer inspection over his conduct, and entertained 
perhaps the idea of converting Judea into a Roman province after 
his death. On one occasion, he caused the oath of allegiance to 
be taken to himself, as well as to Herod. At another time Augus- 
tus was so much offended with Herod’s conduct, that he wrote to 
him, he should treat him in future as a subject instead of a friend, 
although he was afterwards reconciled to him. Twice did Herod 
write to Rome for permission to proceed legally against his two 
sons, when he received full power to proceed against them in his 
own way. After Herod’s death, a proposal was made to Augustus 
by Jewish deputies, that Judea should be annexed to Syria, and 
ruled over by such persons as the emperor might think proper; 
from which it has been inferred, that the idea of converting the 
country into a Roman province was not a new one. 

There is little doubt that Augustus, out of motives of policy, 
would wish to have the census of Judea conducted as mildly as 
possible. Hence he contented himself with a simple enrolment 
of names, reserving the actual valuation of property to another 
time. He neither wished to humble Herod, nor to excite the 
opposition of the people, but calmly to prepare the way for a 
measure which he might have foreseen as expedient or desirable, 
viz. the reduction of Judea to a Roman province. It is probable 
therefore that he committed the affair to Herod the Great himself, 
who was well acquainted with the disposition of the Jews. He 
would manage it as mildly as possible, in accordance with the 
desire of Augustus, and after the Jewish method. Thus it would 
be a Jewish, not a Roman census; and the people would be less 
liable to rebel. 

But it is objected, that Josephus makes no mention of a census 
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under Herod, although he distinctly notices that of Quirinus. It 
is agreed, that, as a Jewish historian, he would naturally have 
alluded to the former, inasmuch as it concerned the Jews his 
countrymen; and because the proceedings connected with the 
later census accord with the supposition, that the Jews did not 
tamely submit to any preceding one. The difference however 
of the two cases may account satisfactorily for the historian’s 
notice of the one and not of the other. That which he does 
mention was of great political importance; that which he omits 
was of less moment. They were conducted by different indivi- 
duals, in different modes—the one by a Roman officer whose 
character, according to Tacitus, was held in no esteem; whose 
sordid avarice left a stain on his memory; the other by Herod, 
a king of their own. The one was a mere registration of names, 
as a step preliminary to actual taxation; the other a proper Roman 
census, the chief object being to ascertain the value of property. 
The one seems to have been attended with no resistance on the 
part of the Jews: the other excited an insurrection. 

We have thus arrived at a census of Judea originating with 
Augustus, but committed to Herod, prior to that of Quirinus. 

3. If the census here spoken of be identified with that of Qui- 
rinus, the words must be translated ‘‘¢his first census,” or, taking 
mpotn without the article, ‘this census, which was the first,” ete. 
—or ‘the census itself” —first took place, when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria. According to the last version (with av77), ten 
years at least elapsed between the issuing of the edict and its 
execution. This supposition is very improbable. That so many 
years were allowed to pass away before the enrolment took place, 
is an idea which cannot be entertained. The third verse implies 
that it was carried into effect immediately. 

Adopting therefore the first translation (with airm), viz. :—“ this 
was the first census which took place when Quirinus, ete.,” but, 
unwilling to identify the well-known census under Quirinus with 
that here spoken of, others think, that Quirinus was employed 
in a first census under Herod, and that thus he had the charge 
of both at different times. But, as there was no president of 
Syria in Herod’s reign, Quirinus must have conducted the first 
census in the capacity of an extraordinary imperial commissioner 
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(legatus Caesaris). In confirmation of this view, reference is made 
to Tacitus, who states that Quirinus was employed about this time 
in various extraordinary offices in the East. But the words 
aqye“ovevovtos THS Zupias can hardly mean any thing else than 
the proper governor ox president of Syria. It cannot be applied to 
an extraordinary commissioner. We know that the participle 
nyemovevovtos is said by these critics to be employed in an 
indefinite manner; but it is difficult to believe that Luke could 
use it so loosely. Hence although the weight of names be great 
in favour of this interpretation, we are unable to assent to it. It 
- has been adopted by Ideler*, Miinter, and Hugi most recently; 
after Beza, Grotius, Ussher and many others in former times. 

There is but a slight difference between this view and that of 
the expositors who understand sjyewovevovtos in an anticipative 
sense. A translation to this effect was proposed by Lardner, and 
adopted by Paley and Meyer. ‘ This was the first enrolment or 
census of Cyrenius,’governor of Syria, that is, who was afterwards 
governor of Syria, and best known among the Jews by that 
title.” Such a version is inadmissible. According to it, the 
article before the genitive could not be dispensed with; and 
instead of a participle the noun sjyeuov would have been em- 
ployed, Tod »yenovos. 

We believe that Luke himself in the passage expressly distin- 
guishes the census under Herod from that of Quirinus. The 
superlative pry stands for the comparative mpotépa, the words 
yryewovevovtos Kupivov being dependent on it; and the translation 
of the sentence will be, this enrolment was made BEFORE Quirinus 
became president of Syria. Such is the view taken by Le Clere, 
Storr, Siiskind, Tholuck, Huschke, and Wieseler. 

That the superlative may be used for the comparative, especially 
in the case of wpArtos, there can be no doubt, when we find four 
examples of it in John i. 15, 27, 30; xv. 18; I John iv. 19. 

Winer‘, with whom Fritzsche and De Wette agree, objects 
to this construction as inadmissible, because of the participial 
expression 7ryeuovevovtos THs Yuplas Kvupivov, which is made 
to depend immediately on wpé7n for mpotépa. In our view, 
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it is justified by the example which Tholuck! adduces from 
the Septuagint, Jeremiah xxix (xxxvi.) 2, totepov é&AOovtos 
Teyoviou tod Bactréws, equivalent to tatepov 4) eEeNOeiv Texoviav, 
x.T.d. See also Sophoc. Antig. 637-8, 701-2,703-4. Winer, indeed, 
objects again to the appositeness of the example from Jeremiah; 
but in this he and his fellow-objectors are over-fastidious, demand- 
ing good classical Greek of the evangelist. 

While speaking of the state of the text, we may remark, that 
there is not the least necessity for altering the spirits of av7y from 
avtTn into avt7, as Paulus proposed. The article 7 should be 
expunged, as Lachmann has done. Probably, also, those author- 
ities are right which put party after éyévero instead of before it: 
avTn atroypagn éyévero TpwTn, K. tT. X. The whole verse cannot 
be a gloss, as Beza, Pfaff, Valckenaer, Olshausen, Kuinoel, and 
others have hastily concluded. 

4. The idea of a proper Roman census must be abandoned. 
The census was conducted by Herod in the Jewish form. And 
the reason of Joseph’s journey to Bethlehem is given by Luke, 
‘“ because he was of the house and lineage of David.” If, as we 
think probable, it was a census capitum, and not an actual valua- 
tion of property at the same time, then the public records had to 
be consulted in order to facilitate the enrolment. Joseph’s genea- 
logical registers would be kept at Bethlehem, the city of David. 
But why, it is asked, should Mary have undertaken the journey 
along with her husband? In a census of Roman citizens, the 
women were not required to appear in person. But the present 
census was Jewish. The chief reason seems to have been, her 
critical position. In the agitation of the period, she did not wish 
to be left alone, otca éyxvos. It was not the enrolment which 
induced her to accompany Joseph, but rather her own situation, 
as the historian himself indicates. She may not have been in a 
very fit state for travelling; yet she preferred the inconveniences 
of it, rather than being so long without her natural protector. In 
the meanwhile, a higher influence controlled her movements; for 
it had been foretold that the Messiah should be born in Beth- 
lehem. 

Another instance of false chronology imputed to Luke is 
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contained in chapter iii. 1, where Lysanias is stated to be tetrarch of 
Abilene, contemporaneously with Antipas and Philip. Josephus, 
it is true, mentions an “ABira 17) Avaaviov, and introduces one 
Lysanias as governor of Chalcis at Lebanon, in the proximity of 
which the province of Abila undoubtedly was, and who was conse- 
quently the ruler of Abilene as well as Chalcis; but this Lysanias 
had been put to death thirty-four years before the death of Christ, 
at the instigation of Cleopatra. No other Lysanias is spoken of, 
either by Josephus or any author writing of that period. Hence 
the reign of that Lysanias must have happened sixty years pre- 
viously to the fifteenth of Tiberius. 

Such is the objection as stated by Strauss, who concludes that 
the fact in question is a historical fiction. De Wette and others 
coincide with him. 

Here again the argumentum e taciturnitate is too highly exalted. 
The notices bearing on the point are scattered throughout the 
writings of Josephus and Dio Cassius. We shall refer to them 
separately. 

1. In Josephus, B. J. i. 13, 1. we are informed, that Lysanias 
succeeded his father Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, in the govern- 
ment. What that government was, may be seen from Antiq. 
xiv. 7, 4, where it is stated, that Ptolemy, son of Menneus, was 
ruler of Chalcis under Mount Libanus. Thus Lysanias was 
governor of Chalcis. Josephus gives no title to Lysanias, neither 
that of king nor tetrarch. It is not said, moreover, that he ruled 
over Abilene. But it is probable that Abilene was united with 
Chalcis, in being subject to the same ruler, for they were con- 
tiguous. Ebrard, indeed, keeps Chalcis and Abilene quite distinct, 
as though they may have been distant, or at least under separate 
governors; but this is not the only instance in which he goes to 
an extreme in combating Strauss and B. Bauer. Towards the end 
of his life, Lysanias is styled by Dio Cassius, king of Ituraea, a part 
of Arabia, his territories having been enlarged by Anthony. 

2. He was put to death at the instigation of Cleopatra, xv. 4, 1. 

3. A great part of his dominions was bestowed by Anthony on 
Cleopatra, 7odXA THs ApaBias Ths TOV ’Itupaiwy (Dio). Josephus 
does not contradict, but rather agree, with this testimony of Dio, 
provided we include in the expression T)y TV ApaBov, xv. 4, 1, 
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the dominion of Lysanias, as we are prompted to do by Dio’s 
words, xlix. 32, and by Antiq. xv. 5,3. The words of Josephus 
are not obscure: Avoaviavy wey odv tov IItoXewatov Ilapbous 
aitiacapmevn Tois Tpdywacw émdyew, aToKTivvuGLy. HreL O€ Tap 
Avtwviov thy Té Iovdaiav cal thy Tov ’ApaBwv, aktobca Tos BaciA- 
evovTas avTa@v adperéobat...... iv obv pnt apvnOn TwavtaTace 
Ln? boa Tpocétattev éxelvn SvaTtpakapevos ex havepod S0En Kaxos, 
Hépn THS YOpas ExaTépov TrapEeNomevos TovTOLS avTHV edwpijcaTo. 
(Antiqq. xv. 4, 1). 

We do not know what befell the portion of Lysanias’ territories 
not given to Cleopatra. Wieseler conjectures that it remained to 
his heirs. 

4. Herod farmed of Cleopatra the parts of Arabia she had 
received from Anthony (xv.4,2). Probably he continued to do 
so till her death. 

5. About this time Zenodorus or Zeno, had hired the house 
(oixos) of Lysanias (xv. 10,1. B. J.i. 20,4). But Zenodorus asso- 
ciating with robbers and sharing the plunder, Trachonitis, 
Batanea and Auranitis were taken from him by Varro, president 
of Syria, and given by Augustus to Herod. This Zenodorus is 
denominated ¢etrarch by Dio, and on several coins. Whether 
the oixos tod Avoaviov was taken from him by Augustus is 
uncertain. The emperor may have restored it to the rightful 
heirs, or he may have retained it in his own hands in consequence 
of peculiar circumstances connected with those heirs, such as 
their nonage, etc. ete. At the death of Zenodorus, which took 
place soon after, his country was wholly assigned to Herod 
(xv. 10,3). If Abilene be identical with the house of Lysanias, 
then did Herod the Great receive the latter from Augustus at 
this time, as is proved by comparing a passage in Antiq. xv. 10, 3, 
with another in xvii. 8,1. In the former it is written: —Kaioap 
dé Kat THY TovTOU potpay ovK ddynv odvcav ‘Hpwdy Sidwow, 7 
petaky tod Tpaywvos cai ths Tadidaias jv, OtrAdbav, cab 
TIavidda, kat tv répiE xwpav. Now Panias belonged to 
Abilene ; and in two parallel passages, pépn twa tod ZyHvevos 
oixov in the one, is synonymous with Panias in the other, 
(B. 1.11.6, 3, and Antiq. xvii. 8,1). | Herod acquired possession of 
these territories about U. C. 734. 
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6. On Herod’s death, Augustus gave to Philip a part of Zeno- 
dorus’ possessions (B. J. ii.6, 3. Antiq. xvi. 11, 4). 

Here there is ample room for supposing that a descendant of 
the former Lysanias received the remainder of Zeno’s dominions, 
which will account for the circumstance of Philip’s obtaining no 
more than a part of them. Probably the rest were in the hands 
of a younger Lysanias. 

7. Josephus first speaks of the tetrarchy of Lysanias after 
Caligula had ascended the throne u.c. 790. It was given by 
that emperor to Agrippa (xvii. 6, 10). 

8. Claudius confirmed Agrippa in the possessions he had 
received from Caligula, and added new ones. Among the addi- 
tions is specified Adila of Lysanias, which was a part of the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias (xix.5,1). ‘* Now when Claudius had 
taken out of the way all those soldiers whom he suspected, which 
he did immediately, he published an edict, and therein confirmed 
that kingdom to Agrippa which Caius had given him, and 
therein commended the king highly. He also made an addition 
to it of all that country over which Herod, who was his grand- 
father, had reigned, that is Judea and Samaria........... But 
for Abila of Lysanias, and all that lay at Mount Libanus, he 
bestowed them upon him as out of his own territories.” These 
words, compared with (xvii. 6, 10), ‘* he (Caius) also gave him the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias,” shew that Caius merely promised to give 
Agrippa the tetrarchy of Lysanias, but that it was not actually 
conferred till the reign of Claudius. 

9. Claudius afterwards gave to AgrippalII. that part of his 
father’s territories embraced by the former tetrarchy of Philip, 
and Abilene the tetrarchy of Lysanias (xx.7,1. B.J. ii. 12, 8). 

The question now arises—Was the Lysanias mentioned by 
Josephus when describing the times of Caligula and Claudius, 
the same Lysanias who was killed by Anthony? If this be so, 
there will be an interval of more than seventy years. It is 
possible, as Winer thinks, that the more ancient and celebrated 
Lysanias impressed his name on a district; while the Lysanias 
noticed by Luke is not alluded to by Josephus. The language of 
the Jewish historian is consistent with the fact of the Lysanias of 
Anthony’s time being referred to in the expressions 7 Avoaviovu 
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retpapyxia (xviii. 6, 1); “ABira 1) Avoaviov (xix. 5,1); Sacidrela 7 
Avoaviov xaroupéevn (B. J. ii. 11, 5); 97 Aveaviov Bacireia (B. J. 
ii. 12,8). In that case territories once belonging to Lysanias are 
mentioned as still bearing his name. It seems to us, however, 
much more probable that a younger Lysanias, the person noticed 
by Luke, is meant by Josephus in the passages in question, for 
the following reasons :— 

1. The Jewish historian does not speak of the existence of a 
tetrarchy belonging to Lysanias, till ten years after the notice by 
Luke. 

2 Josephus never calls the Lysanias of Anthony’s time ¢etrarch, 
nor does he even call him ruler of Abilene or Abila. He calls 
him ruler of Chalcis. 

3. The division of Palestine into ¢etrarchies was not made till 
after the death of Herod the Great. 

4. The Lysanias of Cleopatra’s time reigned but six years. 

5. In modern times a coin was found bearing the inscription 
Avoaviov tetpapyov Kal apylepéws™. This coin belongs to the 
period after Herod’s death. An inscription was also discovered 
by Pococke on the remains of a Doric temple, called by the 
Arabs the tomb of Nebi Abel, the ancient Abila, which makes 
mention of Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene”. Both the coin and the 
inscription refer to a period subsequent to Herod’s death®. 

These considerations lead us to identify the Lysanias spoken of 
by Josephus in the times of Caligula and Claudius, with the 
Lysanias of Luke’s Gospel. 

The same view is confirmed by the fact, that the territories of 
the murdered Lysanias are said to have been farmed by Zenodorus, 
a fact that agrees best with the existence of a minor to whom 
they properly belonged. Zenodorus, says Josephus, farmed the 
house of Lysanias, implying that the family was not extinct. 
Taking the time into consideration, it 1s probable that the younger 
Lysanias of Luke may have been a grandson of the first. He 
may even have been a son. 

But although it is not of essential importance to the credibility 


™ Sestini, Lettere e Dissertazioni numismatiche, tom. vi. p.101, tab. ii. 
. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol.ii. parti. chap. v. pp.115, 116. 
° See Hug’s Gutachten iiber das Leben Jesu, etc. pp. 122, 123, 
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of Luke to prove that Josephus always speaks of one and the same 
Lysanias, it is of great moment in respect to the evangelist’s autho- 
rity to prove, that after the death of Herod the Great, Philip did 
not receive the tetrarchy of Lysanias in addition to the other pro- 
vinces over which he ruled. For if Philip were then in possession 
of the tetrarchy of Lysanias, there is no room for the existence of 
a younger Lysanias about the time of Christ’s entrance on his public 
ministry. Paulus has endeavoured to prove, that the words of 
Luke harmonise with the idea of Philip possessing the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias after Herod’s death. But the text of Luke, and the 
testimony of Josephus, are alike opposed to the supposition. 

Paulus seems to have abandoned his former conjectures in 
regard to alterations in the text of Luke. In his Commentary, 
he had advised the erasure of tetpapyodvtos after ABArnrIjs, 
according to L; or that the words should be «at tis Avoaviov 
"ABirnvijs, in which case tetpapyobvtos would belong to ®iXi7- 
mov. But authority is decidedly against such arbitrary assump- 
tions. Hence he abides by the common reading in his Exegetical 
Handbook, rendering it ‘¢ And being tetrarch of Abilene of Lysanias,” 
which violates the obvious construction of the sentence. Paulus 
thinks that Philip received the tetrarchy of Lysanias, because 
Josephus writes (xvii. 11,4), that ‘* Batanea with Trachonitis, as 
well as Auranitis, with a certain part of what was called the 
house of Zenodorus, paid the tribute of one hundred talents to 
Philip;” and in like manner (B.J. ii. 6,3), ‘‘ Batanea, and Tra- 
chonitis, and Auranitis, and certain parts of Zeno’s house about 
Jamnia, with a revenue of a hundred talents, were made subser- 
vient to Philip.” Here the ofxos of Zenodorus is identified with 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias. But to this it may be answered, that 
Zenodorus simply farmed the otxos Avaaviov. It did not properly 
belong to him. Besides, the tetrarchy of Lysanias is distinguished 
from that of Philip (xviii. 6,10): cai Baowréa xabiotnow adbtov 
ths Pirimmou tetpapylas, Swpnodpevos avT@ Kat THY Avaaviov 
tetpapyiav. ‘This passage is decisive of the question. 


We leave the subject with the following observations: — 
1. ABira % Avoaviov, mentioned by Josephus as belonging 
to Claudius Caesar, and given by him to Agrippa I., is at 
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once identified with Chalcis which was governed by Lysanias, 
son of Ptolemy, 34 B.c. Here is an assumption in Strauss’ 
reasoning. 

2. Although it is perfectly natural to suppose that there was a 
younger Lysanias, a descendant of the former, who bore the title 
of tetrarch between u.c. 734 and 790, yet it is concluded that 
there could have been no such person, because Josephus, as is 
assumed, mentions none other. Here is a manifest defect in the 
reasoning of Strauss and Bauer. 

3. We have said, it is assumed that Josephus speaks of none 
other, although it is far more probable, that the Lysanias in the 
passages relating to the period 790U.C., was the very person 
called tetrarch by Luke. 

4. Even though it should be admitted that Josephus speaks of 
but one Lysanias, and Luke of another, by what kind of rea- 
soning is it at once inferred, that the one mentioned by Luke 
could not have existed? The silence of Josephus, and of every 
other writer, would not invalidate the fact spoken of by the 
evangelist, unless that fact could be proved impossible on other 
grounds. 

But Luke has also been blamed for contenting himself with a 
vague reference to the time of Christ’s public ministry (11. 23); 
whereas in (11.1) he has endeavoured to mark the year of the 
Redeemer’s birth with accuracy. Here there is generality in one 
case, and precision in another; two modes irreconcilable in the 
same writer. So reasons Credner. This is a singular objection. 
It implies a strange notion of contradictorimess on the part of 
the Giessen theologian. The precision in the previous instance 
(ii. 1,2), in addition to the exact defining of John the Baptist’s 
public appearance, superseded the necessity or expediency of mark- 
ing with accuracy the date of our Lord’s entrance on his ministry. 
Thus there is perfect wisdom, and we may add, perfect propriety, 
in the course followed by Luke. 

Credner has also directed attention to the myths and traditional 
sayings which the first two chapters contain, as invalidating the 
historical credibility and critical character of the Gospel. It 
would be out of place to enter here into a full vindication of the 
accuracy of every thing denominated mythic or traditional. The 
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entire theory of myths in the Gospels we believe to be baseless. 
It is easy to assume, that all beyond the region of the ordinary 
and the natural—every event of a supernatural and miraculous 
nature—is mythical; but the sober inquirer will pause before 
proceeding to expel the miraculous from the evangelical narrative. 
He will hesitate to adopt that negative criticism which gives the 
rein to subjective caprice, and leaves nothing positive or settled in 
Christianity, by a procedure contrary to the principles of true 
philosophy. 

The fact that Mark has omitted to relate such portions of the 
evangelical history as are contained in the first two chapters of 
Luke, forms no argument against the truth and accuracy of the 
account, because it can never be shewn that Mark excluded them 
from his Gospel because of their suspicious character. Doubtless 
the evangelist had other reasons for omitting them, just as he has 
omitted many particulars found in the other Gospels. 

The alleged contradictions between Matthew and Luke have 
have been already considered under the head of the first Gospel, 
since most assume that they militate against the first, not the 
third Gospel. Credner himself adduces against the apostolic 
origin of our present Greek Matthew the traditions embodied in the 
first and second chapters, because they contradict particulars in the 
first two chapters of Luke’s Gospel. At one time he infers that 
Luke is correct, and on that ground condemns Matthew; while, 
at another time, he assumes that Luke is incorrect in the very 
same part of his Gospel, because it is irreconcilable with Matthew. 
Such reasoning is certainly suicidal, 


VIII. Integrity. 

Formerly various authors ventured to affirm, that the first two 
chapters, with the exception of the preface, were not written by 
the evangelist. But the style and diction evince the same author; 
while all MSS. and versions concur with internal evidence. The 
arguments against the integrity of the Gospel are on the whole so 
weak, that no modern critic attaches any value to them. The 
only objection to the portion in question worth mentioning is its 
absence from Marcion’s Gospel. But we are informed by Tertullian, 
that the same document wanted the third chapter, and the fourth 
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as far as the thirty-first verse. Thus the argument proves too 
much. Besides, Marcion’s Gospel was confessedly a mutilated 
copy of Luke’s, as has been proved by recent writers. 

The forty-third and forty-fourth verses of the twenty-second 
chapter have been also suspected. Several writers have pronounced 
them spurious. They are omitted in many MSS.; and, in one 
version, the Sahidic; as also in an important codex of the Vetus 
Itala. In various codices they are marked with asterisks or obeli; 
and sometimes they are placed after Matthew xxvi. 39. It is 
remarkable that both A. and B. omit them. 

On the other hand, the paragraph was quoted by Justin Martyr 
and Irenaeus; and Epiphanius reasons from it to prove the double 
nature of Christ. The words of the last-mentioned father are 
important: “It is found in Luke’s Gospel in those copies which 
have not been revised; and the holy Irenaeus, in his work against 
heresies, uses it as an argument to confute those who say that 
Christ was manifested in appearance; but orthodox persons 
removed it through fear, not understanding its bearing and great 
force” (Ancorat. sec. 31). Here the meaning of the term 
adwopOérois has been disputed. Mr. Norton explains it, in those 
copies ‘‘ which had not been revised, i. e., inspected, after the tran- 
scriber had done his work, by some person responsible for the 
correctness of the text.” We cannot think this to be the mean- 
ing intended by Epiphanius. The succeeding context shews 
that it denotes copies not corrected, 7. e., not conformed to certain 
sentiments. Hilary of Poictiers says, that very many Greek and 
Latin MSS. omitted the paragraph. Jerome again states, that 
some copies contained it. 

On the whole, the external evidence is not sufficient to invali- 
date the genuineness of the words. Even Lachmann has not 
expunged them. Judging from critical authority, they cannot 
be called certaimly genuine; but they are probably so. It is likely 
enough that they were omitted by some of the orthodox, as 
Epiphanius asserts, from doctrinal prepossessions; because the 
strengthening of Jesus by an angel, and his bloody sweat, appeared 
unsuitable to his divinity. 

The following is the amount of internal evidence stated against 
the passage by Norton: — 
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(a) The agony of Christ is represented as existing after the 
angel had been sent to strengthen him. 

(4) The bloody sweat described is such as we have no authority 
for believing was ever produced by mere distress of mind. 

(c) The account is at variance with the calmness, self-possession, 
and firmness of Christ. 

(d) No one was present to witness or become acquainted with 
the event related. And if Jesus subsequently told it to his dis- 
ciples, Matthew could hardly have forborne to relate it. In that 
case all the evangelists should have mentioned it. 

To these particulars we reply briefly: — 

(a) The angel was sent not to exempt Jesus from the agony, 
but to enable him to endure it. The sufferings are always repre- 
sented as having to be endured. The cup could not pass from 
him untasted. 

(4) Was the bloody sweat physiologically impossible? The true 
interpretation of the words is doubtful. They may mean, either 
that the sweat itself was bloody wholly or in part, or that the per- 
spiration was like drops of blood descending to the ground. The 
latter exposition seems to us the preferable one. According to 
it, Jesus’s distress of mind is described as most intense. It was 
such as to force out from his body a copious perspiration of a 
viscous nature, which fell down to the ground in large drops like 
blood. Even on the other view of the passage, viz. that the 
sweat was sanguineous, the statement could be defended on phy- 
siological grounds, as Gruner has shewn; but it is unnecessary to 
cite examples from the region of physiology, since the text speaks 
of the drops being /zke blood, rather than being of it. 

(c) It is difficult to perceive the justness of this objection. If 
it be true, it would go to impugn the genuineness of much more 
that is narrated not only by Luke but by Matthew and Mark, 
respecting Jesus’s agony in the garden, and his exclamations on 
the cross. His firmness and fortitude were displayed in meeting 
death perseveringly amid indescribable suffering. 

(d) The fact that none was present with the sufferer does not 
at all prove that Luke must have been ignorant of the event 
before us. Jesus may have related it afterwards. De Wette 
indeed pronounces it improbable that Jesus should have spoken 
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of it after his resurrection; but the reason of the alleged impro- 
bability is not given, and we are unable to discover it- And then 
the affirmation, that Matthew, if knowing it, must necessarily 
have spoken of it, will prove too much. He knew various facts 
of which he does not speak in his Gospel, such as the raising of 
Lazarus. In short, his silence argues nothing against the historic 
reality of the facts. 


IX. Contents. 

The Gospel may be conveniently divided into five parts: — 

1. Narrative of the birth and childhood of John the Baptist, 
and of Jesus, 1.4 —11. 52. 

2. Circumstances preparatory to Christ’s public ministry, ii. 1 
— iv. 13. 

3. His appearances in Galilee as the Messiah, iv. 14 — ix. 50. 

4. Discourses and events in Galilee and on his last journey to 
Jerusalem; with his triumphal entry into the city, 1x.51—xx1.38. 

5. History of his apprehension, crucifixion, death, resurrection 
and ascension, xxi. 1 — xxiv. 53. 


** 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


WE shall consider, — 

I. The Writer of the Gospel. 

II. The Time and Place at which his Gospel was written. 
III. Its Authenticity. 

IV. Its immediate Occasion and Object. 

V. The Characteristics of it. 

VI. Comparison of its Contents with those of the synoptical 

Gospels. 

VII. Its Integrity. 


I. Notices of the Writer. 

John was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman on the sea of Galilee, 
and probably belonging to Bethsaida. His mother’s name was 
Salome. He seems to have been younger than James his brother, 
because with one exception (Luke ix. 28), the latter is always 
mentioned first. 

John’s parents were probably in easy circumstances, although 
Chrysostom represents the family as very poor, because Zebedee 
himself is said by Matthew and Mark to have mended his nets. 
We must, however, carefully distinguish between sober truth and 
rhetorical statements. Zebedee had not only a boat and nets, but 
hired servants (Mark i. 20). The employment of fishing was a 
lucrative one. Salome ministered to the Lord of her substance, 
and joined with other women in purchasing sweet spices for 
embalming His body. John took the Blessed Virgin home to his 
house, situated perhaps in Jerusalem. These circumstances serve 
to shew that John’s parents were not poor; and therefore he 
need not be supposed to have wholly wanted education in his 
youth. 

John followed the occupation of his father. Perhaps his mind 
was not neglected by his mother, who appears to have been look- 
ing for the consolation of Israel. Under the watchful care of a 
pious parent, the youthful mind of the son was early led to the 

16 
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Messiah, whose advent was anxiously looked for. Nor were the 
instructions of Salome lost on John; for when the Baptist appeared 
as the forerunner of the Messiah, preaching repentance, John 
became his disciple. His first acquaintance with Jesus was at the 
banks of the Jordan, when the Baptist pointed to the latter as He 
walked, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” This striking testimony 
arrested Andrew and John.  Irresistibly attracted to the person 
so designated, they followed Him with reverential respect, not 
daring to express their resolution of attachment. But the gentle 
Redeemer invited them to the place of His abode, where they 
spent several hours in his company. Here their susceptible spirits 
received the first gracious impression from their future Lord. And 
what an impression was that now made on their docile minds by 
converse with Jesus! It was a new influence infused into their 
being —the commencement of a divine life. They returned to 
their former occupation with other feelings, Jesus not calling them 
to His intimacy at this particular time. The process of thought 
which had been awakened in their bosom was nurtured for a short 
while apart from the Great Teacher, amid the silence of their 
occupation on the sea of Galilee, where the still beauty of the 
sleeping waters by night favoured contemplation. 

His proper call to be a follower of Jesus is related in Matt. iv. 21, 
etc., Mark i. 19, ete., with which the passage in Luke v. 19, ete. 
seems to be identical. The sons of Zebedee were fishing at the 
lake when, at the summons of the Master, they left father, pro-_ 
perty, ship, nets, and all that they had. 

Peter, James, and John, were specially admitted to the in- 
timacy of Jesus. They were privileged to witness actions and 
miracles which the other apostles were not favoured to behold. 
Among the three thus distinguished, John was honoured with 
the peculiar affection of his Master. Hence he styles himself the 
beloved disciple, the disciple whom Jesus loved, without mentioning 
his name. At the last supper, he leaned on the bosom of the 
Saviour; from which circumstance, in connection with the mutual 
affection existing between them, he has been called émvatyOos. 
When the Redeemer was apprehended, John, with Peter, followed 
Him into the hall of the high priest, where Peter was admitted at 
John’s request. But not only did his affection for Jesus lead him 
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into the hall of Caiaphas; he attended the crucifixion also. Im- 
mediately before He expired, Jesus affectionately recommended 
the care of His mother to the beloved disciple, a duty which was 
doubtless performed with the most tender faithfulness. After the 
burial, having been informed by Mary Magdalene that the body 
had been removed, he hastened to the sepulchre. He seems now 
to have returned to fishing on the sea of Galilee, as may be 
gathered from xx. 19-29. Subsequently to the effusion of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, we find him in company with 
Peter, standing before the Sanhedrim, and boldly confessing the 
name of Jesus. On a later occasion, these two apostles were sent 
to Samaria, that through them the converts might receive the 
Holy Ghost. On comparing the Epistle to the Galatians with the 
Acts of the Apostles, it would appear that John was present at 
the council of Jerusalem, and was in high reputation as one of 
the church’s pillars in that place. At what time he left the 
metropolis at last cannot now be ascertained. Nicephorus 
relates, that he left Jerusalem after the death of Mary, a. p. 48; 
while another account says, that she accompanied him to Ephesus, 
where she died and was buried. Both traditions are historically 
uncertain. When Paul paid his last visit to the city, A.D. 59 or 
60, John was not there, James being the only apostle in Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxi. 18, etc.). We learn from Eusebius*, who, how- 
ever, introduces the circumstance as a report, that those of the 
apostles and disciples of the Lord still surviving, came together 
from all parts to consult about a successor to James. Little 
reliance can be placed on the truth of this late story. 

The latter part of John’s life was spent in Asia Minor. This 
fact rests on the testimony of Irenaeus, a disciple of Polycarp, 
John’s disciple. It is also affirmed by Clement of Alexandria, 
Apollonius, Polycrates, Origen, and Eusebius. But it is probable 
that the apostle did not take up his abode in the country till after 
Paul had been put to death; whether a.D. 70, as Du Pin con- 
jectured, or 66, as Tillemont and Lardner imagined, cannot be 
determined. Had he been at Ephesus while the great apostle of 
the Gentiles was labouring in the cause of the Gospel through 
Asia Minor, some mention of him would have been made. Paul 

aH. E. iii. 11. 
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did not build on another man’s foundation; and if John had been 
preaching in Asia Minor before him, that field of labour would 
not have been chosen by Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles. Besides, 
in the striking address to the elders of the church at Ephesus, and 
in his epistles written from Rome to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
Timothy, and Philemon, John is not noticed. Hence it is most 
probable that John did not come to Asia Minor till after A. D. 64, 
the year in which Paul suffered martyrdom. 

It is the uniform testimony of antiquity, that John survived all 
the apostles, dying at a very advanced age. According to some 
authorities, he died at the age of 120; according to others, 100; 
others, 89. Irenaeus, however, who is the oldest witness, specifies 
no particular age’, but merely says, that he lived till the time of 
Trajan, who began to reign A. D. 98. According to Polyerates*, 
Origen’, and Eusebius*, he died at Ephesus; their language 
leading us to infer that it was a natural death. Chrysostom, 
however, misapprehending Matt. xx. 23, assigns him the honour 
of martyrdom. The term padptus, applied to him by Polycrates, 
refers to his alleged banishment, not to the manner of his death. 
It is generally allowed that he remained unmarried. Hence the 
epithets which he has received, map0évi0s, mapQévos, virgo. 

According to ancient testimony, John was banished to Patmos. 
But there is much diversity as to the time of the exile, and the 
Roman emperor by whom he was sent away. Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, and Tertullian, seem not to have known who the 
emperor was. The first writes: ’E7revd1) yap tod tTupavvov Tedev- 
THhaavtos, ato THS Ilatpov ths vycouv pweTHAGEv eis tiv Edecov', 
x. 7T.r. ‘ When, after the death of the tyrant, John had returned 
to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos.” Origen writes: “O 6éé 
‘Pwpaiwy Bacireds, @s 17) Tapddoots SiddacKel, KATEOLKATE TOV 
"Iwavvnv paptupovvta Sua Tov THs adnOelas Aoyov eis Ilatpov THv 
vnoov®. ‘* And a Roman emperor, as tradition teaches, banished 
John into the island of Patmos, for the testimony he bore to the 
word of truth.” Tertullian says: Felix ecclesia (Romana)..... 
ubi apostolus Joannes, posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus 
nihil passus est, in insulam relegatur®. ‘ The apostle John, after 


b Ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 23. © Thid. v. 24. aTbid) sa e Ibid. iii, 23. 
f Tbid, iii. 23. ¢ Comment in Matt. T. xvi. 6. h De praescriptt. ¢. 36. 
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he had been put into a vessel of burning oil and come forth 
unharmed, was banished to an island.” According to Irenaeus, 
who is followed by Eusebius, Jerome, Sulpicius Severus, and 
others, the emperor was Domitian. Thus Irenaeus writes: Ovédé 
yap Tpo TOANOD ypovouv EwpaOn (7 aTroKaduWis) ara aKEdOV ETL 
THS NueTepas yeveds, Tpos TH Téder THs Aowetiavod apyjs'. “It 
was seen not long ago, but almost in our age, at the end of the 
reign of Domitian.” To the same effect Jerome: Quarto decimo 
igitur anno, secundam post Neronem persecutionem movente 
Domitiano, in Patmos insulam relegatus, scripsit Apocalypsin*. 
“* Domitian, in the fourteenth year of his reign, raising the second 
persecution after Nero, John was banished into the island Patmos, 
where he wrote the Revelation.” Epiphanius calls the emperor, 
Claudius: ‘‘ John prophesied in the isle of Patmos, in the reign of 
Claudius;” and, in another place, ‘‘ John wrote his Gospel in his 
old age, when he was above ninety years old, after his return from 
Patmos, which was in the time of Claudius Cesar.” Adtod..... 
Tov ayiov Iwavvov ..... dé mpopntevaavtos év ypovors KXavdiov 
Kaicapos dvwtdtw, ote,| « TX. «+... €ml TH ynparéa avTod 
MALKia, mEeTA ETN EvVEVIjKOVTA THS EavTOD Cwhs, META THV AVTOD ATO 
Ts Ilatpou émavodov, thv emt KnXavéiov yevouévny Kaicapos™. 
Other authorities mention Nero, such as the Syriac version®, 
Theophylact®, and the younger Hippolytus?. Dorotheus, on the 
other hand, represents him as Trajan‘. Eusebius, who follows 
Irenaeus, specifies the fourteenth year of Domitian, and relates an 
ancient saying, that John returned to Ephesus in the reign of 
Nerva’. In this particular he is followed by Jerome. Tertullian, 
as we have seen, unites a fabulous legend with the fact of the 
banishment. 

It is not surprising that most critics in recent times should 
have suspected or denied the truth of this ecclesiastical tradition 
relating to John’s exile. It has an air of the fabulous that 
excites scepticism. Attention has been strongly directed to the 


i Ap. Euseb. iii. 18. k De vir. illustr. c. 9. 1 Haer. Li. 33. mT bidauloe 

® The literal translation of the inscription of this version is: ‘The revelation 
which was made upon John the evangelist by God, in the island Patmos, into 
which he was cast out by Nero Cesar.” 

° Praef. in Comment. in Joann. P Chronic. fragm. 

1 See Mill’s N. Test. p.197. ' H. E. iii. 20, 
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important differences existing in the patristic notices respecting 
the time of banishment; while the chronological opposition of 
Irenaeus’ statement to Apoe. xvii. 9, and the fact that Origen and 
Eusebius call it a mere Adyos (saying), or mapddoats (tradition), 
have also been urged. The entire story appears to us to have 
been originally drawn from the words contained in the ninth 
verse of the first chapter of the Apocalypse. Here we must look 
for its proper source. The fact which is stated in this passage 
was dressed out somewhat differently by ancient writers. 

All that can be inferred with certainty from Apoc.i. 9 is, that 
John was obliged to leave the place where he had been residing, 
and to retire to Patmos, for adherence to the Word of God. The 
fact is so far a historic truth. There is no ground for inferring 
with Eichhorn and others, that the abode in Patmos is a mere 
fiction—a local dress which the poet throws around his visions. 
It occurs in the introduction to the book, where the narrative is 
simple prose. 


II. Time and Place at which the Gospel was written. 

In regard to time, some think that it was written before, others 
after, the destruction of Jerusalem. The former is advocated by 
Basnage, Lampe, Lardner, Owen, Michaelis, Stuart’, who gene- 
rally place it about A.p.70. In proof of their opinion, these 
writers quote the words of the fifth chapter, second verse: — €éot« 
dé év Tots ‘Tepocodvpors ert tH TpoBaTixH KoNUULBHnOpa....+..- 
mévte atoas éyovoa. ‘ Now there is at Jerusalem, by the sheep- 
marketi"a pool ee 2 having five porches.” Here the verb 
éotTl, not Hv, is used, implying that the pool Bethesda existed; 
while the participle éyovea, prefixed to wévte otoas, shews that 
the five porches were still standing. 

This argument is inconclusive. Eusebius and Jerome, in their 
Chorographia of Judea, speak of the pool as well known in their 
time, so that the Romans do not seem to have destroyed it by 
causing it to be dried up; and it is quite natural for the position 
of it to be described émt 77 mpoBatixy, at the sheep-gate, though 
that gate had been destroyed. But the clause, “‘ having five 
porches,” may be looked upon as confirmatory of the fact that 


* Notes to Fosdick’s Translation of Hug’s Introduction, p.728. 
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Jerusalem was then standing. We do not say, with Hug, that 
éyouea has the signification of the imperfect tense, ‘‘ which had 
five porches,” for this is unnatural. Vespasian did not demolish 
every thing in the city, but allowed several things to remain for 
the use of the garrison which was to be stationed there; and why 
may not these porticoes, so convenient to bathers, have been 
permitted to stand. Thus there is no need to resort to an enallage 
temporis, as though the present tense stood for the imperfect. All 
can be explained naturally without such an expedient. 

Stuart thinks, that if Jerusalem had been destroyed, some 
hint or expression of feeling in relation to that melancholy event 
—some appeal to the prophecy of our Saviour respecting it as 
having been fulfilled, must have appeared here and there in the 
Gospel. The apostle, he thinks, could not have failed to mention 
so striking and palpable a proof of Jesus being the Messiah. 

But it is impossible for us to judge correctly of what was 
natural to John, amid the influences and circumstances under 
which he wrote his Gospel. What may seem natural to us now, 
had we been placed in his position, may have been in reality 
inapposite. 

The same writer founds an argument for the early composition 
on John xxi. 18: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast 
young thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest; 
but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not.” As Peter’s martyrdom took place A.D. 67, or near that time, 
how, it is asked, could John, or some disciple of his who added 
the last chapter, have omitted to refer to the death of Peter, which 
had happened some thirty years before? 

We are unable to see the force of this consideration. So far 
from a remark respecting Peter’s crucifixion thirty years before 
having been appropriate in the connexion, it would have been 
superfluous, because the fact was so well known. 

Others contend that the Gospel was not written till the close of 
the first century, from 97 to 100. In proof of this opinion, Hug 
has adduced passages, such as xi. 18, xvill.1, xix. 41, where the 
imperfect tense 7v, not the present éa7z, is applied to localities 
connected with Jerusalem. 
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But this argument is as little conclusive as we have seen the 
reverse of it to be; for it is common to speak of past things in the 
present time as if they continued in the same state as before. But 
the entire character of the Gospel points to a period subsequent to 
the destruction of the Jewish polity, when the writer, entirely 
freed from Jewish conceptions, and able to take a compre- 
hensive view of the Christian religion, exhibits the maturity of 
religious development. The purity of the Greek language he 
employs, a fact best seen from comparing the Gospel with the 
Apocalypse, is also an argument confirmatory of the same lateness 
of date. We are aware, indeed, that many circumstances serve 
to modify the force of this consideration. The matter of the 
Apocalypse, which was prophetic, an imitation of Old Testament 
ideas and diction, as well as other circumstances, combined to 
render the language of that book very different from the phrase- 
ology of the writer on other subjects. Still however after 
every deduction has been made, there is some weight in the con- 
sideration adduced. ‘The diction of the Gospel does shew a writer 
more familiar with the Greek language than the author of the 
Apocalypse: one who had lived among persons speaking it, and 
had been accustomed to their modes of expression. 

The early fathers, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, testify that John wrote after the 
other three evangelists. But this opinion rested on no other 
foundation than the assumption, that his Gospel was intended to 
be supplementary to theirs. They endeavoured to bring down 
the composition of it to as late a period as possible, that thus they 
might plausibly represent John as combating various heresies. 
Hence the testimony of the fathers generally on the question of 
time cannot be considered valuable. Apart however from all 
external evidence, we consider, with Greswell, the lateness of the 
composition to be an incontrovertible point, by disputing which 
little credit or advantage would be gained. 

With respect to place, Irenaeus statest that John wrote the 
Gospel at Ephesus. The facts of his life, as far as they are known, 
harmonise with this opinion. Later fathers however mention 
Patmos. Others, as the author of Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae, 


t Ap. Euseb. v. &. 
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endeavour to unite both by affirming that John dictated the 
Gospel in Patmos, and had it afterwards published in Ephesus, 
through the instrumentality of Gaius. This combination of the 
two opinions is arbitrary, and evidently devised on purpose to 
reconcile conflicting statements. On the whole, there is no good 
reason for departing from the testimony of Irenaeus. 


III. Authenticity. 

The most ancient testimony to the authenticity of the Gospel 
is probably that contained in the twenty-fifth, and part of the 
twenty-fourth verses of the twenty-first chapter. If, as we think, 
they did not proceed from the author of the Gospel itself, but from 
some of his friends and disciples connected with the Ephesian 
church or otherwise, they afford the earliest and most indubitable 
proof of the fact, that the beloved disciple and sacred author 
were identical. 

The next testimony in favour of the early existence of our 
Gospel may be found perhaps in the New Testament itself. Thus 
in the second epistle of Peter 1.14, we read: ‘* Knowing that 
shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ has shewed me.” Here there seems to be an allusion to 
what is related in John xxi. 18 respecting the mode of Peter’s 
death, so that this apostle was both acquainted himself with the 
fourth Gospel and also presupposes an acquaintance with its con- 
tents on the part of his readers. 

The next witness perhaps, who is available as evidence for the 
authenticity, is Ignatius, bishop of Antioch. Although even the 
shorter recension of his epistles is not free from interpolations, yet 
its substantial genuineness cannot well be questioned. Some of 
the epistles bear internal evidence of their originality more than 
others, such as that addressed to the Romans, which is distin- 
guished from the rest by this characteristic. In that epistle we 
find these words: ovy oopar tpoph POopas, ovdé 7dovais Tod Biov 
tovtov. “‘Aptov Oecov Oédw | dptov ovpaviov, dptov fwhs|, Os eae 
adp& “Incod Xpictov, Tod viod Tod Oeod..... kal wopa [ Ocod | 
Gédw, 70 aiwa avtov, 6 éotw ayarn abOapTos | Kai aévvaos Fon]. 
“T take no pleasure in the food of corruption, nor in the pleasures 
of this life. I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus 
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Christ, the son of God... .. and the drink I desire is his blood, 
which is incorruptible love.” 

The writer seems thus acquainted with the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel; for the leading idea of the passage, as well as the 
mode in which it is expressed, are based on John vi. 32, 34, 45, 
51-58. The connexion between them is pretty obvious, and the 
most natural mode of accounting for it is by assuming that Igna- 
tius was familiar with the Gospel. 

There is another passage which probably refers to our Gospel, 
iii.8 and 16. It is in the epistle to the Philadelphians: a\Xa To 
TVvedua Ov TAAVATAL, ATO Oeovd dv. Oidev yap, TObev EpyeTar Kai 
Tov umayel, Kal TA KpuTTTA édeyxet. ‘‘ Yet the spirit being from 
God is not deceived. For it knows both whence it comes and 
whither it goes, and reproves secret things.” 

Other places in the letters of Ignatius have been thought to 
contain allusions to the Gospel; but their testimony is so indistinct 
that they should not be adduced. 

The next witness is Polycarp. In the seventh chapter of his 
epistle to the Philippians we meet with these words: mas yap, 6¢ 
dv py oporoyn, Incodv Xpictov ev capxi ernrvbévat, avrixpiatos 
éott. ‘‘For whoever does not confess that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, is an antichrist.” 

If Polycarp was acquainted with the first epistle of John 
from which these words must have been taken (iv. 3), he 
could not have been ignorant of the Gospel written by the same 
author. 

Papias, as we are assured by Eusebius", made use of testimonies 
from the first epistle of John, whose authorship cannot be separated 
from that of the fourth Gospel, notwithstanding the opinion of 
Weisse and Baur. 

The epistle to Diognetus, formerly attributed to Justin Martyr, 
and supposed by Semisch to belong to the time of Justin*, has a 
texture and colouring plainly derived from John’s writings. 
Allusions, more or less obvious, to the first epistle and to the 
Gospel, occur in various places, such as ypictiavol ev Koom@ 
OLKOUGLV, OUVK Elal bé Ex TOU KOoMOUV. 


uH. E. iii. 39. 
* See Otto, De Justini Martyris scriptis et doctrina, p.53, et seqq. 
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‘‘ Christians dwell in the world, but they are not of the world” 
(John xvii. 11, 14, 16). 

[6 Ocds Tov viov avTov] Ereurapev ws ayaT@y, Ov Kpivoy, 

“God sent his own Son as loving, not condemning” (John 
is 17). 

mpos ods aTréaTELNE TOV ViOV aUTOU TOV povoryevh, ols THY év 
ovpavw Bacirelav éernyyelNato Kali Swoet Tos ayaTnoacw avTov. 

“To whom he sent his only begotten Son, to whom he pro- 
mised the kingdom in heaven, and will give it to them that have 
loved him” (John ii. 16, 17, and 1 John iv. 9). 

Polycrates, contemporary with Irenaeus, and bishop of Ephesus, 
speaks of John as ‘‘ he who leaned on the Lord’s breast,” 6 émi 70 
o790s Tod Kupiov avarrec@v’, in which expressions we recognise a 
reference to the mode in which the beloved disciple is described 
in the Gospel, particularly to xill.25, and xxi.20. How the 
apostle could be characterised in this manner, independently of 
the Gospel’s existence, Baur is unable to shew. 

The recent researches of various critics to whom allusion was 
formerly made, have shewn that Justin Martyr knew and quoted, 
in his own manner, all the Gospels. We shall refer to a few 
passages, from which his acquaintance with John’s may be 
- inferred. 

© xploTos eimrev* ay pr avayevynOiTeE, Ov fi) EloéNONTE Els Tiv 
Baotreiav tev ovpavev’ Ot dé Kai advvaTov eis TAS pATpas TOV 
TeKova@v TOS aTrak yevvwpmévous EuBynvat, havepov Tacw éotL’. 

‘Christ said, Except ye be born again, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; and that it is impossible for those once 
born to enter into the wombs of those that bare them is manifest 
to all.” The resemblance of this passage to John ili. 3-5 is too 
apparent not to be recognised. In the words 67s 8€ Kal, x. 7. A. 
Justin identifies himself with Nicodemus, for he uses them as his 
own. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho, we also meet with the following : 
—s Tod aipatos aitod ovx €& avOpwreiov oTéppmatos yeyevvn- 
pévou, AXX’ €x OerXrnpaTos Oeod*. 

‘His (Christ’s) blood was produced, not of human seed, but of 
the will of God.” 


Y Euseb. H. E. v.24. ; 2 Apol.i.61. 2 Cap. 63. 
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Here there seems to be an allusion to John i. 13, a supposition 
which is particularly confirmed by the fact, that Irenaeus, in 
referring to the same passage, has os with the singular verb, és 
éyevviOn, meaning Christ was born, a peculiarity in which Tertul- 
lian follows him. 

Another passage, suggesting the fourth Gospel as its origin, is 
in his first Apology. éxeivov [@edv] te Kai Tov Tap’ avTod viov 
€NGovTa ....2.0-+ TVEDMA TE......... c€Ropeba Kai Tpoc- 
KUVODMEV AOyo Kal adnOela TYwavTeEs”. 

‘© We worship Him [God], and also the Son who came forth 
from Him, and the Spirit, and adore, honouring them in word 
and truth.” 

The resemblance of the last words to those of Jolin iv. 24 ig 
tolerably plain. Aoyw instead of wyevpatt, was evidently 
employed quite synonymously, because of mvedua preceding. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho, eighty-eighth chapter, John the 
Baptist is spoken of as announcing the baptism of repentance, 
clothed with a garment of camel’s hair, and having on a leathern 
girdle, etc. IIpos ods kat avtos €Boa’ OvxK eipi 0 ypiaTos, dAra 
hovi) Boa@vtos, kK. T. Xr. 

‘© To whom also he himself cried, I am not the Christ, but the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,” ete. 

Though the Gospels generally may have furnished Justin with 
these words, yet the express affirmation of John that he was not 
the Christ, but merely a voice crying, could only have been taken 
from the fourth. 

Other allusions to the Gospel of John, more or less apparent, 
have been often adduced, but they appear more precarious than 
those now given, and might perhaps be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that Justin did not know our Gospel. Thus the doctrine 
of the Logos presented in his writings may most probably be 
attributed to the father’s acquaintance with John’s works, although 
it is possible to derive it, as Grimm supposes, from Paul’s 
epistles and that to the Hebrews. It were to be wished, indeed, 
that the allusions to our Gospel made by Justin had been more 
unequivocal and unambiguous— that he had relied less on memory, 


b See Burton’s Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, p.15, et seqq. Theological works, vol. ii, part 2. 
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and quoted more accurately. The difficulties connected with the 
hypothesis that the fourth Gospel belonged to the aopvnpovedpata 
amooroAw@v are considerable, and we have no wish to overlook 
them. They are so great as to induce even Liicke and Grimm to 
assume that Justin did not make use of the Gospel directly and 
immediately. ‘These writers suppose that the Gospel was current 
in the circle in which he lived and moved, and that the indefinite 
references he makes to the document shew his unacquaintedness 
with it from actual perusal. But the perplexities in the way of 
this hypothesis are greater than those connected with the assump- 
tion of his having known and read the Gospel. We cannot 
believe that he had not all the four written Gospels before him. 
Whatever vagueness may attach to his citations from the fourth, 
and whatever explanations of their origin may be given by Eich- 
horn, Marsh, or Credner, it is most probable, on the whole, that 
he was acquainted with our Gospel. He lived, however, at an 
uncritical time, when it was considered a matter of no moment to 
quote accurately. Except in long passages, considerable freedom 
is taken with the original words of the Gospel, a fact which 
shews us that he did not hold the identical words in great venera- 
tion. He combines different passages of the evangelical history, 
inserts his own expressiohs, abridges sentences, and adapts to his 
purpose the written sentiments of the inspired evangelists. 

We have already seen, that Tatian’s harmony or da tecodpwy, 
presupposes the use of the four Gospels by this disciple of Justin. 
It is in vain to say of the work in question, with Stroth, Credner, 
and others, that it was an independent Gospel which Tatian found 
and introduced among his sect. ‘The very title given to it by 
himself, as Eusebius informs us, as well as by Epiphanius and 
Theodoret, shews that the contents of four Gospels were treated 
in it in the way of harmony. What four Gospels they were 
admits not of a doubt; and the authority in which they were 
then held must have been all but exclusive, else the attempt to 
reduce them to harmony would not have been made. The height 
of scepticism cannot deny that they were our four canonical 
Gospels. John’s was one of the four, since we learn from Bar 
Salibi that Ephrem the Syrian explained the Diatessaron in a 
Commentary, and that it began with, “In the beginning was 
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the Word.” Perhaps the old harmony that still exists in Latin, 
commencing, In principio erat verbum, was derived substan- 
tially from Tatian’s. In his oration against the Gentiles, there 
are clear traces of an acquaintance with the fourth, as may be 
seen from the following:—avra tm avtod, cal ywpis adtod 
ryéyovev ovoe ev. 

‘ All things are by him, and without him was not any thing 
made” (John i. 3). 

TOUTO EoTLV Apa TO Eipnuévov' 9) TKOTLa TO Pas ov KaTAaapPaveL. 

‘“‘This is what is said: the darkness comprehendeth not the 
light” (Johni. 5). 

mvevpa 6 Beos. ‘‘ God is a spirit” (John iv. 24). 

The passages quoted from Tatian’s oration against the Gentiles 
are admitted, even by Baur, to be unquestionably in John’s 
manner. They shew undoubtedly that the fourth Gospel was 
current about A.D. 170—that it had obtained canonical authority 
at that time, and consequently that it was regarded as an authentic 
production of the apostle. The mode in which it is referred to, 
indefinite as it is, TovTO TO eipnuévov, this has been said, implies 
the Gospel’s general acceptance, shewing that it was not at all 
necessary to ascribe expressly to John as the author, a writing 
universally acknowledged as such by his readers. 

Apollinaris of Hierapolis, a contemporary of Tatian, had also 
the Gospel of John, as we infer from a fragment in the Alex- 
andrian Paschal Chronicle::—xat 6 trais Ocod THv ayiav wAEUpav 
exxevTnbeis, 6 Exxéas Ex THs TAEUPaS avTOD Ta OVO TadW KaOdpota, 
vdwp Kai aiwa, Aoyov Kat TvEdpua. 

‘“‘'The Son of God, pierced in the sacred side, who shed forth 
from his side the two things again cleansing, water and blood, 
word and spirit.” In these words there is an allusion to John 
mx.34, 3%. 

Another fragment of the same father furnishes evidence to the 
same effect. He is speaking of certain parties who affirm that 
our Lord ate the paschal lamb with his disciples on the fourteenth 
of Nisan, and therefore suffered on the fifteenth (the Quatuor- 
decimani), making Matthew to speak as they understand him; 
after which he adds:—oOev acvppwvos te vouw 7 vonow avTav 
Kai ataciatew Soxet Kat’ avtovs Ta evayyéNa. 
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‘“‘ Whence their interpretation is contrary to the law; and the 
Gospels seem, according to them, to be at variance with each 
other.” 

Here the Gospels (ta evayyédta) can only mean the written 
canonical Gospels, viz. Matthew, mentioned in the preceding 
context by Apollinaris, and John. 

It appears therefore from Apollinaris, that the Quatuordecimani 
and their opponents acknowledged the authority not only of the 
synoptical Gospels, but likewise of John’s. 

Contemporary with Tatian and Apollinaris was Athenagoras, 
who in his Embassy concerning the Christians has the following : — 
GXN Eotw 6 vids Tod Oeod, 6 Noyos TOD matpos, év ida Kal evepyela’ 
mpos avtov (avtov ?) Kal & adtov tavta éyévero. 

‘** But the Son of God is the Word of the Father, in form and 
energy: for Him and by Him were all things made.” 

Surely the allusion to Johni. 3. is too obvious to be denied, 
especially in connection with the following context. 

In the epistle of the churches of Vienne and Lyons, though 
John the apostle is not named, there is a verbal quotation from 
his Gospel: —é€mrAnpodro 5é To Uo Tov Kupiov judy eipnyévov, 
OTL ENEVETAL KaLpOs, Ev @ TAS O aTroKTEivas Lpmas, Soker NaTpeiav 
Tpoapépew TH Geo. 

‘** Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by our Lord, that 
the time shall come when whosoever killeth you, will think he 
doeth God service” (John xvi. 2). 

Whoever was the author of the epistle in question, whether 
Irenaeus, as Valesius thinks, or another, there is no reason for 
doubting its genuineness. The quotation shews that the Gospel 
was current in the West when the epistle was written. 

The school of the Valentinians, which began to flourish from 
the middle of the second century, held the Gospel in great repute 
as an apostolic production. It admits indeed of doubt whether 
Valentinus himself made use of the Gospel, as long as the authen- 
ticity of the mot codia is problematical; but it is certain that 
his followers employed it as canonical. Irenaeus does not affirm 
that the founder of the sect was acquainted with it, but at the 
same time he makes no statement warranting either directly or 
indirectly an opposite conclusion. Hence his testimony is neutral. 
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But Tertullian thinks that he did employ it, for he says of him’, 
Valentinus integro instrumento uti videtur. The Valentinians, 
according to the express statement of Irenacus, endeavoured to 
confirm their peculiar Gnostic notions by passages chiefly taken 
from the prologue. Qui a Valentino sunt, eo quod est secun- 
dum Joannem, plenissime utentes ad ostensionem conjugationum 
suarum “. 

Heracleon the Valentinian wrote a Commentary on our Gos- 
pel, of which several fragments have been preserved in the works 
of Origen. It has been remarked indeed, that John is not once 
named in these fragments as the author of that Gospel; but if it 
had not been deemed an important book at the period, Heracleon 
would scarcely have undertaken to write a Commentary on it. 
Nor is it probable that Origen would have omitted to notice the 
fact of Heracleon’s rejecting the apostolic origin of the work, had 
the latter really denied its authenticity. 

Ptolemy, another disciple of Valentinus, wrote a letter to 
Flora, preserved by Epiphanius*, in which a passage occurs that 
has also been adduced to prove an acquaintance on the part of 
the Valentinian school with the present Gospel. The words are 
these: —ére ye Tv Tod Kocpou Synuovpylav idiav Néyer eivat, ATE 
mavTa & avTov yeyovévat Kal ywpis avdTod yeyovévas ovdév. ‘O 
ATOTTONOS TPOATrOTTEPHaas TIV THV \revdnyopovvTwY aVUTOGTATOV 
copiav kat ov POoporrotod Geod, aA SiKaiov Kal purooTrovnpou. 

If this passage be not corrupt, it shews that Ptolemy attributed 
the Gospel to an apostle. Grabe, however, looks upon it as 
mutilated. Perhaps, even on this supposition, the resemblance of 
a part of it to Johni.3. will remain indisputable. 

Jerome (on Matth. xxiv. 5), quotes from the voluminibus 
Simonis Magi, a passage manifestly derived from John’s Gospel: 
Ego sum sermo Dei ...... ego Paracletus. This shows that the 
Gospel was recognised by the Valentinian school. 

From the fragments of Celsus’ work against Christianity, 
entitled 6 Aoyos aAnOys, The True Word, which have been pre- 
served in Origen’s reply, it may be inferred that he was not 
unacquainted with the four canonical Gospels. In regard to 


€ De praescript. haeret. ¢.37. . .4 Adv. Haeres. iii. 11. §7. 
e Haeres. xxxili. § 3. 
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John’s, if he had not read it himself, it is at least probable that 
he knew it indirectly. It must have been current in those circles 
in which Celsus lived, for there are traces of its influence on 
them obviously appearing in his attack on Christianity. Without 
insisting on the truth of the fact that he himself used the Gospel, 
a fact which cannot be satisfactorily established amid the paucity 
of evidence, it may be confidently asserted that he was acquainted 
with it through the instrumentality of the Christians among whom 
he was placed. For example, he thus apostrophises Jesus: — 

“But you! what great or wonderful thing, either in word or 
deed, did you perform? You shewed us nothing, though the 
Jews called on you in the temple (€v 7 fep@) to give some manifest 
sign that you were the Son of God” (mapacyécOae te évapyés 
yepicua, as eins 6 Tod Beov Trais). Here the allusion must be 
to John 11. 18, for in no other Gospel is it related that the Jews 
demanded of Jesus in the temple a proof of his Sonship. 

In another place, Celsus applies to Christ the language jjxew 
avbev viov Geod (Orig. 1. 50); and also das Kal adyOeva (ii. 49). 
Further, when Celsus says that, according to the Christian fable, 
Jesus shewed after his resurrection Ta onpela THs KoNdcEws Kal 
Tas YElpas ws Hoav TeTTEpovnuévat, the allusion to John xx. 27 is 
obvious. And when he asks scoffingly ‘‘ Who saw this? a woman 
almost frantic, as ye say; and if there be any other belonging to 
the same imposture,” etc., the reference to Mary Maedalene’s 
appearance at the grave, as described by John, seems to have 
been principally before his mind. 

Other passages formerly quoted to demonstrate Celsus’ acquaint- 
ance with our Gospel, furnish but doubtful evidence of the fact, and 
are rarely cited since the time Bretschneider subjected them to a 
sifting examination. But those now mentioned cannot be set aside. 
Making allowance for the confused, uncritical mode in which Celsus 
employed the Gospels, it cannot well be denied that the church of 
that day received, not only the first Gospel, but also the fourth. 

The first writer who expressly attributes our Gospel to John 
is Theophilus of Antioch. The passage is found in his work in 
defence of Christianity (book 11.) addressed to Autolycus: 6@ev 
duddoKovow Has ayia ypapai, Kal TavTes ot Trvevpatopopa, €& 
av "Iwavyns Neyer. €v apxXy tv o oyos’ Kal 6 NOrOS Hy TpOs TOV 

Le 
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Ocov' ss... .. errerta Déyer' Kal Oeds Hv 6 NOyos’ TavtTa BL avTod 
eyéeveTO Kal Ywpis avTOD éyéveTo ovde EV. 

“The Holy Scriptures teach us, as well as all who were moved 
by the Holy Spirit, among whom John says: ‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God.’ ... . . Then he says, 
‘and the Word was God. All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made.’” 

We are also informed by Jerome, that Theophilus wrote a com- 
mentary on the four Gospels, now lost: Quatuor evangelistarum 
in unum opus dicta compingens, etc. (Epist. 53 ad Algas.); and, 
Legi sub nomine ejus in evangelium et in Proverbia Solomonis 
commentarios (De vir. illustr.25). This fact is inconsistent with 
the opinion that the Gospel was written in the second century, 
shortly before the time of Theophilus; while it affords sufficient 
evidence, by the side of Tatian’s harmony, that none other than 
our four Gospels were at that time regarded as authoritative by the 
general voice of the church. Here were two writers, Tatian and 
Theophilus, nearly contemporary, who treated our four Gospels in 
the way of harmony, shewing that they considered them at that time 
as canonical writings—the exclusive standard of faith and practice. 

The testimony of Irenaeus in favour of the Gospel before us is 
both unequivocal and important. When it is considered that he 
came from Asia Minor to Gaul, and therefore virtually united in 
himself the tradition of the Eastern and Western Churches; -that 
he had been acquainted in his youth with Polycarp, having been 
a hearer of that venerable disciple of John the apostle; that his 
mind was of a decided antignostic tendency, averse to speculation, 
and could have had little partiality for the Gospel on the ground 
of individual taste; that he opposed the Valentinians, with whose 
sentiments the Gospel was readily brought into coincidence, he 
becomes a most valuable witness in favour of the authenticity of 
our Gospel, because he exercised great influence on the catholic 
church in his day. When we find the Valentinians on the one 
hand, and their great opponent on the other, alike admitting the 
apostolic origin of it, there can be little doubt as to the position 
it occupied in the catholic church towards the close of the second 
century. The passages in which he quotes the Gospel, attributing 
it to John the apostle, are numerous, and need not be adduced. 
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Tertullian, the representative of the Latin church in Africa, also 
acknowledged the work as an authentic production of John, as 
he quotes from every part of it, and utters no suspicion of its 
canonicity. Amid all the variations of his creed, he appears to 
have adopted the Gospel without hesitation as the Apostle’s work. 
That it was in the canon of the Roman church, at the commence- 
ment of the third century, might be inferred from Tertullian, even 
if the anonymous fragment in Muratori, composed probably in the 
second century‘, did not furnish clear proof of the fact. 

It is also worthy of notice, that the canon of the Syrian church 
contained the Gospel of John. The old Syriac version, which 
must be referred to the second century, contains it. When we 
reflect that several books of the New Testament are not in that 
ancient translation, such as the second Epistle of Peter, the second 
and third of John, that of Jude, and the Apocalypse, its testimony 
in favour of our Gospel is all the more valuable. 

It is superfluous to refer with particularity to the Alexandrian 
church, which recognised the book, at least from the commence- 
ment of the third century, as is witnessed by Clement and Origen. 
The learning and labours of the latter led him to collect and 
compare early testimonies for and against the authenticity of the 
sacred books, so that it is not too much to say, that he would have 
detected the spuriousness of our Gospel had it proceeded from another 
than John. His critical investigations afford the strongest presump- 
tion in favour of his conclusions respecting the canonical books. 

Dionysius, the pupil of Origen, who combats the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse on critical grounds, seems never to have doubted 
that of the Gospel. 

Eusebius, too, had no hesitation in placing our Gospel among 
the duoroyovpeva, or books universally received, though the 
historian took great pains in collecting and weighing the evidence 
of early writers regarding the canon. 

Thus early external evidence establishes the apostolic origin of 
our Gospel. 

And yet the sacred document in question has been assailed on 


f See Wieseler’s essay in the Studien und Kritiken for 1847, Heft 4, and Credner 
zur Geschichte des Kanons, p. 71, et seqq. Both writers agree in fixing the com- 
position of the fragment about A. p. 170, in opposition to Zimmermann, who places 
it in the fourth century, and to Hug, who puts it into the third. 
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external and historic grounds by various writers since the seven- 
teenth century. It was reserved, however, for Liitzelberger® to 
carry out opposition to it to a greater length than any preceding 
author. In his hands, external testimony loses all its value in 
favour of the canonical authority of John’s Gospel. 

Although the work of this sceptical writer contains perhaps 
little substantially new—for all his arguments are a virtual expan- 
sion of those advanced by Vogel, Bretschneider, and others—yet 
it deserves attention from the startling conclusions it advances, the 
approval it has met with from various quarters, and the apparent 
influence it has had in the production of Schwegler’s and Baur’s 
works. A work characterised by so competent a judge as Bleek" 
as the most important attack made upon the Gospel in modern 
times, cannot well be passed by in silence. | 

Till the time of Vogel, it had been universally assumed as an 
indisputable fact, that John the apostle lived and laboured in 
Asia Minor during the latter part of his life. The doubts of that 
sceptical writer met with no response, till Liitzelberger attempted, 
with minute skill, to destroy the credit of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion on which the fact rests. 

We shall present an outline of his argumentation, and endeavour 
to refute it. 

About the commencement of the first century, numerous heresies, 
or germs at least of heresies, had appeared in the church, embody- 
ing doubts more or less distinct of the birth, incarnation, ministry, 
and resurrection of Jesus. Now had John been still living, as is 
asserted, all who entertained these doubts, or desired to know the 
certainty of matters extensively called in question, would have 
flocked to him, that they might at once be assured of the truth. 
The positive teachings of the apostle must have been well known 
through Asia Minor in particular, as well as in other districts; 
and yet how remarkable is it, that in the very region where he 
lived so long, and through which he travelled instructing the 
churches, the sects of the Cerinthians and Docetae met with so 
much acceptance? It is still more strange, that an entire silence 
rests on the history of John before the time of Irenaeus. He is 


& Die kirchliche Tradition iber den Apostel Johan. und seine Schriften in ihrer 
Grundlosigkeit nachgewiesen. 1840, 8vo. 4 Beitrage, p. 88. 
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mentioned by no ecclesiastical writer prior to the bishop of Lyons. 
Ignatius, though combating all forms of error in his seven epistles, 
does not speak of the apostle; and yet on his journey to Rome he 
met with Polycarp, the apostle’s disciple and friend. Though he 
might have learned from him many particulars of the life and 
doctrines of his preceptor, which would have been welcome to the 
readers of epistles to whom he often speaks of their connection 
with apostles, yet he never alludes to John, even in the letters 
addressed to the Ephesians and to Polycarp, where mention of 
him might have been expected. And yet he notices Paul and 
Peter in the epistles to the Ephesians, Trallians, and Romans. 
Again, in the letter to the Smyrnians, he adduces every possible 
consideration which could tend to refute the Docetae; and, in 
that to the Philippians, he combats the Jewish Christians, without 
a single allusion either to the oral teaching or written compositions 
of John, suitable as they might have been to his purpose. In 
addressing the Philippians, he introduces Paul, not John, although 
the latter might have been appropriately cited as one of the 
examples of patience in the ninth chapter, if the story of his banish- 
ment to Patmos had been true. 7 

Hegesippus also, who came from Asia Minor, and flourished 
between A. D. 150-180, gave no information about John in his 
five books of memorable things; though he travelled much with 
the view of satisfying himself respecting the right succession of 
bishops, and their adherence to the orthodox faith; for Eusebius 
has faithfully extracted from the works of this writer all the 
notices of the apostles; and it is highly improbable that the histo- 
rian would have overlooked anything relating to our apostle, who 
was his favourite among the twelve. 

The testimony of Irenaeus is without weight or worth, since none 
upholds his general judiciousness or credibility. The very theo- 
logians who rely on his evidence respecting John, do not receive it 
in all particulars. The information he gives on the point before us, 
from the tradition of the Asiatic presbyters and churches, is either 
absurd or demonstrably false. Among the absurd may be classed 
the statement made by John to the presbyters of Asia Minor, as 
to what he had heard from the Lord about the millennial period, 
when huge grapes and immense grains of wheat were to grow. 
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In the same category should be placed Polycarp’s narration, 
recorded by Irenaeus, relative to John’s meeting Cerinthus at the 
bath and fleeing from the place. On the other hand, the state- 
ment said to be attested by all the elders, that Jesus was upwards 
of forty years of age, is manifestly false. So also the statement about 
Papias being a disciple of the apostle John; the assertion, taken 
from tradition, that John saw the visions of the Apocalypse in 
Patmos towards the end of Domitian’s reign; and his incorrect 
explanation of the number 666. Irenaeus too, when very young, 
was a hearer of Polycarp’s, and therefore might readily make mis- 
takes in after years about the particulars he had heard from him. 
Even on the supposition that the Gnostic Florinus, whom Irenaeus 
seeks to influence by the authority of their common preceptor Poly- 
carp, was a youth at the time he heard the latter, Polycarp’s doctrine 
could scarcely have claimed the express approbation of the apostle 
John, else Florinus would not have fallen into Gnosticism; or, 
having adopted that heresy, he would have been reclaimed. 

The story told by Clement of Alexandria of a young man in 
a city of Asia not far from Ephesus, which presupposes the truth 
of the tradition that John lived in that city, is so lke a myth 
or legend, that it can prove nothing. 

On the part of Clement of Rome there is also a total silence 
respecting John’s history, in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 
But if the apostle had been still living at Ephesus, when Clement 
wrote (about the year 96), is it not strange that the church of 
Corinth should have applied to the bishop of Rome instead of an 
apostle—and also that Clement should not have referred them to 
John? Though Peter is mentioned in the fifth chapter of Cle- 
ment’s letter, along with Paul, as an example of suffermg, John, 
who was imprisoned and scourged along with the former, is un- 
noticed. And yet the example of John, imprisoned, scourged, and 
exiled to Patmos, must have had great influence with the Corin- 
thians. In like manner, Luke does not speak of John in the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Had the latter been alive when the evangelist 
was about to write, it is strange that Luke should not have gone 
to him for the purpose of receiving from the mouth of the only 
surviving eye-witness of the events contained in the evangelical 
history, a direct account of them. 
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But, indeed, how could Luke, or the Corinthian church, have 
had recourse to John, since the latter was dead even when Paul 
wrote to the Galatians, A.D.55-59? This is apparent from 
Gal. ii. 12, where the apostle of the Gentiles says of Peter, James, 
and John, the three heads of the Jewish-Christian church at 
Jerusalem, ‘“‘whatever they were,” or, ‘‘ whatever they were for- 
merly.” Wad all three been then alive, the writer could not have 
used the adverb wore, or the imperfect #cav. But it is certain 
that Peter and James were then living. Hence the departed 
one could have been none other than John the apostle. For 
these reasons the tradition respecting John’s abode in Asia Minor, 
and his extreme old age, must have arisen from the confounding 
of him with John the Presbyter termed, ‘‘a disciple of the Lord,” 
who certainly lived in Asia Minor till the close of the first century, 
and was buried at Ephesus. 

Such is a brief abstract of Liitzelberger’s argumentation against 
the current tradition of the ancient church. The particulars of 
which the reasoning consists form together an argumentum a 
silentio, which is valid only when a positive necessity can be 
demonstrated. We shall now subject the whole to a summary 
review. 

With regard to the germinant heresies of Asia Minor, and 
John’s relation to them on the supposition of his living in the 
region where they arose, this writer contemplates them from 
a point of view entirely modern. When the active labours of the 
apostle Paul are contemplated in connection with his perpetual 
disputations against false teachers, and the springing up of heresies 
in the churches he planted or visited, especially at Corinth and in 
Galatia, it will not appear strange that errorists should have 
appeared in the theatre of John’s ministry. The presence and 
influence of Paul, gifted as he was with much greater energy than 
John, could not prevent heretical sentiments. If such was the 
ease with the apostle of the Gentiles, much more may it be pre- 
dicated of the beloved disciple whose habitude of mind was the 
contemplative rather than the combative; and in whom spiritual 
reflection mellowed by increasing years predominated over the 
outgoings of practical ability. We cannot tell precisely the 
ainount of deference paid to apostolic authority by those who had 
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renounced heathenism but a short time. How far an infallible 
inspiration was supposed to belong to them, cannot be ascertained 
by us who live so remotely from the apostolic age. It is certainly 
arbitrary to assume that the mere authority or opinion of one such 
as John, could have exerted an annihilating influence on error; 
or, that he must have lived in the centre of a wide circle preserved 
pure by the power of his theological instructions. The human 
mind, emancipated from the yoke of paganism, could scarcely have 
been confined within the sober limits of evangelical truth, without 
a miracle; especially as John’s doctrinal creed presented the ele- 
ments of a Gnosis to which Docetic views would readily attach 
themselves. 

The silence of Ignatius about John in his epistles to the Tral- 
hans (ch.5.), to Polycarp, and to the Ephesians, will not seem 
remarkable, when it is considered that there was no necessity to 
introduce the apostle into them—no urgent reason for specifying 
him. When we reflect that John was distinguished from Paul 
and Peter by his contemplative cast of mind, so that his influence 
was less external and prominent, it does not seem surprising that 
the two former should have been referred to by Ignatius, and the 
latter unnoticed. 

The passage in the twelfth chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians 
might have had the name of John along with that of Paul; but 
its genuineness is very questionable. In the Syriac version 
published by Cureton, the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth chapters 
are wholly wanting; and the entire epistle scarcely exceeds in 
in length a third part of the two Greek recensions. The passage 
in the epistle to the Trallians too, is found only in the larger 
recension, not in the shorter. Besides, in the Syriac version of 
Cureton, the epistle in question does not appear; the fourth and 
fifth chapters of it bemg presented as the conclusion of the epistle 
to the Romans, and the words appealed to by Liitzelberger being 
wholly absent. In combating teachers of error, it must be allowed 
that this father does not appeal to the oral instructions of John; 
but the circumstance is neutralised by the fact that he also omits 
to mention those of any other apostle, not even excepting Paul. 
When he combats Judaism, he does not refer to the apostle of the 
Gentiles. It is replied indeed by Lutzelberger, that the Judaists 
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did not acknowledge Paul’s authority, as they did that of John. 
Ignatius however does not address the Judaists directly, but 
his own hearers, whom he warns against the errors of Judaism; 
and we know that these hearers recognised the apostolic authority 
of Paul. 

Among the examples of patience given by Polycarp in the 
epistle to the Philippians, John could scarcely have been intro- 
duced with propriety. The only one of the apostles there specified 
is Paul, after whom the rest of the apostles are mentioned gene- 
rally. The argument founded on the omission of John’s name by 
Polyearp proves too much; for even the well-attested historic fact 
of the martyrdom of James, our Lord’s brother, is passed by. 

Nothing, in short, can be inferred from the silence of Ignatius 
or Polycarp to invalidate John’s residence in Asia Minor. In 
none of their extant epistles does there appear a pressing reason 
for introducing the apostle’s name or example. ‘The brevity of 
Polyearp’s epistle, and the want of connection between John and 
the Philippian church, combine to justify the writer’s silence on 
the point. We learn too from Eusebius, that the bishop of 
Smyrna left other letters behind him, to which Irenaeus refers 
Florinus; and it is not improbable, that John’s name may have 
been introduced into some of them. 

Clement of Rome, in the fifth chapter of his epistle to the 
Corinthians, speaks of ‘‘ the most faithful and righteous pillars of 
the church that have been persecuted even to the most grievous 
deaths;” and therefore simple banishment could not have entitled 
our apostle to specific notice. 

It is illogical to assume of Hegesippus, that because nothing is 
said about the apostle in the fragments of his works preserved by 
Eusebius, the historian met with nothing in them relating to him. 
In the very same remains, nothing is said of Peter, though he was 
the representative of Jewish, nor of Paul, the representative of 
Gentile Christianity. Hence it is arbitrary to assume, that Euse- 
bius could have found no notice of John, or that he extracted 
every thing relative to the apostles. The hypothesis is equally 
gratuitous and improbable. 

The mode in which Liitzelberger deals with the testimony of 
Irenaeus is most illogical. Because that father has several tradi- 
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tions which are absurd or false, it is inferred that the tradition 
respecting John’s residence in Asia Minor belongs to the same 
class. It is possible that it may be of the same nature; but 
whether it be really so, must be proved on other grounds.  Iren- 
aeus narrates several things obviously fabulous, believing them 
perhaps to be true; but it does not thence follow that all the 
traditions he relates are likewise fabulous. He may have been 
credulous— his judgment may have been weak — his critical 
sagacity small—and yet many of his narratives may be accurate 
and true. Besides, all the particulars in Irenaeus to which objec- 
tion is made, seem to rest on a different foundation from that on 
which the apostle’s ministry in Asia is based. They were derived 
from ecclesiastical tradition, or the statements of Asiatic elders 
who may or may not have been able to separate truth from false- 
hood. But, on the contrary, the direct testimony of Polycarp is 
given by Irenaeus in favour of the historical fact before us. Here 
an immediate disciple of John is the voucher; there, elders of 
Asia, whose names and history are alike unknown. 

The passage addressed to Florinus by Irenaeus, evinces a vivid 
recollection of Polycarp’s teachings. The bishop of Lyons would 
scarcely have ventured to appeal to the doctrines of Polycarp in 
confutation of the heresies of his former fellow-hearer, if he had 
not retained a distinct remembrance of them. Had Polycarp’s con- 
nection with the apostle been fabulous, Irenaeus in that case would 
have become an object of ridicule to Florinus. The matter was 
not difficult to remember. There was nothing complicated about 
the simple historic fact of the familiarity which had subsisted 
between John the apostle and Polycarp. Here the memory would 
not be taxed, nor the understanding subjected to a severe test. 
Irenaeus’ memory may have been fallacious, and his judgment 
small, and yet the fact before us remain unimpaired. It is utterly 
improbable that he could have been mistaken in recalling to the 
recollection of Florinus, certain particulars relative to their former 
preceptor, obviously implying the reality of John’s abode in Asia 
Minor. The case will admit of large allowances for failure of 
mental powers, and for assumptions contrary to the interesting 
language of Irenaeus, who states that he was always in the habit, 
by the grace of God, of recalling the facts faithfully to mind; 
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while nothing but ewtreme scepticism will fail to admit that the 
bishop of Lyons was not mistaken in believing thus much, that 
Polycarp represented himself as one who had conversed with John 
in Asia Minor. 

Perhaps all the statements branded by Liitzelberger as absurd 
or false, should not be discarded so unceremoniously. The account 
indeed of the immense vines and ears of wheat growing during the 
millennium, is sufficiently ridiculous. The imagination of the 
person thus describing the period of one thousand years, attempted 
to carry out in a literal and gross form an idea apparently intim- 
ated in Christ’s expression recorded by Matthew xxvi. 29. The 
attempt to develop the symbolic language in an enlarged and 
modified shape, rendered it revolting to good taste. 

As to the anecdote of John’s meeting with Cerinthus in a bath- 
house at Ephesus, there is nothing absurd or improbable about it. 
Trenaeus gives it on the authority of persons living in his day, 
who heard Polycarp relate it; and in the absence of all informa- 
tion relative to the credibility of the witnesses, it is surely rash to 
reject the story. 

The testimony of all the elders that Jesus was more than forty 
years old, is pronounced by Liitzelberger manifestly false. But 
the presbyters im question did not assert that Christ was more than 
forty years of age. ‘They merely said that Christ taught actatem 
seniorem habens, by which we should understand the age required 
among the Jews for entering on the office of a public teacher. 
Irenacus draws an erroneous inference from John viii. 57, re- 
specting the aetas senior, thinking that it could only be applied 
to one above forty; but the elders of Asia Minor did not fall into 
the same error. 

Again, Irenaeus does not say that Papias was a disciple of John 
the apostle, but merely of John. It is therefore unjust to attribute 
to that father what he does not affirm. 

In regard to the statement that John was favoured with the 
visions of the Apocalypse towards the end of Domitian’s reign, 
the mistake is one which any writer may have made deliberately, 
and which has been adopted as a correct opinion by many subse- 
quent writers; while his explanation of the number 666 is an 
ingenious attempt to solve an enigmatical problem. But surely 
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these failures have no proper bearing on the present question, 
except by a process of argumentation which every sound logician 
would ridicule as the veriest caprice. 

The story told by Clement of Alexandria respecting the youth 
who became a robber and was reclaimed by John, is pronounced 
mythical by Liitzelberger, because it implies the abode and ministry 
of John in Asia Minor. Granting it however to be a legend, is 
it absolutely and purely such? Has it no basis? 1s not Asia, 
the scene of the story, the historic basis on which the whole was 
built? It is contrary to the ordinary views of mythical inter- 
preters to sweep away even the implied locality, as well as the 
particulars of the narrative itself, Clement had travelled in 
Greece and Asia Minor, and had therefore ample opportunities of 
knowing the ecclesiastical tradition regarding John. It is quite 
possible that he may have collected several particulars connected 
with the apostle which were fabulous; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive of the fabrication of a fact like that of his ministry in Asia 
Minor. 

The silence of Clement of Rome in his epistle to the 
Corinthians respecting John can prove nothing. The church of 
Corinth was founded and built up by Paul. It had no connection 
with our apostle. Clement was considered to be a disciple of 
Paul, and therefore it was a natural step in the distracted church 
to apply to him. Besides it is not certain whether John was 
alive when the letter to the Corinthians was written; for neither 
the year of John’s death, nor that of the epistle’s composition, 
can be definitely settled. There can be little doubt that they 
were nearly contemporaneous. 

The argument founded on the silence of Luke in the preface 
to his Gospel, evinces a singular misapprehension of the cireum- 
stances of the period, and a transference of modern views to an 
age very dissimilar. It supposes that Luke could have had a 
sufficient motive for undertaking a journey to John; and that he 
was both in a condition and a place presenting no obstacle to 
it when he was about to write. Neither of these suppositions 
can be proved. Till they be, the argument is worthless. The 
apostolic men of that age were entirely indisposed and unac- 
customed to set out on expeditions of inquiry. Hence Papias, 
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collecting traditions and sayings concerning Jesus, did not make 
journeys of inquiry, but asked what were the declarations of the 
elders ‘‘if he met with any one who had been their follower.” 

The inference drawn from Gal. ii.12, that John was dead 
when the epistle to the Galatians was written, is singularly incor- 
rect. It is gratuitous to assume that woré refers to time, when it 
is apparent that it qualifies and strengthens dzrofo.. The past 
tense #eav does not belong to the time when Paul was writing, 
but to the period of his meeting with Peter, James, and John, in 
Jerusalem, as is proved by the aorist zpocavéOevto in the context. 

In conclusion, it is nothing more than a bare assertion to 
affirm, that the entire tradition of John’s residence in Asia 
originated in confounding him with John the presbyter who 
lived and died at Ephesus. In some instances, the ancients may 
have attributed to the one what properly belonged to the other; 
but it is quite obvious that they did distinguish them. They 
were credulous enough, and lable to make many mistakes; but 
it was reserved for modern scepticism to convert them into such 
blundering and superstitious individuals, as to believe that John 
lived in Asia Minor! The single testimony of Polycrates, bishop 
of Ephesus in the latter part of the second century, and who 
was the eighth Christian bishop of his family, is sufficient to 
annihilate the attempt of Liitzelberger; for in his letter to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, he says expressly that John died at Ephesus 
(Euseb. H. E. v.24). If the facts questioned by Liitzelberger 
be untrue, there is an uncertainty in all ancient history, however 
attested. But they are too intimately associated with undoubted 
events to be discarded with any shew of reason. The principles, 
or rather the arbitrary procedure of Liitzelberger, if carried into 
the region of early history, would annihilate all that is valuable in 
it. Hence it is idle to reason with men who transfer the destruc- 
tive negations of their modern criticism to men and times essen- 
tially different; for in applying the same standard to both, they 
equally violate common sense and sound philosophy. 

Having reviewed Liitzelberger’s attempt to sweep away the 
evidence relating to the most important period of John’s life 
from the field of historic truth, let us now look at the objections 
to the Gospel’s authenticity from external sources. 
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And here all that has been advanced amounts to little more 
than the assertion, that the external evidence is so indefinite and 
insufficient, as to fail in establishing the apostolic origin of the 
Gospel. It is difficult to say what evidence would be satisfactory 
to some. Much depends on the disposition with which they 
commence their researches, for they may have a strong feeling 
against the acceptance of all testimony, except what the circum- 
stances of the case do not warrant. It is natural to seek for 
express and direct testimonies; but they cannot always be found. 
In the field of criticism, approximations to historic truth will 
necessarily constitute the results beyond which an inquirer cannot 
go. He must combine the materials before him, weigh minute 
circumstances, and draw conclusions in many cases where irre- 
sistible evidence is wanting. He must be often contented with 
probability instead of certainty. It is idle to demand tangible 
proof on every occasion. 

The case before us is simply this:—In the second half of the 
second century it is attested by credible witnesses, that the Gospel 
of John was universally adopted by the Catholic church as an 
authentic work, whereas there is no express testimony of the same 
fact at an earlier date, or none at least which affirms that the 
apostle John wrote it. How then are we to deal with it from the 
time of its alleged composition till the latter half of the second 
century? Are we to suppose that it was unknown in that period, 
or that it did not exist much sooner? Did the opinion commonly 
entertained by Catholic Christians in the time of Irenaeus diffuse 
itself with so much rapidity, and take so deep root in men’s minds 
within the brief space of a very few years, that it could not be 
dislodged, though it was erroneous? Is there an absolute blank 
before the first half of the second century regarding the very 
existence of such a document? Was there no early tradition con- 
cerning its apostolic origin deserving of credit? 

Much has been said of the superstitious credulity exhibited 
by the most ancient fathers, their want of discernment, their 
being deceived by writings pretending to be apostolic, and their 
uncritical habitude of mind. Such exaggerated statements have 
been made regarding them, for the purpose of affixing general 
discredit to their sentiments. But it may be fairly granted that 
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they were ignorant of scientific criticism, and therefore liable to 
be misled in judging of the authenticity of documents, without 
impugning their general credibility. They did not abandon 
themselves to the caprice or fraud of others, as if they had no 
more disposition towards truth than falsehood. In matters of fact 
they were credible witnesses; and in the case of the Gospels, it is 
difficult to see the motives they could have had for adopting 
them as authentic, authoritative productions, if they suspected 
their spuriousness. On the contrary, they had strong induce- 
ments not to receive them till they were convinced of their real 
character. 

The apostolic fathers present themselves as the first witnesses 
for the authenticity of the fourth Gospel. Here however our 
information is scanty and indefinite. Barnabas and Clement of 
Rome do not mention the book, while traces of acquaintance 
with it are wanting even in Ignatius. Polycarp, John’s disciple, 
evinces ignorance of its existence; while Papias, who if he was 
not a direct hearer of the apostle, certainly moved within the 
sphere of his influence, is equally ignorant. Thus the apostolic 
fathers afford no proof of the Gospel’s sacred origin. Is not this 
fact suspicious? Should we not have expected Polycarp at least, 
and Ienatius too, to have cited the work? Does not the relation 
they bore to John himself justify the expectation ? 

If we consider the circumstances in which the apostolic fathers 
were placed, and the habits of the early Christians generally, 
it will cease to appear singular that they did not expressly 
quote the four Gospels. They were unlearned men converted 
from heathenism. Christianity took hold of their spirits, impres- 
sing it with the living freshness of its divinity. Coming in con- 
tact with apostles and apostolic men, they imbibed the doctrines 
of religion from their lips. They must have had less inclination 
for writings, not only because the latter were a more languid 
vehicle of public instruction, but because their calm perusal was 
not practicable. The activity of the times was unfavourable to 
the leisurely reading of books, even if these books had been 
generally circulated. The multiplication of copies too was a 
slow process; and therefore the great majority of the people, and 
even of the religious teachers, were mainly indebted to living 
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tradition for their knowledge of Christianity. Definite appeals to 
the apostolic writings should not be expected from men sur- 
rounded by these influences. The practical claims of the period 
hindered formal references. The Christian literature of the 
fathers in question was dependent on the oral teaching of apostles 
and apostolic men, much more than on the written books of the 
New Testament, as far as we may judge by that literature which 
has descended to us; for it is not so much occupied with combat- 
ing cultivated heathens, deniers of the divine origin of Christianity, 
as with admonitions to the professors of the new religion. Their 
literature, in short, did not consist of the doctrinal and the didactic, 
but of the hortatory; for which latter purpose definite citations 
would have been less appropriate. 

There is also a peculiarity about John’s Gospel which renders 
it less likely to be quoted than the synoptical writings. Adapted 
as it is to meet the requirements of a higher Christian develop- 
ment, it would be more slowly connected with the evangelical 
history in the living consciousness of the catholic church, than 
with the external history of which the first three Gospels substan- 
tially consist. They at least would be soonest appealed to on 
behalf of the evangelical revelation in all cases where they were 
sufficient. 

On a comprehensive view of all the relations of the period to 
which the apostolic fathers belong — of its wants and tendencies — 
of the representatives of its literature, as well as the nature of 
that literature itself; it is natural to expect few clear or imme- 
diate appeals to the fourth Gospel. Perhaps, too, on a minute 
examination of their writings, it will appear that they are not so 
barren of reference to the Gospel in question as has been repre- 
sented. It may be ascertained that phraseology which is pecu- 
liarly John’s, has been introduced into them. The source of 
various expressions, and still more of various conceptions, will 
probably be sought in the fourth Gospel. Passages and phrases 
of this character have been already adduced. When we look at 
them attentively, and consider their probable origin, the most 
natural supposition is that which assigns them to the evangelical 
history as written by John. It is possible to account for them 
on some other hypothesis; but probabilities lie in the opposite 
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direction. We cannot hesitate to believe that they were drawn 
from the fourth Gospel. 

Let us proceed to notice the objections taken to the passages 
formerly quoted to prove the existence of John’s Gospel from 
the apostolic age itself. The allusions were more or less indefinite, 
furnishing the sceptical critics with a plausible weapon, in pro- 
portion to the want of precision or verbal departure from the 
sacred document. 

Liitzelberger has endeavoured to invalidate the force of the 
passage in Ignatius’ epistle to the Romans, in its applicability 
to the present question, by remarking that the figurative expres- 
sions, heavenly bread and drink, had long been current among the 
Jews. In proof of this assertion, he refers to Sirach (xv. 4), 
where it is alleged that Aoyos is termed bread or food (dptos) ; 
and to the Hssenes, who represented the passover as a heavenly 
meal. But in Sirach, wisdom (co¢ia), is simply said to feed man 
with the bread of understanding; while the fact that the passover 
was designated a heavenly meal by some of the Jews, is equally 
inapplicable to the point in question. The expressions, heavenly 
food and drink, are here expressly identified with the flesh and 
blood of Christ ; and nothing approaching to that idea is found in 
the writings of the Jews. 

Liitzelberger further states, that Ignatius was not acquainted 
with written Gospels, on account of the increasing stress laid on 
the authority of bishops and presbyters as the depositaries of 
pure Christian doctrine in opposition to heretics, rather than on 
sacred books. If this consideration be of any weight against the 
existence of written Gospels in the time of Ignatius, it will apply 
with equal validity to the epistles of Paul, some of which at 
least were written before the last three Gospels and addressed 
to churches in Asia Minor, having been called forth by the 
circumstances of the churches themselves. The argument, if so 
it may be called, would militate equally against the authenticity 
of the Pauline epistles, since Ignatius expressly refers to none of 
them, with the exception of that to the Ephesians. 

In regard to Polycarp, exception has also been made to his 
acquaintance with John’s Gospel. Lutzelberger, with the view 
of weakening the testimony adduced from the seventh chapter 
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of his epistle to the Philippians, remarks, that the idea of anti- 
christ, as expressed in the first epistle of John, may have been 
a watchword or shibboleth of the orthodox church against the 
Docetae. Polycarp and the writer of the first epistle of John 
took it from a common source; but the one employed it inde- 
pendently of the other. But why is this watchword wanting 
in the Ignatian epistles, which abound in adverse references to 
Docetism. Here, if anywhere, the shibboleth in question would 
have been appropriate. But yet it is never mentioned.  Bret- 
schneider remarks, that the writer of the first epistle may have 
taken the expression from Polycarp. This is utterly improbable. 
The epistle of Polycarp is essentially dependent on other writings. 
It has no characteristic of originality. Its ideas and expres- 
sions are manifestly moulded after various books of the New 
Testament, particularly the Pauline epistles. It will always 
appear more natural to the impartial inquirer, to refer the words 
in question to the first epistle of John, especially when the subse- 
quent context is considered where é€« tod dvaBoXov ore is put, as 
a positive expression of the negative é« tod Ocod ov éote used by 
John. 

But a passage in Irenaeus has been adduced to prove that 
Polycarp had not the Gospel of John. In an epistle addressed to 
Flormus he writes: ‘I saw thee when I was yet a boy in the 
lower Asia with Polycarp....... I remember the events of those 
times much better than those of more recent occurrence. As the 
studies of our youth, growing with our mind, unite with it 
so firmly, I can tell even the very place where the blessed 
Polycarp was accustomed to sit and discourse; and also his 
entrances, his walks, the complexion of his life, and the form of 
his body, and his conversations with the people, and his familiar 
intercourse with John, as he was accustomed to tell; as also his 
familiarity with those who had seen the Lord; how also he used 
to relate their discourses, and what things he had heard from 
them concerning the Lord; also concerning His miracles, His 
doctrine: all these were told by Polycarp, in consistency with the 
Holy Scriptures, as he had received them from the eye-witnesses 
of the doctrine of salvation. These things, by the mercy of God, 
and the opportunity then afforded me, I attentively heard, noting 
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them down, not on paper, but im my heart; and these same facts 
I am always in the habit, by the grace of God, of recalling faith- 
fully to mind. And I can bear witness in the sight of God, that 
if that blessed and apostolic presbyter had heard any such thing 
as this, he would have exclaimed and stopped his ears',” ete. 
Here Irenaeus refers solely to what Polycarp had heard from the 
apostle, not to any thing which had been written by the latter, 
though this would have been far more likely to convince Florinus 
of his heretical sentiments, and to induce him to abandon them. 
But surely it was wiser in Polycarp to relate John’s unpublished 
sayings, since they might not have been otherwise known, than 
to cite what his hearers might read for themselves in the Gospel. 
The former must have been doubly interesting to them, because 
they were perfectly new, and not committed to writing. 

Bretschneider, and after him Schwegler, has adduced another 
argument to shew either that Polycarp was not acquainted with 
John’s Gospel, or did not reckon it authentic. 

When Polycarp visited Anicetus, bishop of Rome, about a. D. 
162, and held a friendly conference with him respecting the 
passover, he maintained that the Asiatic churches were right in 
keeping the Christian festival in the evening after the fourteenth 
of Nisan simultaneously with the Jews, appealing in support of 
these sentiments to John and the other apostles. How then 
could Polycarp, it is asked, thus appeal to John, since the fourth 
Gospel expressly states that Jesus partook of the supper on the 
thirteenth of Nisan, and was crucified the fourteenth? He must 
either have cited John’s authority falsely, which is not at all 
probable, or that apostle did not write the Gospel which makes 
an opposite statement to what Polycarp attributes to John. 

This argument would be conclusive, if it could be proved that 
John’s Gospel really contradicts the first three in making Jesus 
partake of the supper on the thirteenth of Nisan. But this 
cannot be demonstrated. We believe, on the contrary, that he 
and the synoptists agree in representing Christ to have kept the 
passover on the fourteenth, as has been already shewn in the 
remarks on Matthew. 

Papias has also been discarded from the list of witnesses by 
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Credner and Zeller", though he was acquainted with the first 
epistle of John, and was probably not ignorant, on that account, of 
the Gospel written by the same apostle. The bishop himself 
expressly says, that he had carefully inquired what were the 
declarations of the apostles concerning Jesus, and found only two 
works of apostolic origin, viz., the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
and the Gospel of Mark. Hence it is inferred, that he could not 
have looked upon the Gospel of John as an authentic production, 
if he wrote A.D. 140. 

The account which Eusebius gives of Papias, and the extracts 
from his Aoyiwy Kupiaxav é€Enynows, do not warrant the above 
representation. It is true that the historian adduces nothing from 
the work of Papias relating to the Gospel of John; and it may 
appear strange that he has not done so, as it was consistent with 
his purpose to furnish early notices of all the books composing the 
New Testament canon. It is unwarrantable, however, to infer 
from the single fact of Eusebius giving no extracts from Papias’ 
work, that it contained nothing relative to the fourth Gospel. 
Perhaps the ecclesiastical historian meant to furnish such traditions 
alone from the book of Papias, as had been received from the 
presbyter John. We may thus conclude, that Papias had heard 
nothing from John the presbyter concerning the origin of John’s 
Gospel, else he would have inserted it in his book. Hence it may 
be admitted, without detriment to the canonical authority of that 
Gospel, that the Phrygian bishop said nothing of it in his Aoy. 
kup. ey. It is also probable that Papias wrote much earlier 
than A.D. 140—about A.D. 110—at which time the Gospel could 
not have been so extensively circulated as it must have been thirty 
years later. It can scarcely be supposed that one who knew the 
first epistle, could have been ignorant of the Gospel. 

With regard to the passage quoted by Justin Martyr in his 
Apology, 1.61, from John iii. 3-5, the objections made to it by 
Credner and Liitzelberger are frivolous. The former asserts, that 
had it been quoted from John, the characteristic dujv aury at the 
commencement of it must also have been given; that avayev- 
vnOnvas is put instead of yevynOnvar dvwOev; that the phrase 
Bacidela TOV Ovpavov is unknown to John; and that the words 
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ov 2) EioENOnTE Eis THY, K.T. r. are also in Matthew xviii. 3. The 
passage, it is true, is not an exact quotation. Justin quotes from 
memory; and therefore it was not unlikely that similar expres- 
sions of our Lord, related by different evangelists, should have 
been partially mingled together in his mind. But the clear basis 
of his words is indisputably to be looked for in John iii. 3-5. We 
admit that the introductory 6 Xpiortds eizrev does not refer to dre 
5€ Kai advvatoy é€is TAS pujTpas TOV TeKoVT@Y, K. T. Xr the latter 
being rather an addition made by Justin himself; but the question 
is, how the father came to annex that clause to the preceding? 
Whence did he derive it? From any of the other Gospels? No. 
Was it the suggestion of hisown mind? This is utterly improbable. 
Did Justin and the writer of the fourth Gospel draw it from the 
same source, viz. the Gospel of the Hebrews? There is not the 
slightest evidence to shew that either of them saw or used that 
document. Nor were the Clementine Homilies the source; for 
though they have in the quotation the words avayevynOjTe and 
els THY Bacirelav THY ovpavev as Justin, yet the following context 
vdaT. GavTL eis Gvowa TaTpos, viod, Kal TVEvMaTOS, evincing a 
mixture of the passages John iv. 10 and Matth. xxvii. 19 (Hom. 
ii. 26), shews that the father drew it from no other source than 
the fourth Gospel. Justin adopts the language of Christ as his 
own, and appends it as such to the preceding clause. Liitzel- 
berger thinks that the doctrine of regeneration may have been 
taken from another source, for the Rabbins called a proselyte 
one born anew. Supposing however that the Jews did so, does 
not Justin aflirm 6 Xpuiotos etwev? Here is the source of his 
description of regeneration. 

Again, Bretschneider and Lutzelberger have tried to invali- 
date the testimony to this Gospel afforded by the Valentinians. 
According to their representation, the gnostic character of the 
Gospel was so much allied to their own system, that they 
would mest willingly use it. This observation would be of 
weight, if the gnosis of the Gospel were the same as that of the 
Valentinians, or even similar to it in its main features. The two 
however are very different. It even required most unnatural 
interpretations of the Gospel on the part of this sect to bring their 
peculiar tenets into harmony with it. The Gospel appears to have 
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been firmly established in the Catholic Church as an authoritative, 
canonical writing, else these heretics would not have taken great 
pains to educe their speculations from it, or at least to find support 
for them in its text. We know that their characteristic peculi- 
arities of creed were not derived from the Gospel of John, but 
from a production which they set above all the sacred books—the 
evangelium veritatis. Why then should they have been solicitous 
about the agreement of their Gnosticism with the fourth Gospel, 
had not the latter been an authoritative book among Catholic 
Christians? It was of importance, in their view, to prove or 
corroborate their sentiments by means of an apostolic writing, 
or one at least which was commonly regarded as apostolic. 

It is more difficult to shew that Marcion, the contemporary of 
Valentinus, Justin, and Polycarp, was acquainted with John’s 
Gospel. Belonging as he did to Asia Minor, it is remarkable 
that he never mentions or alludes to it; although the opinion of 
the Catholic Church respecting the apostolic origin of it would 
_lead us to infer that it must have been best known in the country 
where Marcion lived. While it is admitted that his followers 
made a partial use of the Gospel, there is an absence of evidence 
in favour of the fact that he himself employed it. The only Gospel 
he had was that of Luke modified, abridged, and adapted to his 
own views”. 

Two suppositions present themselves, and we must choose 
between them. Was he entirely ignorant of the existence of 
the Gospel? which is almost tantamount to the fact that it had 
not been written so early; Or, did he reject it? The truth of the 
former is maintained by Eichhorn, Gratz, Ltitzelberger, and others. 
Had he been acquainted with it, it is agreed that he would have 
preferred it to any other, as did the Gnostic sects generally; for 
he would have met with no passages in it contrary to his peculiar 
views; such as those representing heavenly feasts, at which Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob are present; no mention of Paradise as the 
seat of the blessed; no longing desire on the part of Jesus for the 
passover-meal; no allusions to Judaism. On the contrary, every 
thing would have accorded with his sentiments; and therefore 
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instead of selecting Luke’s Gospel, from which he was obliged to 
expunge many paragraphs, he would at once have chosen John’s. 
The genius of the fourth was quite in harmony with his gnosis, 
because it presents Christianity in an aspect of spiritual, ideal 
universality, as contrasted with an external and partial Judaism. 
The prologue in particular, speaking as it does of the Logos, His 
appearance on earth, His introduction of grace and truth, in 
opposition to the legal system of Moses, must have been a welcome 
portion to Marcion. Here he would have been under no necessity 
of taking away the history of Jesus’ birth and childhood; nor of 
cutting off a genealogy, and then reproducing an introduction. 
Here the supernatural belonging to the Son of God is made a 
prominent feature, which would have been exactly appropriate to 
his purpose. Besides, Tertullian, when combating his opinions, 
gives no examples of passages in John’s writings rejected by 
Marcion, as he does in relation to Matthew’s Gospel. 

Such are the chief considerations urged as proof of Marcion’s 
ignorance of John’s Gospel. 

It appears to us most probable, that this heretic rejected the 
Gospel. The only writings he admitted as canonical were ten 
epistles of Paul. The Gospel of Luke, from the connection of its 
author with his favourite apostle, he adopted partially, abridging 
and altering it in various ways. It is not difficult to account for 
his strong partiality in favour of Paul. The polemical tone 
against Judaism and Judaising Christianity so strongly impressed 
on his epistles, constituted the reason of that predilection. The 
Gospel of John could not have been so acceptable, because it 
contains no direct or palpable opposition to Judaism. Whatever 
phenomena favourable to the creed of this Gnostic the fourth 
Gospel may have presented, it exhibits at the same time many 
things which he must have rejected. The elements of his system 
are certainly inconsistent with various parts of the sacred book. 
The prologue itself would have been offensive in some things, 
such as the statement that all things were created by the Logos, 
and the Logos becoming incarnate. The allusion to the Old 
Testament in the 45th verse of the first chapter of John, and the 
account of Jesus’ presence at the marriage-feast in Cana, could 
not have been acceptable. ‘The Christ of Marcion’s creed could 
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not have uttered such expressions as are put into the mouth of 
Jesus 1. 47; iv. 22; v. 46; nor could he have received the title 
given him in i.50. Thus the Gospel was by no means so favour- 
able to Marcion’s purpose as has been supposed by Eichhorn and 
others. While doctrinal prejudices led him to adopt the epistles 
of Paul, and the intimacy subsisting between Luke and the apostle 
of the Gentiles recommended the third Gospel also to his atten- 
tion, there was a reason for rejecting the fourth, because the 
author of it stood in an ambiguous relation to Paul, being 
termed by the latter an apostle of the circumcision (Gal. 11. 9). 

Irenaeus and Tertullian also state®, that Marcion knew the four 
Gospels, rejecting, among others, that of John. Hence he was 
acquainted with it, but denied its apostolic authority. He was 
too partial to the apostle Paul, to admit a work proceeding from 
the apostle John. He received it before forming his peculiar 
system; but subsequently discarded it as a Judaising produc- 
tion, ignorantly supposing that the pure doctrine of Christ was 
falsified in it. Eichhorn indeed rejects the testimony of these 
two fathers, calling them opponents of Marcion, and assuming 
that they attributed to the founder what was true only of the sect. 
But surely the fact that they combated Marcion’s sentiments, 
cannot of ttse/f invalidate their statement respecting his rejection 
of many New Testament books. There must be sufficient evidence 
to counterbalance their testimony. In the absence of an historic 
voice to the contrary, it is extremely arbitrary to throw aside their 
testimony as unworthy of credit. 

In relation to the examples adduced by Marcion from Matthew’s 
Gospel they are so few, that the omission of any citation from 
John must have been accidental. In short, we cannot doubt 
that Marcion himself admitted the Gospel of John at one time, 
though he afterwards rejected it. One passage in Tertullian 
implying thus much, is too clear to be readily set aside. Accord- 
ing to this father, Marcion made use of Paul’s statements respect- 
ing the apostles: —Ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem 
evangelii, and respecting pseudo-apostolos quosdam_pervertentes 
evangelium Christi, ad destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum, 
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quae propria et sub apostolorum nomine eduntur vel etiam apostoli- 
corum, ut scilicet fidem, quam illis adimit, suo conferat. Porro 
etsi reprehensus est Petrus et Joannes et Jacobus, qui existima- 
bantur columnae, manifesta causa est (Adv. Mare. vi. 3). Nor 
does Marcion appear to have denied at any time that John was 
the author of the fourth Gospel. When he appeared, the produc- 
tion was in current repute among Catholic Christians, by whom it 
was appealed to as authentic and authoritative. It had not just 
started suddenly into existence from some unknown individual, 
but it had been known in the church from the commencement of 
the second century, recognised as the work of the apostle John, 
and indisputably referred to both as sacred and authoritative. 
Whatever may be advanced by the Tiibingen school against 
Marcion’s early adoption, and his subsequent rejection of the book, 
it cannot be denied that he may be fairly used as an evidence of 
the fact, that the Gospel was in existence in the church in the 
first half of the second century; and that the church, looking 
on it as the production of an apostle, attributed an authority 
to its contents corresponding to its acknowledged authorship. 

The desperateness of the cause undertaken by Baur and his 
school cannot be exemplified better, than in the treatment which 
the passage quoted from Tertullian receives from Zeller’, whose 
attempt to invalidate Marcion’s testimony is miserably impotent. 

According to Origen‘, and the author of the Dialogue De 
Recta in Deum Fide, the disciples of Marcion, or such at least 
as they refer to, were acquainted with the fourth Gospel, and 
inserted passages from it in the Hvangelium Ponticum. 

An obscure passage in Irenaeus’ has been thought by many 
to prove that the Alogi, the opponents of the Montanists, rejected 
the Gospel of John on account of the promise of the Paraclete it 
contains, for the purpose of depriving those enthusiastic Christians 
of appeal to that promise in attestation of the Paraclete’s new 
revelations. If the Alogi be really intended in the passage, their 
rejection of the Gospel shews the currency it had obtained, and 
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the estimation in which it was held both by the Montanists and 
the catholic church. It was in ecclesiastical repute in the places 
where the Montanists appeared; and their one-sided opponents 
saw no readier method of opposing their pretensions, than reject- 
ing the document to which they chiefly appealed. 

But whatever interpretation may be assigned to the words, we 
know from Epiphanius* that the Alogi did deny the Gospel’s 
authenticity, assigning it to Cerinthus. This procedure was 
manifestly dictated by doctrinal motives; for the sect stumbled at 
the incarnation of the Logos in Christ. In justification of their 
sentiments respecting the Gospel, they referred to contradictions 
between it and the others, a task which would have been super- 
fluous if the document had not been ecclesiastically recognised. 
In case the sect appeared soon after the Montanists, and in oppo- 
sition to them, the mode in which they treated the Gospel implies 
that the Montanists received it. 

Attempts have been made to invalidate the testimony of 
Trenaeus, on the ground of his omitting to adduce Polycarp’s 
opinion respecting the fourth Gospel, and also his being neces- 
sitated to prove the number of the canonical Gospels to be four, 
by absurd analogies taken from the four winds, the cherubim, 
the divine covenant made with Adam, Noah, Moses, and Christ. 
Instead of at once appealing to Polycarp, at whose feet he had 
sat in his youth, and whose word would have proved the exist- 
ence of no more than four canonical Gospels, he is obliged to 
have recourse to artificial explanations. We do not know, how- 
ever, whether Irenaeus had ever heard Polycarp speak on that 
point. If he did not, it was impossible for him to quote the 
testimony of the revered preceptor to whom he had listened in 
his early years. Nor is it probable that Polycarp referred in his 
oral instructions frequently, or at all, to the writings which John 
had left. Such was not the practice of those who lived and con- 
versed with the apostles. The doctrines and precepts of Christ- 
ianity were received into their inmost souls with a living power, 
and were poured forth thence by the teachers of religion with a 
freshness inconsistent with formal appeals to written documents. 
Even in refuting opponents they did not make express or direct 
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references to writings. And then with regard to the analogies 
in question, Irenaeus does not adduce them for the purpose of 
proving for the first time that the number of the Gospels was 
neither more nor less than four, but to confirm the number histo- 
rically handed down, by mystical comparisons. He proceeded on 
the ground of four being already recognised, to evince the 
naturalness of just so many. ‘The considerations given by 
Irenaeus to establish the propriety of the number four, imply the 
general reception of four Gospels at that time by the church; 
but his object was not to demonstrate the authenticity of four 
only. 

It has been thought, indeed, that in the epistle to Florinus 
there was a necessity on the part of Irenaeus to prove the Gospel’s 
authenticity, because the title of that polemic letter addressed to 
his former friend, shews the latter to have embraced Marcionite 
views, and consequently to have believed that the Gospels were 
the spurious productions of Judaising Christians. And yet 
Irenaeus merely appeals to the oral teaching of Polycarp, and to 
what John himself orally taught. 

In answer to this, it may be said of the title prefixed to the 
letter addressed to Florinus, that it by no means proves him to 
have been a follower of Marcion. Neither is there any reason for 
concluding that Florinus rejected the authenticity of our Gospel. 
Besides, even on the supposition that he did deny or doubt the 
apostolic origin of it, it cannot be legitimately inferred that 
Irenaeus was unable to demonstrate it historically, simply because 
he does not appeal to the writings of John and of Polycarp. 
Liitzelberger’s reasoning would be valid, if 1t could be shewn that 
an appeal to the fourth Gospel as an authentic, canonical docu- 
ment, and the citation of passages from it was considered by 
Irenaeus to be the only, or the best means of bringing conviction 
to the mind of Florinus. But this can never be demonstrated. 
On the contrary, the mode in which Irenaeus addresses him, 
reminding him of what he had heard from the aged disciple of 
John in the ardour of youthful emotion, was fitted to be more 
effectual than formal quotations. 

It is vain to depreciate the value of Irenaeus’ testimony on the 
ground of his youth at the time when he listened to Polycarp, 
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He styles himself a boy (vais); but that term neither means a 
child on the one hand, as Credner renders it, nor on the other 
can it be extended, with Dodwell, to the twenty-first year. He 
had arrived at an age capable of understanding, and in some 
degree appreciating the instructions of the venerable Polycarp. 

In a word, all that Irenaeus has written directly or indirectly 
bearing on the Gospels, implies that the four which we now have 
were in his day current in the catholic church as authentic, 
authoritative, productions. 

Among the early enemies of Christianity were Porphyry and 
Julian. The former attacked the book of Daniel with critical 
arguments, denying that it was written by the prophet himself. 
It appears however that he acknowledged the authenticity of 
John’s Gospel; for he based a charge of fickleness against Jesus on 
the seventh chapter'. Surely he would not have refrained from 
attacking this book any more than Daniel, had he found a valid 
reason for doing so. Julian again blamed John as being the 
only one of the apostles who called Christ God, representing him 
as the Creator of heaven and earth". 

In the beginning of the fifth century, Faustus attacked our 
Gospel, as we are informed by Augustine*. It is difficult how- 
ever to learn from Augustine, whether Faustus rejected the 
four Gospels, alleging them not to have been written by apostles, 
but at a period after their death; or whether he merely rejected 
certain parts of the fourth. In stating the heretic’s sentiments on 
this point, the African father is scarcely consistent, and certainly 
not clear. Whatever view of the subject be taken, it is manifest 
that Faustus’ opinion of the New Testament books is entitled to 
no weight. It comes not in the shape of an argument, but of the 
arbitrary utterances of subjective caprice. The unanimous voice 
of ancient tradition cannot be weakened by Manichaean pre- 
judices. 

We have thus noticed the objections made to the external 
evidence in favour of this Gospel, especially by recent writers, 
such as Bretschneider, Lutzelberger, Baur, and Schwegler, the 
last of whom follows for the most part his predecessor Liitzel- 


t Hieronym. contra Pelagian. « Cyrillus ady. Julian, lib. x. p.327. 
* Contra Faustum 32, 2, and 33, 3. 
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berger. And how impotent do these objections appear! How 
unlike the statements of men simply desirous of arriving at truth ! 
If the bad cause they resolved to espouse did not appear desperate 
in their eyes, they have resorted at least to desperate weapons. 
Let them dwell as much as they will on the scantiness of definite 
information, or the absence of direct, irresistible testimony con- 
tained in peculiar passages in favour of the Gospel; let them 
insist on the nature of the common tradition held by the early 
church, as though it were compounded of the fabulous and the 
true; let them hold up to view the credulousness of the fathers 
generally, the suspicious fact that the Gnostics, particularly the 
Valentinians, were the first who distinctly employed the Gospel 
as an authentic production of John the apostle (a fact which can 
never be proved), all these considerations will fail to overthrow 
the claims of the book to an apostolic origin. 

It must be admitted, that ideas and expressions characteristic 
of John the apostle are found in the early writings of Tatian, 
Justin, Celsus, and others. Whence then were they derived? 
Were they taken from sources long ago lost, out of which the 
Pseudo-John also drew his materials; or were they originally 
derived from a genuine apostolic Gospel, such as the catholic 
church has uniformly considered the fourth? To the former 
supposition there are serious obstacles. It is easy to conjure up 
common apocryphal sources that may serve to account for the 
similarity between modes of thought and expression found im 
the early fathers and in the fourth Gospel; but their existence 
must always be a pure figment. Besides, the relation of the 
oldest Christian literature to the apostolic, shews that the former 
must have arisen out of the latter. There are a freshness and 
pregnancy in the one which stamp a character of originality 
upon it; while the manifold application of ideas and sentiments 
marks a derivative form. If the apostolic literature came first, 
not merely as prior but giving origin to patristic Christian 
literature, it exercised in a natural manner the power which 
it did undoubtedly exert over contemporary and succeeding 
Christians. It became interwoven with current modes of thought 
and utterance. It was a fundamental element in the development 
of the church’s spiritual life. But if apocryphal sources formed 
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the common fountain whence early Christian writers and the 
alleged John drew their materials, the question is encumbered 
with great perplexity. When Theophilus of Antioch and Ire- 
naeus bear express testimony to the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel, how did they arrive at that conclusion? They followed 
tradition; but that tradition must have been firmly rooted and 
widely spread in their day, an idea inconsistent with the fact, 
that the Gospel was first written in the second century. The 
very circumstance, that Irenaeus brings forward no definite histo- 
rical reasons for believing the fourth Gospel to be a work of 
John’s, so far from favouring the sceptical opponents of revela- 
tion, confirms the opposite opinion.‘ It was the prevalent belief 
of the catholic church; and he had no reason for investigating 
the grounds of it with microscopic criticism. Many of the 
heretics he combated did not deny the Gospel to be the produc- 
tion of John the apostle; the catholic church universally received 
the tradition; and he himself agreed with it. The current tradi- 
tion may indeed have been incorrect; Irenaeus may have been 
mistaken in coinciding with it; but the probabilities lie wholly in 
the other direction. 

It is curious to see men insisting so much on the want of 
definite quotation up to the latter half of the second century, when 
they ought to have perceived that this was no other than the 
natural course of procedure in regard to the apostolic writings. 
The greater the lapse of time after their original composition, the 
more stress would be laid on the external exactness of the expres- 
sions contained in them. Immediately after their first appear- 
ance, they would be applied with greater freedom out of the 
fulness of the heart and memory. Gradually and subsequently 
would they begin to be cited with definiteness, and with the 
appended name of the writer. 

When those who date the origin of our Gospel in the second 
century venture to specify the precise time or nearly so at 
which it appeared, it is easy to demonstrate the impossibility of 
its immediate and general reception as a sacred book by the 
eatholic church. On their hypothesis it started, as if by a 
miracle, into common use and authority. There was none to 
detect or expose the fraud. Men who had been John’s disciples, 
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or who had conversed with him or his disciples, did not venture 
to raise their voice against the supposititious work. All were 
deceived, or disgracefully silent respecting the imposture. They 
discarded other apocryphal productions; they would not admit 
other spurious Gospels, while they unhesitatingly adopted this. 
Whoever can believe the truth of such a representation is far 
more credulous than the early Christians, whose easy faith forms 
an object of his contempt. - 


We proceed to consider objections to the Gospel’s authenticity 
derived from itself; or the internal phenomena supposed to militate 
against its apostolic origin. They are mainly the following: — 


I. The high degree of culture and spiritual perception exhibited 
in the document, is inconsistent with the mental character of the 
person named John described in the Synoptists and Pauline 
epistles— of that John who was originally a fisherman of Galilee. 
It is affirmed, that the doctrines of the Logos and Trinity there 
unfolded require a considerable period of time for their develop- 
ment, and could not have been excogitated by one who is 
described in the three Gospels as a Jewish-Christian. Who could 
expect from a simple unlettered fisherman, such Alexandrian 
culture, such philosophico-theological speculation and Grecian 
purity of language, as appear in the fourth Gospel? The epistles 
of Paul intimate not obscurely, that John was obstinate in his 
Jewish-Christian notions; that he was adverse to Paul’s develop- 
ment of liberal Christianity, no less than Peter and James; while 
the author of our Gospel evinces a spiritual and comprehensive 
view of the new religion similar to Paul’s. Such is an abstract of 
points urged by Weisse, Schwegler, Liitzelberger, Baur, and 
others. 

The objection, however, scarcely deserves distinct mention, 
much less a formal refutation, for it is based on a view of the 
apostle’s mind and sentiments, exaggerated, erroneous, and false. 


II. There is a want of definiteness and accuracy, of clearness 
and vividness in the Gospel. There are, besides, geographical and 
archaeological mistakes, with the insertion of traditional reminis- 
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cences in improper places. From these phenomena the conclu- — 
sion is drawn, that the writer always lived at a distance, of place 
and time, from the scene of the events narrated. 


III. Another group of objections, on which much stress has 
been laid, is borrowed from the relation of the fourth Gospel 
to the first three. Many striking diversities appear between 
it and them, which are employed as an argument against its 
authenticity. These differences may be classed under the follow- 
ing heads: — 

(a) Diversity in regard to the scene and duration of Jesus’ 
public ministry. 

(6) That relating to the description of His person. 

(c) That which belongs to the discourses He uttered. 

There are certain facts and phenomena requiring attention 
from those who would successfully reply to these objections, 
which we would briefly notice before descending to particulars. 

It should be considered, that John was at first a disciple of 
John the Baptist whose energy of character and emphatic admon- 
itions appear to have given a deep and permanent direction to 
the spirit of the youthful pupil. That spirit, young, fiery, sus- 
ceptible, was awakened to a new consciousness by the earnest 
ministry of the rough prophet of the wilderness. When Jesus 
entered on his public career, John immediately attached himself 
to the greater prophet pointed out by the Baptist. Here a certain 
pliancy of mind was manifested in connection with One who was 
perfectly fitted to attract to himself the higher excellencies of 
humanity. At this time, the disciple could scarcely have been 
more than twenty years of age. That he had been without 
education at home is improbable, when the circumstances of his 
father, and especially the character of his mother are considered. 
Henceforward the pupil shared the intimate friendship of the 
Master. He was privileged to lean on His bosom. He hung on 
His lips with intenser interest than any of the apostles, and 
reflected more of His disposition. The union of spirit between 
them was closer than that of the other disciples. In John the 
image of Jesus was mirrored to a much greater degree than in 
them. His mental temperament, naturally perhaps similar, was 
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largely moulded after that of the Master. Nor was the mind, 
though thus susceptible, destitute of self-dependence or originality. 
The sceptical critics themselves admit that it was of an original 
cast, not of that passive and pliant character which yields acquies- 
cingly to the influence of circumstances as they arise. In short 
it was both susceptible and reflective, tinged with a tendency to 
mysticism, and turned towards the unseen world away from 
practical life. 

If the habitudes and intimacies of the apostle were such, it is 
natural to suppose that certain acts and discourses of Jesus would 
be selected by him—those which sank deeply into his spirit, and 
moulded it most largely. It should also be observed, that John 
wrote a considerable time after the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
Asia Minor, and was well acquainted with the current tradition 
embodied in other Gospels, so that he would probably avoid a 
mere repetition of the common evangelical materials, and intro- 
duce topics comparatively new. If his Gospel were intended to 
be a kind of supplement to the others, it is natural to find an 
important difference between it and the preceding. The object 
too which he had in view; the wants of those for whom he wrote 
in the first instance, in connection with his own intellectual and 
moral temperament, would lead the evangelist to select such 
portions of the evangelical tradition as accorded with these cir- 
cumstances. Hence he chose materials not yet developed, though 
not absolutely or essentially new. 

Nor should the agreement between the synoptists and John be 
overlooked. The peculiar doctrmes developed in our Gospel 
refer to Christ’s mysterious relation to the Father, His mystical 
union with believers, the promise of the Paraclete, and the great 
prominence assigned to Love. And yet these peculiarities lie in 
germ in the writings of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, while they 
are clearly taught in the Pauline epistles. Christ’s mystical rela- 
tion to the Father seems to have made the most vivid impression 
on John’s mind—a mind with which it had many points of con- 
tact. The idea of this relationship, and the inherent dignity of 
Jesus as the Son of God, are also found in Matt. xi.27; and in 
such passages as 1x.14, et seqq.; xvi. 16, et seq.; xxi. 37; xxii. 41, 
et seq.; xxv. 31, etseq.; xxvi.64; xxvi.18. The mystical union 
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of Christ with believers is essentially implied in the words of 
Matt. xxviii. 20. Nor is the promise of the Paraclete wholly 
unknown to the other evangelists; as may be seen from Luke 
xxiv. 49. The sermon on the Mount given both by Matthew 
and Luke, shews that the doctrine of love had been already 
taught. It is unnecessary to allude to particular passages in 
Paul’s epistles, where the same doctrines are promulgated. The 
epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians in particular, exhibit 
them in perfect harmony with the representations of John. 
Whether the apostle of the Gentiles received them from tradi- 
tional reports of Jesus’ sayings, or from immediate divine influence 
on his own mind, the fact that his epistles contain them would 
dispose us to look upon the peculiarities of John’s Gospel as 
authentic and genuine. 

And then the parts of the Gospel that bear a practical aspect 
similar to that of the others, ought not to be neglected. Expres- 
sions breathing the same practical spirit as the synoptists may be 
easily found, as vii.17; xili.12 et seqq. 34 et seqq.; xiv.21; 
xv.7-14. When it is asserted with one-sided exaggeration that 
the tone of the fourth Gospel is an echo of the speculative theo- 
sophy of the Alexandrian school, proceeding from a cultivated 
Gentile of Asia Minor, these portions may be adduced to modify, 
if not to refute that view. We find too, not only entire narra- 
tives, but also individual expressions of Jesus that agree with 
those of the preceding Gospels, even verbally to some extent. 
Examples are presented in xii. 8, comp. Matt. xxvi.11; xi. 25, 
comp. Matt. x. 39; xiii. 16, and xv. 20, comp. Matt. x. 24; xiii. 20, 
comp. Matt.x.40; xiv.31, comp. Matt. xxvi.46; 11.19, comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 61, and Mark xiv. 58. 

In short, there is nothing taught in the Gospel of John, whose. 
parallel cannot be found either in the synoptical Gospels, or the 
epistles of the New Testament. No doctrine, principle, or duty 
is found there, which cannot be discovered in other portions of 
the sacred canon. Surely this fact speaks in favour of the former's 
authenticity. The ideas peculiar to our evangelist had not been 
evolved in the period at which the first three Gospels appeared, 
because it was then the rudimental age of Christianity; but the 
interval between them and the fourth Gospel justifies and confirms 
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the naturalness of their development near the close of the first 
century. 

Let us now look at the promise given in xiv. 26, particularly: 
“But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.” These words, though found in our Gospel alone, cannot 
be arbitrarily rejected as unauthentic. It is manifest from them, 
that a divine influence was imparted to aid the memory of the 
apostles. Absolute literality, the ipsissima verba of Jesus’ dis- 
courses we have not, because they were delivered in Aramaean. 
Then as to ¢he degree in which the original words are presented 
by the apostle John, there may be diversity of opinion. We do 
not believe that the true sense of the promise implies the exertion 
of a mechanical inspiration on the minds of the apostles, by virtue 
of which they were able to recall to their recollection the identical 
terms used by Jesus on every occasion, in their precise relations 
and connection. The meaning rather is, that the Spirit should 
be given so largely as to bring back to their thoughts the sayings 
of Jesus, with all the power of a living consciousness. Absolute 
literal fidelity is neither expressed nor implied in the promise. 
It can hardly be supposed indeed that the apostles should have 
been able to reproduce the larger discourses of their Master, in 
their exactest form and precise literality, after the lapse of many 
years, without the aid of a magical miraculousness superseding 
the ordinary laws of human thought. But these discourses were 
to be brought before their spirits with deep, distinct, perfect indi- 
viduality, so that the apostles, guarded from mistake, could state 
them with substantial fidelity after the ascent of their Lord. 
Want of literality in reproducing them may to a certain extent 
be fairly conceded to the negative critics, without endangering 
their authenticity or credibility. Doubtless their form received 
much of its colouring from the mind of John himself. In regard 
to style, a freedom which the careful observer cannot mistake, 
appears in their reproduction. How far the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of the writer’s mind influenced the form of the larger 
discourses, it is impossible to discover. But it is tolerably certain, 
that the thing mainly affected by them was the form, not the 
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substance ; the style rather than the thoughts. And yet it cannot 
be supposed that leading terms expressive of fundamental ideas and 
equivalent to technical words, proceeded from John’s own reflec- 
tion; or that the greater portion of the peculiar phraseology 
should be set to his account. There are many words of cardinal 
import, symbolising ideas connected with mystical relations, 
which must be attributed to the great Teacher himself. There is 
a mellowness, if we may so speak, about the form of the thoughts 
—a melting peculiarity—which may be fairly attributed to the 
mental temperament of the writer; while the ideas themselves so 
embodied do not belong to him. But while affirming that John 
has thus reproduced the discourses of Jesus, impressing them 
with a considerable portion of their present form out of his own 
spirit, we do not furnish any advantage to the opponents of 
the Gospel; for it must still be true that all the utterances made 
a deep impression on his mind, giving to it the ideas which 
formed its true starting-point, as well as its highest aliment. 
Even many of the shapes in which they developed themselves 
were original. For though that mind was of an independent 
cast, it is impossible not to see that the profound truths uttered 
by Christ, many of them bordering on the region of the myste- 
rious, must have sunk into the soul of the disciple im their original 
forms of presentation. Doubtless he turned them over repeatedly 
in his bosom, musing upon them by day and by night, the Spirit 
in the meantime aiding his recollection; yet it would require a 
high degree of intellectual strength and originality wholly to 
burst away from the very forms of the ideas as they penetrated 
the susceptible spirit of the disciple at first. That there was 
nothing allied to the impossible in recollecting the lengthened 
discourses, will be admitted by such as consider the instances of 
memory which sometimes occur. Thus when a sermon has been 
the means of awakening new life within, it has been minutely 
remembered in subsequent years, adhering to the living con- 
sciousness with a tenacity truly astonishing. The example of 
Trenaeus is to the purpose. Addressing Florinus, he says: “ I saw 
thee when I was yet a boy, in the lower Asia, with Polycarp, 
ete. I remember the events of those times much better than 
those of more recent occurrence. As the studies of our youth 
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growing with our minds unite with it so firmly, I can tell also 
the very place where the blessed Polycarp was accustomed to 
sit and discourse; and also his entrances, his walks, the com- 
plexion of his life, and the form of his body, and his conversations 
with the people, and his familiar intercourse with John, as he 
was accustomed to tell, as also his familiarity with those who had 
seen the Lord. How also he used to relate their discourses, and 
what things he had heard from them concerning the Lord. Also 
concerning his miracles, his doctrine; all these were told by Poly- 
carp in consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he had received 
them from the eye-witnesses of the doctrine of salvation. These 
things by the mercy of God, and the opportunity then afforded 
me I attentively heard, noting them down not on paper, but in 
my heart; and these same facts I am always in the habit, by the 
grace of God, of recalling faithfully to mind.” 

These general remarks rightly applied, will serve to neutralise 
the force of various exaggerated statements and one-sided objec- 
tions advanced against the Gospel by recent writers. Let us now 
look at the objections a little more particularly in the order of 
statement. 


I. The doctrine of the Logos in John’s Gospel has been fre- 
quently traced to Philo. It is thus an emanation of the Alex- 
andrian school. The writer living in Ephesus, where the current 
theosophy combined various philosophical and religious elements, 
and coming in daily contact with educated Gentiles, learned that 
‘ type of the Logos-doctrine which was peculiar to Alexandria and 
developed in the writings of Philo. Thus the speculative spirit of 
the Alexandrian school is supposed to be manifested in the Gospel, 
at least in regard to this topic. ‘The Logos-doctrine came into 
Asia Minor from Alexandria, where it was unfolded by Philo, 
who obtained it mainly from Plato. 

The essential idea involved in the Logos-doctrine of John may 
be traced even to the most ancient of the Old Testament books. 
We read there of the angel of Jehovah or of God, whose relation to 
Jehovah or Elohim is similar to that of the Logos to God the 
Father. The idea afterwards appears in the 192N of the book of 
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Proverbs, then in the book of Sirach, afterwards in the book of 
Wisdom, and next in the oldest Targums. It is obvious that the 
Noyos of our Gospel corresponds to the codia of Sirach, and 
the 717 819 of the Targums. Thus John’s doctrine of the 
Logos may be traced up through the Jewish paraphrases to the 
book of Proverbs, and even to that of Genesis. It appears indeed 
with some modification and diversity in the Proverbs, Sirach, and 
Wisdom; yet the fundamental idea is the same. 

But it has been affirmed, that the Alexandrian Gnosis influenced 
and affected the Palestinian theology. The alleged fact, how- 
ever, cannot be rendered probable. Gfrérer’s proof of it is by no 
means valid or conclusive’. We find, on the contrary, an uninter- 
rupted manifestation of the Logos-doctrine in Palestine down to 
the latest Targums, independently of the Alexandrian school; so 
that John, born and educated as a Palestinian, while the current 
Targumist theology contained the Logos doctrine, could afterwards 
incorporate that doctrine into his Gospel. 

On the other hand, Philo’s view of the Logos is different from 
John’s, being borrowed partly from the Hebrew theology, and 
partly from Plato. It is virtually a compound of both. It is of 
no importance to inquire whether John took the term Royos 
from Philo, or translated it from the Targumist word yy. He 
may probably have derived it indirectly from the former. But 
that he obtained the doctrine or the main idea implied by the term, 
either directly or indirectly from Philo as representative of the 
Alexandrian school, cannot be shewn. 

It must not be supposed that the Targumist theology presented 
all that John has incorporated into his Gospel respecting this 
point. The pre-existence of the Logos and his hypostatical rela- 
tion to the Father are found indeed in the Old Testament; but it 
was the converse held by the disciple with Jesus—the impression 
made on his mind by the entire manifestation of that wonderful 
person and his sublime doctrine— which first led him to identify 
the Logos with the Messiah; and as he dissovered in Jesus the 
long predicted Messiah, so did he find in Him the Logos. Thus 
the peculiarity of the Logos-doctrine, as it appears in our Gospel, 
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was the development of Christianity itself. The general idea and 
terminology had long been a current part of the Jewish theology; 
but the express identification of the Logos with Messiah, and with 
Jesus as the Messiah, is unfolded by the disciple in consequence of 
the Master’s teaching. A divine influence exerted on the reflective 
mind of the evangelist, aided it in arriving at this conclusion—a 
conclusion founded on all he saw, and heard, and witnessed of 
Jesus—that the Logos was none other than Jesus himself hypos- 
tatically related to the Father. In Philo, the Logos continues to 
be a supramundane conscious existence. He is not manifested, as 
in John’s Gospel. Hence there is an important difference between 
the doctrine of both”. 

Thus it is not at all necessary to trace John’s Logos-doctrine to 
the theosophie system of Alexandria; nor is it likely to have come 
from that quarter. The Palestinian theology presented all the 
points of contact fitted for having attached to them what was 
peculiarly Christian in the evangelist’s view of the subject. Had 
the doctrine in question come to the writer from schools of learn- 
ing or philosophy, it would doubtless have assumed a scientific and 
abstract form. It is improperly called an exhibition of philo- 
sophical speculation. We may with truth affirm, that there is 
little of speculative theology in John’s writings. They exhibit 
the results of reflection on subjects the highest and most interesting 
to which the human mind can be directed; and it may be that the 
writer’s converse with cultivated minds in Asia Minor, and the 
influences by which he was there surrounded, had some effect on 
the form and terminology of several leading ideas developed in the 
Gospel. But it is a groundless assumption that he borrowed his 
materials from the region of speculative Egyptian Gnosis, or that 
the culture of Asia Minor and Alexandria had any other influence 
on his manner of writing than what was inconsiderable. It is the 
Palestinian, not the Alexandrian type of the Logos doctrine which 
his Gospel presents. That his doctrine of the incarnate Logos 
was the later development of a subsequent period—the result of a 
far higher reflection than was reached during the apostolic age— 
is not supported by the New Testament. On the contrary, the 
Christology of John is identical, in its main features, with that of 
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Paul, as appears from the following passages: —1 Cor. vil. 6; 
Cola 15,165 .Heb. 1.2; 3. 

When the sceptical critics speak of John as being a stiff, 
obstinate, Jewish-Christian apostle, they caricature, but do not 
describe him. He had no sympathy with the Judaisers who set 
themselves in opposition to Paul. He was not at the head of any 
party; nor was he claimed as a leader by any sect of similar 
sentiments with the Judaisers. It is true, that along with Peter 
and James he accommodated himself so far to Jewish partialities 
as to observe legal customs in a Jewish land; but Paul himself 
prudently followed a similar procedure where principle was not 
involved. Neither they nor the apostle of the Gentiles adhered 
to Jewish observances as necessary to salvation. Hence the passage 
in Gal. ii. 12 has been grievously distorted by Weisse, Lutzel- 
berger, and Baur, for the purpose of presenting John in such a 
light as to render his authorship of the fourth Gospel highly 
improbable. In conjunction with Peter and James there men- 
tioned, it is affirmed that he had no idea of a commission to preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles; that all, except Paul, entertained a 
narrow view of the relation of heathenism to Christianity, while 
they certainly threw no obstacle in the way of Paul’s labouring 
among the Gentiles. Such a view on the part of John presents, 
it is said, a marked contrast to the spirit and tendency of the 
Gospel commonly attributed to him. He could have had no idea 
of the Gentiles’ admission into the kingdom of Messiah; neither 
could he have introduced into his Gospel a passage like that in 
John xii. 20, where Hellenists were desirous to be instructed by 
Jesus, and the latter was willing to receive them—a passage irre- 
concilable with the words of Gal. i. 7-12. 

Were it at all necessary, it might be shewn from the Acts of the 
Apostles and Peter’s own epistles, that Peter and James were not 
such narrow-minded Jewish-Christians as is represented. But this 
is not now required. John is simply named along with them, as one 
of those who were reputed to be pillars or heads of the church at Jeru- 
salem. And it is affirmed of the three, that ‘* when they perceived 
the grace that was given unto me [ Paul], they gave to me and Barna- 
bas the right-hand of fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, 
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and they unto the circumcision.” Where now is the discrepancy 
between this statement and that introduced into the Gospel, viz., 
that certain Hellenists, probably proselytes of the gate, were 
desirous to see Jesus? The fact that the apostles maintained a 
certain conformity to the Jewish law for a considerable time, does 
not imply on their part so imperfect a perception of the universal 
spirit pervading the Gospel as some endeavour to shew. They 
prudently adapted their conduct, as far as the conservation of 
principle would allow, to the weakness and prejudices of those 
around them, without evincing a misapprehension of the relation 
of Christianity to paganism or to Judaism. 

We account then for the culture of mind, the elevated and 
comprehensive views of Christianity contained in the Gospel, the 
conceptions of Deity and the relations of the Godhead exhibited 
in it, its entire Christology, as well as the character of the Greek 
diction, which, with all absence of artificiality in the construction 
of periods and its comparative purity, still bears the Hebrew 
colouring of a Palestinian Jew, to the intimate connection of the 
apostle with Jesus from an early age, the spiritual influences con- 
tinually exerted on his susceptible spirit, and to his long residence 
in Asia Minor—a region of Grecian cultivation—the seat of 
philosophical men to whom the Greek language was vernacular. 
He was no unimprovable, stubborn, Jewish-Christian apostle, 
opposed to the tendencies of the Pauline theology. Nurtured 
amid the Palestinian theology, and certainly not without educa- 
tion in his early years, his habits of reflection associated the 
spiritual tendencies of the expiring dispensation with Jesus the 
Author of the new. 


II. The frequent want of definiteness and accuracy of clearness 
and vividness in the Gospel. There are, besides, geographical and 
archaeological mistakes, with the insertion of traditional reminis- 
cences in improper places. From these phenomena the conclu- 
sion is drawn, that the writer always lived at a distance of place 
and time from the scene of the events narrated. 

As an example of vagueness, the observation that the Jews 
(ot ‘Iovéaior) persecuted Jesus, or desired to put him to death, 
v. 16, 18; vii. 1, 19, 25; vi. 37, 40; xi. 8is adduced. In con- 
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formity with this indefiniteness, the writer appears to stand in a 
relation foreign to the Jewish people, as though he occupied a 
position distant from their religion and customs, i. 6,13; v. 1; 
vi. 4; vil. 2; xi.49; xix. 40. Even Jesus himself is described 
as occupying the same foreign position, and speaks accordingly of 
the Mosaic law as somednine with which he had no concern, viil. 
vis ix; S43tecvii25: 

An obscure, indistinct representation of events is found in 1. 
Sloe wa ANGE peas 23! 

Geographical and archaeological difficulties appear in 1. 28; 
ill. 205 1V. O° 1 3 1X. 7 seve) © ox 4 Oe eye Woe 

The traditional reminiscences inserted in improper places are, 
iv. 44; xin. 20; xiv. 31. 

Hence it is inferred, that the author of the Gospel was a Gentile- 
Christian, who lived subsequently to the apostolic age. 

In reply to this group of objections, we shall waive allusion to 
the general characteristics of the Gospel, which are the very 
opposite of vagueness and obscurity. The prevailing manner of 
the writer is not deficient in definiteness or clearness. But we 
remark, that the author of the Gospel is here subjected to an unfair 
test. He is expected to be a regular, scientific historian, dis- 
posing his materials with all the ability and skill of those masters 
in historical composition who write as much with a view of 
immortality, as to instruct mankind. Such treatment evinces a 
total misapprehension of the evangelists. They were religious 
annalists. They were prompted to record certain events, and to 
relate certain discourses, with a religious purpose. In their view, 
every thing was subordinate to the great end of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. Minute points of history and geography were of very 
inferior interest, and were only noticed so far as was necessary to _ 
the unity and propriety of the greater theme on which they were 
intent. Itis therefore unreasonable to look for minute exactness 
in those minor circumstances which have a remote connection with 
the religiousness of their subject. They should be judged as 
popular authors, writing for the instruction of mankind in general, 
and viewmg events in the light in which they were fitted to 
impress the hearts of readers with the character and elaims of 
Jesus as the Messiah. In establishing the Messiahship of their 
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Divine Master, they wrote to persuade and convince the multitude; 
the theme having an interest for all. Of human fame they were 
regardless. They had no eye to the criticism of the few. They 
did not think of artificial distinctions in writing. Regarding them 
as popular chroniclers, who were led to put together memorials 
of Jesus on earth, and to whom the religious aspect of facts was 
the chief pomt of importance, we should not scan minute points 
remotely bearing on their leading theme, with the microscopic 
eye of modern criticism. 

The charge of vagueness is frivolous. When we consider the 
country where John wrote, the Gentile readers for whom his 
Gospel was intended in the first instance, the object he had in 
view, the appearance of his Gospel after the other three, and the 
dissolution of the Jewish nation, it will be seen that the general 
expression the Jews was sufficiently applicable to his purpose. As 
a popular appellation, it was suited to the Gentile believers for 
whom he wrote, characterising the body of the Jewish people 
contrasted with the Gentiles. 

Strictly speaking, we read in the synoptists of disputations 
between the Sanhedrim, or individual Jews, and Jesus. It was 
not so much the mass of the people as their rulers who set them- 
selves in opposition to him. But the writer’s object was to depict 
the course and issue of the contest maintained by Jesus with the 
enemies of His person and work; and hence it was of no moment 
to specify the individual opponents with whom he came into con- 
flict. He could speak with perfect propriety of the enmity 
exhibited towards the Great Teacher by the chiefs and many 
of the people as the enmity of the Jews in general, both because 
they fairly represented the spirit of the nation, and because the 
same hostility continued to be directed against the followers of 
the ascended Master. 

There is evidence in the Gospel itself to shew, that the writer 
was a Jew by birth. This is fairly deducible from the fact of his 
acquaintance with the Old Testament in the original, since several 
of his quotations are freely translated from it, instead of being 
borrowed from the Septuagint. 

That the writer did not appear at a much later than the 
apostolic period in the character of a Gentile-Christian viewing 
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Christianity as antagonistic to Judaism is probable, from the 
mode in which he repeatedly notices the sacred books of Judaism 
as referring to Christ, and receiving their full meaning in His 
history. See for example, ii. 17; xii. 14 seqq., 38, 39; xix. 24, 
28, 36, 37. Soalso in the discourses of Jesus, xi. 18; xv. 25; 
xvil. 12. A comparison of these passages with similar ones in 
the Gospel of Matthew, who being himself a Jewish-Christian 
wrote especially for such, will shew the writer of our Gospel to 
have been a native of Palestine. 

It accords with this view to find the writer speaking of Jesus 
repeatedly going up to Jerusalem to keep the feasts; and noticing 
the fact as not unimportant, that certain Hellenists, who wished 
to see Jesus, had gone up to worship at Jerusalem (xi. 20). In 
like manner, the evangelist describes the Samaritan woman in her 
conversation with Jesus as calling the unknown Messiah a Jew, 
and the Messiah himself informing her that salvation is of the Jews. 
Does not the writer also intimate, that he was the disciple who 
was known to the high priest, and an eye-witness of the trans- 
actions recorded in the evangelical history ? 

It cannot for a moment be rendered probable, that the author, 
and Jesus himself, stood in a foreign relation to the Jewish 
nation. On the contrary, when we consider the circumstances in 
which John wrote, his language is in perfect accordance with the 
orthodox view. 

In one respect, it is perfectly correct to say, that John was 
alienated from the Jewish nation. How could it be otherwise 
with regard to his views and feelings? He had lived for thirty 
years on Gentile ground—Jerusalem had been destroyed—her 
polity had come to an end—the nation, as such, belonged to a 
bygone age. Hence the distance at which the sentiments and 
heart of the apostle must have been from those who had brought 
signal destruction on themselves and their country by crucifying 
the Redeemer of the world —those too from whom John himself 
and his fellow-Christians had experienced continued opposition. 
In such passages as vil. 17; x. 34; xv. 25, the mode of expression 
is emphatic. Jesus, im reasoning with the Jews and confuting 
opponents, appealed to their own law—that very law which they 
accused Him of breaking. What could be more natural - or 
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expressive than the phrase your law—that standard of which they 
boasted so much, and appealed to on all occasions? But the idea 
of His being excluded by this language from adherence to that 
law is wholly preposterous. He was not independent of the 
document to which he refers, in the sense of independence 
contended for by the critics who urge the objection in question. 
Parallels might be readily adduced from many languages. When 
Burke, for example, in his speech on American taxation (19th 
April, 1774), said of the House of Commons, “ Like all great 
public collections of men, you possess a marked love of virtue 
and an abhorrence of vice,’ he was himself a member of the 
House. 

The next particular stated in the objection is equally irrelevant. 
In the three passages 11. 3-5; xi. 4, 6; xil. 23, it may be con- 
ceded that some points are obscure, without affecting the authen- 
ticity of the entire document in which they occur. The narratives 
alluded to are brief. There is some uncertainty as to the exact 
meaning intended. But it is unfair to conclude, that an apostle 
was not the writer, because we may not be able to remove the 
little difficulties inherent in the passages. The principle in ques- 
tion might be applied to the Gospel of Matthew with ruinous 
effect. Is it not rash to charge our ignorance of circumstances to 
the account of the evangelist? Our incompetency to interpret 
every thing with perfect satisfaction, should not be turned against 
the sacred book. 


We come now to the geographical and archaeological difficulties. 

In i, 28, a Bethany at Jordan is spoken of which probably had 
no existence. The topographical mistake points to some other 
than a native of Palestine. 

In this objection it is assumed, that Bethany is the true reading, 
not Bethabara. Accordingly Griesbach and Lachmann have taken 
the former into the text. We learn too from Origen, that he 
found Bethany in almost all the MSS. of his day, but that he 
corrected the appellation and read Bethabara. Hence it appears 
that Bethany is undoubtedly the oldest reading; whether it be the 
original one is uncertain, though it is most probable. Some under- 
stand the Bethany near Jerusalem ; but that is impossible in the 
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present passage, since the words ‘‘ beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptising,” seem added on purpose to distinguish this Bethany 
from the well-known village of the same name’. What prevents 
us from supposing that there was another Bethany besides that 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, which had two names at different 
times? The place was east of the Jordan. 

‘¢ And John also was baptising in Aenon near to Salim; because 
there was much water there: and they came, and were baptised ” 
(iii. 23). Here there is no real difficulty. Aenon lay near the 
borders of Judea and Samaria, but probably belonged to the latter ; 
and if Jerome describes its situation so as to fix 1t m Samaria, 
we need not be anxious to maintain the minute accuracy of his 
description. 

‘There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me todrink” (iv.7). Here Sapuapeia cannot 
denote the city of Samaria, which was at two hours’ distance and 
called Sebaste; but the province of Samaria. Hence, although it 
be more natural in the view of Bretschneider to refer é« Tis 
Sapapeias to épyetar, yet we must consistently explain é« THs 
Sapapelas as equivalent to Yapapeitis; a woman belonging to 
Samaria. 

“Then cometh He to a city of Samaria, which is called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph” 
(iv. 5). Here the appellation 3vxydp appears instead of Juyxép, 
as on all other occasions. Different conjectures have been pro- 
posed to explain the unusual name. Probably it was merely an 
accidental corruption of the ancient designation, liquid letters 
being frequently changed into others in pronunciation. 

‘“¢ And said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is 
by interpretation, Sent). He went his way therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing” (ix. 7). ‘* The narrator,” says Strauss, “inter- 
prets the name of the pool Siloam, by the Greek d7reotadpévos 
(v. 7); a false explanation, for one who is sent is called mibey 
whereas 4, according to the most probable interpretation, 
signifies a waterfall. ‘The evangelist however chose the above 
interpretation, because he sought for some significant relation 
between the name of the pool and the sending thither of the 
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blind man, and thus seems to have imagined, that the pool had, 
by a special Providence, received the name of Sent, because at a 
future time the Messiah, as a manifestation of his glory, was to 
send thither a blind man. Now we grant that an apostle might 
give a grammatically incorrect explanation, in so far as he is not 
held to be inspired, and that even a native of Palestine might 
mistake the etymology of Hebrew words, as the Old Testament 
itself shews; nevertheless, such a play upon words looks more 
like the laboured attempt of a writer remote from the event, than 
of an eye-witness. The eye-witness would have had enough of 
important matters in the miracle which he had beheld, and the 
conversation to which he had listened; only a remote narrator 
could fall into the triviality of trying to extort a significant mean- 
ing from the smallest accessory circumstance*.” 

The Hebrew verbal Mv corresponds to the Greek SAwap, 
but this, it is affirmed, can only mean a gush or effusion of water. 
If indeed the Hebrew word be simply an abstract infinitive form, 
then it cannot be otherwise rendered than by missio, a7oa7T0X1, 
the sending forth or effusion of water, as Gesenius explains it. But 
it may also be a participle with a passive signification, such as 
aN hated, 115) born’. This is allowed by Hitzig*, Tholuck’, 
Wilke®, De Wette', and others. In the latter case it is equi- 
valent to sent. What then is the meaning of appending the 
interpretation amrectaduévos ? Is it a mere etymological gloss, as 
Olshausen thinks? ‘That is improbable. The name was given 
to the fountain with prospective reference to the sending of 
the blind man to it. There was something providential in it. 
Who shall venture without presumption to pronounce it unworthy 
of Deity to have effected that arrangement providentially? The 
fountain obtained an appellation which, in the view of the 
person or persons so styling it, related to the gushing forth of 
water, but was also by a singular coincidence not accidental, 
to mark a miracle performed by the Messiah. Is this a play 
on words, or a triviality not befitting an apostle’s notice? There 

@ English translation of Strauss, vol. ii. pp, 303, 304. 

b See Gesenius’ Lehrgebiude, § 120, pp.490, 491. 

¢ Commentar zu Jesaiz is, p.79. 


4 Beitrage zur Spracherklarung des N. T. p.125, et seqq. 
sain Vic Srodp. f Kurze Erklarung des Ev angeliums Johannis, 
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are many similar prospective references in the Old Testament. 
It cannot be proved that the appended interpretation characterises 
a remote individual. The objection is invalid as militating 
against John’s authorship, even in the opinion of Bruno Bauer. 

‘‘When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with 
his disciples over the brook Cedron, where was a garden, into 
the which he entered, and his disciples’ (John xvii. 1). Here, 
according to De Wette, the proper translation is: ‘* The brook 
of cedars,” which is an erroneous translation of the noun |)? 
(2 Sam. xv. 23), and unlikely in a native of Palestine. 

There are two readings of the text, viz. Tov Kédp@v, and Tov 
xédpwv. The interpretation of De Wette assumes the correctness 
of the former, which appears in the received text and the greatest 
number of authorities, and is also the usual one of the Septuagint. 
And yet Griesbach, Scholz, and Lachmann have taken tov 
xéOpwv into the text. It seems probable that tod was very early 
altered into the plural tay by transcribers in Asia Minor, who 
did not understand the singular, but tried in this way to make 
it intelligible. Hence we may account for its existence in the 
majority of MSS. 

‘And one of them named Caiaphas, being the high priest 
that same year, said unto them, Ye know nothing at all.” 
‘And this spake he not of himself: but being high priest that 
year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation” (John 
xi.49.51). ‘And led him away to Annas first; for he was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, which was the high priest that same 
year” (John xviii. 13). ‘‘ Our evangelist,” says Strauss, ‘‘ desig- 
nates Caiaphas as the high priest of that year, apxvepevs Tov éviav- 
tod éxeivov, and thus appears to suppose that this dignity, like 
many Roman magistracies, was an annual one; whereas it was 
originally held for life; and even in that period of Roman ascend- 
ancy was not a regular annual office, but was transferred as often 
as it pleased the arbitrariness of the Romans. Baur repeats the 
same objection. It appears to us however that the conclusion is 
not warranted by the premise. The expression tod évavTov 
éxeivov does not imply that the writer thought the office of the 
high priest an annual one. The intention of the evangelist in 
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annexing the phrase was not to give a mere chronological designa- 
tion, but rather to particularise the year as remarkable ; ‘“‘ who 
was high priest that notable year.” The year was very memorable 
in the history of the Jewish nation, and the high priest Caiaphas 
bore a conspicuous part in the transactions relative to Jesus. 
If it be remembered that the author of the Gospel wrote in Asia 
Minor, at a distance from Palestine, and for Gentile readers, 
the remark appended to Caiaphas’ name will appear most appo- 
site, especially as there were many fluctuations and changes about 
that time in the priesthood, owing to the caprice of the Romans'. 

Thus it appears that the geographical and archaeological 
difficulties are of no moment. ‘The writer of the Gospel evinces 
an accurate acquaintance with the localities, customs, and circum- 
stances of Palestine on all other occasions; nor has his general 
accuracy in regard to such points been called in question. Amid 
this prevailing correctness, a few passages oceur presenting some 
difficulty; and they are forthwith seized on for the purpose of 
shewing that the Gospel was not written by a native of Palestine. 
In this manner the exception is made to overpower the rule, 
contrary to all sound principles of reasoning. In every ancient 
historical book difficulties of this kind oceur. They are not 
unusual in Greek and Roman writers. They are to be expected 
in our remoteness from the scenes and times spoken of. They 
arise from our imperfect knowledge of the things described. But 
in the case of profane authors they are not employed to invalidate 
the authenticity of books. They exercise the patience and inge- 
nuity of critics, who endeavour to explain them as they are able, 
without converting them into weapons of destructive criticism. 
Let the writer of the fourth Gospel be dealt with on the same 
fair and equitable principles as heathen historians. In that case 
he will stand honourably before an impartial tribunal, a native 
Jew of Palestine, to whom ignorance of his country’s geography 
and customs cannot be ascribed with justice. 

A few traditional reminiscences are inserted, it is alleged, in 
improper places, such as Johniv.44. ‘‘ For Jesus himself testi- 
fied, that a prophet hath no honour in his own country.” Here 
we are informed that it is impossible to discover any consistent 

b See Banmgarten-Crusius on the expression, zweiter Band, p.45. 
20 
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relation between the maxim in question, and the context as to 
the treatment of a prophet in his own country. ‘‘ The testimony 
of Jesus,” says Strauss, ‘as to the treatment of a prophet in his 
own country, was known to the evangelist traditionally; and he 
appears to have applied it to Galilee in general, being ignorant of 
any unfavourable contact of Jesus with the Nazarenes. As there- 
fore he knew of no special scene by which this observation might 
have been prompted, he introduced it where the simple mention 
of Galilee suggested it, apparently without any definite idea of its 
bearing'.” 

Here the whole difficulty is said to turn on the particle yap. 
According to Tholuck it signifies namely, introducing by way of 
explanation the ground or motive of what follows. The maxim 
contained in the forty-fourth verse is inserted by the writer as 
preliminary to the fact related in the succeeding verse, that the 
Galileans received Jesus this time simply because they had seen 
the things he did at Jerusalem. ‘‘ Jesus himself had testified 
that a prophet has no honour in his own country; and when he 
was come into Galilee, the Galileans received him, merely because 
they had seen his miracles at Jerusalem.” Thus the writer, 
about to narrate the favourable reception which Christ once 
met with from his countrymen, accounts for it in perfect con- 
formity with the general maxim enunciated by the great Teacher 
himself. This use of yap is said to be sanctioned by Hartung". 
Liicke’s explanation is similar to that of Tholuck just given. 
But the reference of ydp to the forty-fifth verse does not seem 
natural. That verse presents several difficulties in the way of it. 
The conduct of the Galileans is described in it as honourable, 
whereas by this interpretation they are poimted out as believing 
merely because they saw the miracles performed by Jesus. We 
are therefore inclined to adopt the exposition of Origen, and to 
understand watpis of Judea, though the expression ida tartpis 
seems certainly at first sight to allude to Galilee. Judea is called 
his own country, not as being his birth-place, but as the father- 
land of the prophets. In conformity with this, we find the Jews 
saying (vil.52), that no prophet arose out of Galilee. Thus the 
proverb which Jesus on another occasion applies to Nazareth in 
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Galilee (Matt. xiii. 54,57; Mark vi. 1,4, etc.; Luke iv. 24), is 
here used of Judea; and the aorist €uaptipnoe may be taken in 
the consuetudinal sense, was accustomed to testify. Liicke’s objec- 
tion to this exegesis is not formidable, as Baumgarten-Crusius 
shews. 

** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever 
I send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me” (John xiii. 20). Here it is affirmed, that there is no 
proper connection between the declaration and the subjects 
immediately antecedent, or between it and the following context. 
It is therefore conjectured that a few fragments of the discourse 
had reached the author of the fourth Gospel by tradition; and 
that which he sets down in the sixteenth verse suggested, by the 
law of association, the kindred saying, which he defers till the 
twentieth verse, although its natural position would have been 
after the sixteenth. 

The purpose for which the declaration in question was intro- 
duced, was probably to encourage the disciples, disheartened as 
they were by allusion to a traitor among them. Jesus points 
out to them their high value as teachers sent forth by himself to 
instruct mankind. The objection made to this interpretation, 
viz. that in such a case he would scarcely have reverted to the 
traitor immediately after, seems to us of no weight. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth verses, Jesus intimates that one of 
them was a traitor, appending to the general intimation the 
encouraging declaration of the twentieth verse; but at the twenty- 
first verse, he speaks openly and plainly of what he had merely 
indicated before. Surely the apostles could carry the encouraging 
sentence of the sixteenth verse into the detail of the circumstances 
connected with the traitor. They would naturally bear it on 
their minds, though Jesus does revert to the disheartening fact. 
Besides, the declaration is most suitably appended to the general 
intimation, inasmuch as it is itself a general declaration. De Wette 
admits, that the explanation furnished by Strauss is not suitable to 
a writer like John, being adverse to his usual method. 

*‘ But that the world may know that I love the Father; and 
as the Father gave me commandment, even so I do. Arise, let 
us go hence” (John xiv. 31). The position of these words is 
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thought to be perplexing, because the summons to depart does 
not take effect; the discourse is continued (‘‘ I am the true vine,” 
etc. John xv. 1 ff.), as if no such command to the disciples had 
been uttered; and the speaker does not take his departure till a 
considerable time after. 

It is needless to repeat the explanation given by Licke, 
Tholuck, Meyer, and others; or the objection made to it by 
Strauss and De Wette. Some suppose a hiatus between the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, Jesus and his disciples having 
really risen from table and departed after the summons, ‘“ Arise, 
let us go hence.” The conversation given in the fifteenth chapter 
may have taken place between the Teacher and the disciples on 
their way from the city towards the Mount of Olives, near mid- 
night. This conjecture allows of a hiatus or conclusion at the 
thirty-first verse. But it appears to us more probable, that the 
fifteenth chapter is a continuation of the preceding discourse 
uttered in the same place, the command “to arise and depart” 
not having been carried into effect in consequence of the strong 
affection between Christ and his disciples, which prompted him to 
detain them a little longer. He was reluctant to go forth with 
them because they were to be separated from him; and therefore 
he continued his consolatory address, giving it an admonitory 
character’. 

We have thus endeavoured to vindicate the writer of the 
fourth Gospel from the charge advanced against him. ‘The three 
passages last considered present some difficulty; and perhaps many 
of the explanations proposed to remove it have been unsuccessful. 
But it does not thence follow that Strauss’ explanations, involving 
as they do a charge of ignorance and incapacity against the 
writer, are the only correct ones. They are nothing more than 
conjectures. In opposition to such alleged imaccuracies, we might 
have referred at length to the general manner of the writer, 
which is certainly exact and minute regarding persons and places, 
as may be seen in 1.45; iv.46; vu.50; xi. 1,2; xi1.1,9; xu. 4; 
xiv. 22; xvii. 10, 14, 15,16; xix.39; xxi. 20. Surely the notices 
contained in these passages shew an accurate acquaintance on the 
part of the author with the particulars he introduces, such as 
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could hardly be acquired, or at least would not have been pre- 
sented, except he had lived amid the scenes described. Instead of 
proving what Weisse wishes to educe from them, they lead to an 
opposite conclusion. ‘They point to a spectator and eye-witness, 
not to a remote, pains-taking inquirer. Let us dwell fora moment 
on the passage to which Blunt has directed the reader’s attention. 
‘Then Simon Peter having a sword drew it, and smote the high 
priest’s servant, and cut off his right ear. The servant’s name 
was Malchus...... And Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did 
another disciple: that disciple was known unto the high priest, 
and went in with Jesus into the palace of the high priest... But 
Peter stood at the door without. Then went out that other 
disciple, which was known unto the high priest, and spake unto her 
that kept the door, and brought in Peter” (John xviii. 10, 15, 16). 
Here it will be observed, that while the assault committed by 
Peter is mentioned by all the evangelists, the name of the high 
priest's servant is given by John only. John was the disciple 
known to the high priest. At his request, Peter had been 
admitted into the high priest’s house; for he spake to the damsel 
that kept the door. Hence the apostle was known to the high 
priest’s servants also, especially as we find him stating, respecting 
one of the servants who confronted Peter, ‘‘ zt was his kinsman 
whose ear Peter cut off.’ If then John was personally acquainted 
with the high priest’s servants, “how natural was it, that in 
mentioning such an incident as Peter’s attack upon one of those 
servants, he should mention the man by name, and the ‘ servant’s 
name was Malchus ; whiist the other evangelists, to whom the 
sufferer was an individual in whom they took no extraordinary 
interest, were satisfied with a general designation of him, as ‘ one 
of the servants of the high priest"’” The entire narrative betrays 
an eye-witness conversant with all the particulars of the events 
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recorded. 


III. Another class of objections is derived from the relation of 
the fourth Gospel to the first three. There are important diversi- 
ties between them—<(a) in regard to the scene and duration of the 
Saviour’s public ministry. We need not dwell on this particular, 
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which is chiefly urged by Weisse against the historical character 
of John’s Gospel. The three synoptists represent Galilee as the 
theatre of Jesus’ ministry, while they appear to limit the duration 
of it to the space of a year, because Jesus merely goes up to one 
passover before he suffered. But according to the fourth Gospel, 
he manifests himself in Judea as the allotted sphere of his labours, 
which locality he left at times only to avoid persecution. And 
he goes up to several passovers at Jerusalem, so that his ministry 
must have continued for about the space of three years. On 
comparing these respective representations, Weisse declares both 
the passover journeys, and the ministry of Christ in Judea with 
which they are closely connected, to be unhistorical, because they 
are opposed to the liberal views which Jesus entertained of the 
Mosaic ritual and the external institutes of Judaism. His mind, 
it is said, was elevated far above the narrow notions of the Jews, 
and the outward usages characteristic of their ancient economy; 
for which reason it is improbable that he bound himself to the 
strict observance of the latter. 

That the journeys of Jesus to the capital to keep the usual 
Jewish festivals were fabricated by the writer of the fourth 
Gospel, is a hypothesis which could only be probable on the 
supposition of the evangelist having been a strong Jewish- 
Christian, which the character of his Gospel wholly contradicts. 
But he evinces himself throughout to be of anti-jewish, liberal, 
comprehensive views, and he would not have made a locality lke 
Judea Proper the scene of the Saviour’s earthly ministry, for the 
purpose of describing him as an observer of the ordinary Jewish 
feasts, had there been no foundation for it in fact. He must 
have looked upon the journeys to Jerusalem as historic realities, 
else he would scarcely have attended to them so carefully amid 
the spiritual and universalist views of religion he entertained. 
Nor are these journeys to the feasts at all inconsistent with the 
character of Jesus as depicted by the synoptists. They are in 
perfect harmony with it. If he intended to establish his claims 
to Messiahship, it was natural for Him to repair to the centre and 
seat of the theocracy at high festal seasons, when multitudes, 
collected from Judea and other lands, might have an opportunity 
of witnessing the extraordinary appearances of the Founder of a 
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new kingdom. At these times general attention would be 
directed to his sublime discourses and marvellous deeds. The 
people would carry away with them the deep impression they 
were fitted to leave behind; and thus his title to Messiah would 
be made known extensively. His object on these occasions was 
not so much to gain disciples or adherents, as to prove himself to 
be the Christ, the Son of God. Besides, it was part of the 
Messiah’s work to fulfil, not to destroy the law, even according to 
the other Gospels. 

Not only is there no contradiction between the narratives of 
the synoptists and of John in this respect, but all the circum- 
stances of the case, aided by collateral considerations, unite in 
shewing that greater historical accuracy belongs to the latter. 
For, the progress of the evangelical history is gradually unfolded 
till the last passover—one event naturally follows another in 
preparing for the mighty catastrophe—the hatred of Jesus’ 
enemies is excited among the congregated masses at Jerusalem 
from time to time, as he makes his public appearances in the 
Jewish capital—the storm which was destined to burst on his 
sacred head, recedes during the intervals of his absence from the 
centre of the theocracy, only to assume increased fury at his 
return. Thus the catastrophe comes at last after gradual pre- 
paration, so that we can distinctly perceive the successive steps 
announcing its approach; while in the case of the synoptists, it 
comes upon the reader in a mode somewhat abrupt and not fully 
expected. In John, regularity of sequence and attention to 
chronological succession are much more apparent. The order of 
gradual development is tolerably prominent. All this coincides 
with the plan of the Gospel as represented by Frommann”, viz. 
a depicting of the struggle maintained by Jesus with the powers 
of darkness, and his victory by apparent defeat; for the evan- 
gelist selects his historical materials chiefly from the various 
journeys to the festivals and from Jesus’ sojourn at Jerusalem, inas- 
much as the essence of spiritual darkness was concentrated in that 
particular locality. The synoptists themselves intimate, that the 
Saviour’s ministry was not confined to Galilee, and thus indirectly 
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corroborate the accuracy of the fourth Gospel. To be consistent 
therefore, Weisse and his compeers should deny the historical 
reality of the passages in the first three Gospels relating to this 
point, such as Matt. xxii.37; Luke xii.34; Matt. xxvil. 57; 
Luke x.38; Matt.iv.25; Markiii.7. Nothing can be more 
explicit than the words of Matt. xxiii.37, compared with Luke 
xili.34. The expressions wood«is (how often), and am’ apte 
(from henceforth), presuppose repeated abodes at Jerusalem and the 
vicinity. It is vain with Baur to refer the children, téxva, here 
spoken of, to all persons who recognised the centre of the nation in 
its capital, and not merely to such as dwelt in it, for the expres- 
sion 6 olxos vueyv is too clear to be otherwise interpreted than 
of the city itself. In Matt. xxvii.57, the relation of Joseph of 
Arimathea to Jesus as his disciple, implies the activity of Jesus 
about Jerusalem previously to the last passover; for there is no 
doubt that Joseph dwelt at Jerusalem, since he had his sepulchre 
there. Again, the language of Matt.iv.25, and Mark 1.7, 
obviously intimates that Jesus had been in Judea and Jerusalem 
before, else the multitudes would not have followed him from 
these localities. And it may be further asked, how the intimacy 
existing between Jesus and the two sisters Mary and Martha 
arose (Luke x. 38-42), if the former had not visited repeatedly 
the vicinity of the capital? 

The fact that the synoptical Gospels speak only of Jesus’ last 
journey to keep the passover at Jerusalem, does not exclude similar 
journeys, which the evangelists omitted for a reason or reasons we 
may not be able toexplain. Perhaps the oral traditions, which con- 
stituted the chief source of the materials employed by those three 
writers, were propagated mainly from Galilee. If so, it was natural 
that they should describe the occurrences belonging to that locality, 
while the preceding passovers were omitted as having no peculiar 
interest in comparison with the absorbing interest surrounding the 
last passover-journey. The fact that John, in writing his Gospel, 
intended to furnish additional matter to the evangelical history then 
current, may have led him to specify the various journeys with 
chronological distinctness, in conformity with his general plan. 

It appears to us that there is strong internal evidence of the 
truth and correctness of John’s account. Let it be supposed that 
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the synoptists represent Jesus as simply making one journey to 
Jerusalem, and that the writer of the fourth Gospel, unable to free 
himself wholly from the current evangelical tradition embodied in 
their narrative, converts the one journey into several, as Baur 
supposes; and let us then consider the view taken by the Tiibingen 
theologian and others, after Bretschneider. They aftirm, that the 
writer was a Gentile-Christian of the second century, belonging to 
Asia Minor, who composed the book for a doctrinal purpose. The 
evangelical history had already assumed among Christians a fixed 
form and type. Consisting as it did of a certain series of historical 
facts interwoven with doctrines, it was then current. The history 
of Jesus was well known as embodied in a definite course of events 
connected with his person. The question then arises, what 
motive could the writer have had for departing so clearly from the 
fixed tradition in the present instance? So far from facilitating 
his object in writing, this very circumstance would have materially 
retarded it. If he meant to publish a work claiming apostolic 
origin and authority, would not this departure from the known 
course of the. history have awakened suspicion in the minds of 
many? Had the church been wholly ignorant of the fact that 
Jesus repeatedly visited Jerusalem at festival seasons, between His 
baptism and the last passover, surely the writer must have hazarded 
the ready and immediate reception of his work in that church, 
by deviating from the ordinary routine of familiar facts in the life 
of Christ. If the evangelist was conscious that his departures from 
the synoptists rested on no historic basis—that they were entirely 
fictitious—he acted an unwise part in introducing them. On the 
hypothesis that he was fully assured of their truth, it is easy to 
explain how he could forsake the fixed tradition embodied in the 
synoptical Gospels; but his deviations are almost inexplicable on 
the hypothesis of these sceptical critics. The evangeiist, being 
convinced of their reality, was prompted to present them, knowing 
that they must commend themselves to the church of the age as 
historical truths. But there was no perceptible motive adequate 
to induce a cultivated Gentile-Christian of the second century, 
who undertook to write a work meant to circulate as an apostolic 
one, to present a part of the Saviour’s history in so diflerent a 
hight from the usual one. By doing so, he would have created 
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unnecessary difficulties in the way of his own project. The 
Christians would have stumbled at the very outset, in regard to 
the recognition of the document. They would have hesitated to 
receive it as canonical, not only because it appeared for the first 
time at so late a period, but because the simple story of Jesus was 
there characterised by important circumstances wholly new. 

(6) Diversity in regard to the description of Jesus’ person. 

In the first three Gospels, Jesus appears as an extraordinary 
man endowed with marvellous gifts—as the type of moral great- 
ness—a teacher perfectly adapted to the circumstances of time 
and place in which he lived. But in the fourth Gospel he appears 
in unearthly glory—a being descended from heaven, and pre- 
existing with God before His incarnation. 

This objection is of no force. The portraits of Jesus in the synop- 
tists and the fourth Gospel are not opposite. He is viewed in differ- 
ent aspects. All extraordinary persons present a variety of views 
to the observer; the particular aspect arresting attention usually 
corresponding with the individuality of the historian, or of the 
observer. It is absurd to look for a portraiture of the very same 
internal features in one of large gifts and attainments, from different 
writers. All that can be expected is a delineation of features sub- 
stantially like. The picture of Jesus presented by John does not 
eaclude but supplement that of the other evangelists. The latter give 
the external, national aspect of His life, according to the objective 
impression which it left on the consciousness of a large circle of 
observers, who, having been attracted by it, formed the rudimental 
Christian church; while the former presents the ideal spiritual 
aspect of his entire character and work, in exact accordance with 
the contemplative cast of mind which the apostle is said to have 
possessed, and with the more advanced period of the church at 
which he wrote. He leads us accordingly to deeper thoughts 
of Christ, as one with the Father in mysterious inseparable union 
of will and nature; whence we are able to apprehend the high 
destiny He came to accomplish in carrying out the divine pur- 
poses of mercy towards the guilty. The interior, so to speak, of 
Jesus’ personality is given by John, from which we are able to 
obtain a glimpse of the divine energy dwelling in Him, which 
constituted the basis and source of the power attendant on His 
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also exhibit the same divine energy filling His person with the 
pervading presence of Omnipotence; but they furnish little else 
than its external manifestations. 

Thus the complex person of Jesus is delineated neither by the 
three evangelists nor by John respectively, with a fulness pro- 
portionate to the many-sidedness of it. That we may obtain a 
comprehensive view of Messiah, their descriptions must be combined. 
And no reflective reader will deny, that the different lineaments 
are capable of being thus blended together harmoniously. 

In illustration of the difference between the representations of 
Jesus given by the four evangelists, attention has been directed 
to an analogous case; viz., the character and spirit of Socrates, as 
drawn by Plato and by Xenophon. The latter has confined him- 
self chiefly to the mind of the philosopher directed to practical 
objects. But this does not exhaust the comprehensive scope of 
Socrates’ genius. He was endowed with varied speculative ability, 
as we see from Plato. And yet none has ventured to discover 
opposition between these diversified aspects, or to set aside the 
authenticity of either work in which the Athenian philosopher is 
described. Why then should any, pretending to philosophic 
criticism, rashly impugn the fourth Gospel ? 

We need not shew the mode in which the different aspects of 
Jesus’ person are adapted to the mental peculiarities of the persons 
to whom the gospels are attributed, and to the time at which the 
first three were written as compared with the fourth, implying a 
considerable development of Christian reflection when John lived 
at Ephesus. The first three Gospels suit original converts to 
Christianity; the last is adapted to a period of advancement. 
The national aspect of Jesus’ life is presented in the former; 
the latter was written after the Jewish polity had been abolished, 
and when cultivated Gentile mind had been influenced by the 
new system of religion. 

(c) It has been inferred, that the discourses of Jesus in John’s 
Gospel are mainly free compositions of the evangelist, because they 
present a remarkable contrast to the discourses put into the mouth of 
Jesus by the synoptists, both in matter and form, as well as a striking 
similarity to the writer's own style of thinking and writing. We seem 
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not to hear Jesus speak, so much as the evangelist himself. The sub- 
jective views and feelings of the latter exercised considerable influence 
upon those discourses. This conclusion is aided by the alleged fact 
that they do not correspond to the laws of verisimilitude or memory. 

Here we cannot refrain from remarking, that the defenders of 
the Gospel’s authenticity have made undue concessions to their 
opponents. They have exposed themselves to the charge of 
inconsistency. They have left undefined the separating line 
between the subjective and the objective; so that Baur°®, who 
reasons most conclusively against Lucke and Neander on this 
point, may well ask, if there be so much of the subjective in 
these discourses, who shall say that every thing is not subjec- 
tive? The consequence naturally follows from the premises 
admitted by critics like those just named; and the Tubingen 
theologian has not failed to put them into a dilemma, out of which 
it is difficult to escape. They are reluctant to see or to admit the 
conclusion fairly deducible from their own statements; while he 
fearlessly urges and defends it. 

In answering this particular objection, we refer to the general 
remarks already made, which will help to take off its edge. 
In addition to them, the following observations should be 
attended to:— 

1. In various instances the evangelist has carefully separated 
the expressions uttered by Christ, and the sense he attaches to 
them. Hence there could not have been the mingling of the 
objective and subjective, at least in these passages. The fact in 
question is a presumption in favour of the writer’s general fidelity. 
See 11. 19, 21; vii. 38, 39; xii. 32, 33; xvii. 9, ete. 

2. The prophetic declarations of Jesus, especially those relating 
to His impending sufferings, death, and resurrection considered 
separately as well as in connection with the similar declarations of 
the other evangelists, favour the hypothesis of John’s accuracy. 
The disciples did not understand the statements of Jesus relative 
to His sufferings and death, so that they were quite unprepared 
for the catastrophe. Not till after his ascension, when their minds 
were supernaturally enlightened, did they distinctly recollect how 
he had told them of all that had happened. We might therefore 
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expect to find the intimations He had given them in the days of 
His flesh couched in figurative language, or in a form partly 
enigmatical—a form which they were so dull as not to under- 
stand till the predictions had been fulfilled. Accordingly, in 
the fourth Gospel, these predictions present the figurative cha- 
racter in question, so that we can at once understand the reason 





of their true meaning being hid from the persons to whom they 
were first spoken. See vii. 33, 34; vill. 21; x. 11,17, 18; xii. 
23, etc.; xiv. 1-4, 18, etc., 28; xvi. 16; vii. 6, etc.; xii. 8; ii. 14. 
That these passages should have been presented by a writer in 
their present form, after the things predicted had taken place, is 
scarcely probable. Their character is just such as might have 
been expected in the circumstances in which they were uttered. 
They still bear a future aspect. Obscure in form, the disciples 
did not understand them. But in the first three Gospels, the 
cognate passages are of a somewhat different form. They would 
lead us to suppose that the Saviour spoke to the apostles of ap- 
proaching events connected with Himself in definite expressions 
of an unfigurative character. And as these very evangelists state 
that the disciples did not understand the expressions in question, 
there is some difficulty in accounting for the uncommon dulness 
exhibited. If Jesus spoke in unfigurative and plain words, how 
could there be so great stupidity? Here therefore, John’s descrip- 
tion is nearer the original than that of the synoptists. And if 
his Gospel present evident marks of fidelity in regard to these 
prophetic declarations, it may be inferred that similar fidelity 
pervades the longer discourses and conversations contained in it. 

3. Though the mysterious union of the Logos is frequently 
alluded to in the Gospel, yet it is specially worthy of remark, that 
the writer never puts the title Adyos or Meds into the mouth of 
Jesus himself, in all the utterances made respecting His own 
nature. The term Aoyos is applied to Christ solely at the com- 
mencement of the Gospel, where the author himself speaks, and 
where he sets forth his own views of the Son’s exalted dignity?. 
Had he been an undiscriminating writer, or had he belonged to 
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the second century and lived amid the circumstances assumed by 
Liitzelberger, Baur, and others, it is not likely that he would 
have refrained so cautiously from inserting this title in some of the 
discourses attributed to Jesus or to John the Baptist or to others 
who conversed with Jesus. The very fact that the evangelist has 
only used the title himself, favours the view that he has faithfully 
given both the ideas and expressions of Jesus and of other 
speakers, without attributing to them his own sentiments or 
phraseology. 

This argument cannot be turned aside by the reply of Baur, 
that though the prologue alone contain the word Logos, yet the 
whole Gospel is nothing else than an unfolding of the particulars 
contained in the Logos-idea; for in the sense he intends, the state- 
ment is incorrect. The fourth Gospel is not a speculative, dialectic 
explication of the idea, as any one may see who reads it impar- 
tially. It exhibits the plain and practical, along with the higher 
aspects of the divine life. Discourses are narrated in it which 
have no perceptible, direct bearing on the Logos, in making the 
fundamental idea of the term more intelligible. Events are 
described of which the same thing may be predicated. But in the 
mode of viewing the Gospel adopted by Baur, every thing has a 
manifest connection with the Logos-idea, an opinion so far erroneous 
as it attributes to the entire composition a definite, detailed, logical 
plan, exhibiting speculative idealism associated with a compre- 
hensive synthesis. Were the notion of this critic fairly carried 
out, it might be applied to any of the first three Gospels, of which 
it could be shewn by an analogous process, that they develop the 
contents of the Logos-idea. Apply Baur’s argument fairly, and 
it proves too much. 

Before leaving the topic, it will be expedient to examine 
Strauss’ assertion respecting the Baptist, viz., that the evangelist 
has given his own style to the prophet of the wilderness; and that 
he is even responsible, to a large extent, for the matter as well as 
the manner of what the Baptist utters. There are two passages on 
which this charge is founded; viz., i. 16, ff., ii. 31-36. With 
these may be considered another of the same kind, where it is 
said that the writer is responsible for the matter of a discourse 
attributed to Jesus, 1. 16-21. 
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“ John bare witness of Him, and cried, saying, This was He of 
whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred before me: 
for He was before me. And of His fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace. For the law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared Him. And this is the record of John, when 
the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
Who art thou? And he confessed, and denied not; but confessed, 
Iam not the Christ. And they asked him, What then? Art 
thou Elias? And he saith, Iam not. Art thou that prophet? 
And he answered, No. ‘Then said they unto him, Who art thou? 
that we may give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest 
thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet 
Esaias” (1. 15-23). In relation to this passage it is manifest, 
that the words of the sixteenth verse, and especially seis mavtes, 
were not spoken by the Baptist, since they are at variance with 
the knowledge he had of Jesus’ person and dignity. They must 
therefore be attributed to the evangelist himself. The writer’s 
reflections concerning the person of Christ continue to the 
eighteenth verse inclusive; and the words of the sixteenth belong 
immediately to those of the fourteenth. In the fifteenth, the 
Baptist’s testimony is introduced as confirmatory of the truth of a 
statement just made respecting Jesus. The correctness of this 
exegesis will be apparent to him who compares the tv do€av 
avtod and the wAnpys yapitos Kal adnOeias of the fourteenth 
verse, with the €« Tod mANp@paTos avTOU 1)mEis TaVTES, K. T. ds 
of the sixteenth. Thus the writer, having introduced the language 
of John the Baptist in corroboration of his own sentiments—lan- 
guage important in his view, inasmuch as he had been a disciple 
of that very John —returns to his own reflections, without marking 
the transition. 

‘He that cometh from above is above all: he that is of the 
earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: He that cometh from 
heaven is above all. And what He hath seen and heard, that He 
testifieth ; and no man receiveth His testimony. He that hath 
received His testimony hath set to his seal that God is true. For 
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He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God: for God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto Him. The F ather loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into His hand. He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him” (iii. 31-36). It is wholly improbable that these are the 
words of John the Baptist. Nor can it be satisfactorily shewn 
that the writer intended them to be understood as his words. Hence 
they must be explained on the same principle as the preceding 
passage. The evangelist continues the idea expressed by John, 
explaining and amplifying it from the maturity of his own know- 
ledge and experience. The transition indeed is not marked. It 
is silently made. But there is sufficient internal evidence to shew, 
that the evangelist’s own reflections commence at the thirty-first 
verse, and are continued till the thirty-sixth. Should it be in- 
sisted by any, that the reflections of the writer are mingled with 
the Baptist’s discourse in a manner which excludes a distinct 
separation of the respective elements, as John enlarges the ideas 
originally expressed by the Baptist, no valid objection could be 
urged against the view, though the former explanation seems to 
us the preferable one. 

“‘ For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into the world to 
condemn the world; but that the world through Him might be 
be saved. He that believeth on Him is not condemned: but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to 
the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the Tight, that his deeds may be made manifest, 
that they are wrought in God” (iii. 16-21). Here the difficulty 
hes in determining, whether the words in question form a con- 
tinuation of the Saviour’s discourse with Nicodemus, or the reflec- 
tions of the evangelist himself, in the form of an expansion of the 
idea just uttered by Jesus. Several circumstances may be urged 
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in favour of both. But we are inclined to think that there is also, 
in the present case, an insensible transition from the conversation 
of Jesus to the writer’s own thoughts and language. In Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians there is a like transition, which Tholuck 
has appropriately compared with the present; while the first epistle 
of John shews this peculiarity to belong to the writer. Without 
marking the transition, the evangelist passes at once, and imper- 
ceptibly, from the direct utterances of the Saviour to the statement 
of his own ideas. He added new thoughts suggested by those of 
the Saviour, and in continuation of them—thoughts naturally 
introduced, forming an appropriate conclusion to the discourse. 
It is true that the conference breaks off abruptly at the fifteenth 
verse, according to this interpretation; but it is apparent that the 
whole has not been recorded. Leading ideas are given, and that 
too, probably in the original form they were delivered in; but 
explanations were perhaps subjoined, which have not been pre- 
served by the writer. 

This view of the passage is recommended by the fact that the 
dialogue ceases, and that the terms povoyevrs, nyamnaey (verse 16), 
and i#yarnoav (verse 20), belong to John’s terminology. But 
there is no substantial difference between the two explanations of 
the passage, except on the implied assumption that an apostle was 
not the writer. Whence did John derive the ideas contained in 
verses 16-21? They could not have been the product of his own 
unaided reflection. They were derived from intercourse with the 
Redeemer. The Spirit promised to the disciples assisted in their 
conception. 

If the conversation with Nicodemus contain sufficient internal 
evidence to shew that it took place in the manner related, the 
question need not be proposed how the evangelist came to the 
knowledge of it. It was held by night, and no witnesses were 
present of a disposition which Nicodemus had to fear; but there 
is not a word in the entire narrative proving that none were 
there except Jesus and the Jewish rabbi. As far as the record is 
concerned, other parties may have been at the interview. It 
excludes such individuals alone as Nicodemus feared or suspected. 

There will be no substantial difference between the two views 
of this passage, to which allusion has been made, in the eye of the 
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true expositor, who regards the writer as filled with the Spirit of 
Christ; for in this aspect of the case, the sentiments of John were 
not so much his own independent conclusions, as the reflection of 
the Redeemer’s image within him. 

Another point of difference between the discourses in John and 
the synoptists, is the want of parables in the former as compared 
with the latter. We are informed by some critics, that there is 
nothing of the gnomic and parabolic in our Gospel, such as was 
usual in the East; but, on the contrary, there are long discourses 
of an artificial, dialectic character, which could scarcely be retained 
in the memory, or faithfully reproduced bya hearer. Nor is there 
any point in them which might serve to fasten them in the recol- 
lection. Rather are they pervaded by an uniform sameness. The 
object which the evangelist had in view, the supposition that the 
evangelical tradition embodied in other Gospels was known to his 
readers, and the more advanced period of Christianity at which 
his Gospel appeared, will account for this diversity. Writing for 
more cultivated Gentile-Christians, John selected discourses in 
which the form suited to the dull apprehension of the first Christ- 
ians was not prominent. Yet there are some discourses and expres- 
sions possessing a gnomological, or parabolic character, such as 
x. 1 ff; xv. 1 ff; 11. 8; iv. 34-38; ix. 39; xvi. 21. A gnome 
is found in iii. 27, and a parabolic sentence in ii. 29. which are 
suitable to the character and style of the Baptist. 

We deem it unnecessary to specify other individual points urged 
against the authenticity of the discourses and dialogues introduced 
into John’s Gospel. That they are different, both in matter and 
form, from those of the synoptists is apparent; but it remains to 
be proved that the difference is of a character to evince their 
freeness or fictitiousness as compositions of the evangelist. It has 
not yet been proved that they are contrary to the laws of verisimi- 
litude, or of a memory, like John’s, aided by divine influence. 
Here the negative criticism directed against our Gospel has failed 
to educe satisfactory results. ‘‘ It is certain,” says Baumgarten- 
Crusius, ‘that Christ spake even so as the fourth Gospel repre- 
sents Him........ Of that which the narrator could call his own 
with entire propriety, he has incorporated nothing.” 
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We shall now condense some of the considerations already 
adduced in a scattered form, converting them into positive cir- 
cumstances in favour of the Gospel’s authenticity, and adding 
others not yet mentioned. 

1. The writer expressly styles himself an immediate disciple of 
the Lord (i. 14), and an eye-witness (xix. 34). This eye-witness 
of the closing scenes of Jesus’ life is identical with the beloved 
disciple (xix. 25-27), to whom the Master, before expiring on the 
cross, affectionately consigned his earthly parent (xxi. 24). There 
ean be little doubt, that the beloved disciple was none other than 
the apostle John ; for the three who shared the Saviour’s intimacy 
were Peter, James, and John. He cannot have been the first, 
because Peter is generally designated by name, and expressly 
distinguished from the disciple whom Jesus loved (xiii. 24; xx. 2). 
We are therefore shut up toa choice between the two sons of 
Zebedee. He cannot have been James, because John lived to old 
age, as is implied in the twenty-first chapter of our Gospel, and 
embodied in early tradition; while his brother was killed by 
Herod Agrippa about ten years after the ascension. The connec- 
tion between the beloved disciple and Peter, as it appears in the 
Gospel, viewed along with the intimacy between Peter and John 
appearing in the Acts of the Apostles, sufficiently proves that 
John was the beloved disciple. 

The mode in which the evangelist designates himself, avoiding 
all mention of his name, may be attributed to humility and 
modesty. He refrains from the very appearance of magnifying 
himself as the disciple whom his Master loved. 

Some have supposed that the unknown writer who composed 
the Gospel adopted this manner of expression because he wrote in 
John’s name, and wished the work to be regarded as the apostle’s. 
But it is quite improbable that a forger should follow this way of 
indicating the apostle he wished to personate. He would rather 
have employed a direct and definite method of marking him whom 
he wished to be considered the author. He would have given the 
appellation John once at least, instead of employing a circuitous 
process which the readers could not have understood without 
difficulty; for in the latter case they must have instituted a process 
of reasoning and inference aided by other books of the New 
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Testament, for the purpose of perceiving the real person indicated. 
We can readily explain how John himself could so speak without 
naming himself; but it is not easy to see the probability of a later 
writer following the same course, because it must have contributed 
to weaken the impression he meant to leave on the minds of 
readers. The apostle might well be satisfied with the indirect, 
concealed mode of allusion to himself, because the persons among 
whom he had lived so long, and for whom he chiefly wrote, 
were already acquainted with the authorship. They needed no 
express or definite specification of the writer; and the apostle 
could therefore consult his own feelings, and draw a veil of modesty 
over himself. 

The truth of these remarks is abundantly confirmed by the 
fact, that the earliest tradition of the Christian church identifies 
the beloved disciple with the apostle John. Not a trace of 
departure from the uniformity of the tradition is to be met with. 
It must therefore be contemporary with the Gospel’s publica- 
tion, having been derived from the author himself, from those 
into whose hands he first gave the Gospel, or from the early 
readers of it, who may have known the fact independently of the 
apostle. 

We deem it superfluous to allude to the attempts of Liitzel- 
berger, Weisse, and Baur to set aside this argument, because 
they are too futile to merit attention. 

2. The manner in which John the Baptist is mentioned attests 
the authenticity. Although he is named about twenty times, the 
epithet 0 Bamtiorys, affixed by the synoptists to distinguish him 
from John the apostle, is never put. And yet the evangelist 
carefully distinguishes the two Judases (xiv.22). So also he 
writes Peter, or Simon Peter, but not Simon alone, except where 
the name is first introduced. If then the author were different 
from the apostle John, why did he not carefully distinguish 
him from the other John, by appending 6 Bamtiorys to the 
latter? Is it not natural to suppose, that being himself the other 
John of the evangelical history, he did not consider it necessary 
to make the separation apparent. Surely an impostor would have 
guarded against this mode of expression, and imitated the synop- 
tists in drawing a line between the two Johns. 
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3. The manner in which the writer marks the ideas entertained 
by the disciples of Jesus’ words and deeds, implies an interest in 
the subject which could only be felt by a surviving eye-witness. 
The natural method which any other than an eye-witness would 
have followed, could scarcely have been that of the Gospel. A 
person guilty of imposture would have combined his own inter- 
pretation with the utterances of Jesus. His own subjective views 
would have been put forward as the views of the divine Actor, 
which the disciples generally misunderstood. It was meet for an 
apostle to separate the mistakes into which himself and his asso- 
ciates had formerly fallen, from the real meaning and object of 
Jesus as correctly apprehended at a subsequent period; but an 
external individual occupying a position altogether distant from 
the scenes he describes, would not have distinguished the earlier 
from the later conceptions. The latter alone would have been 
stated directly. 

4. Internal evidence proves that the author wasa Jew. Hence 
he refers to the fulfilment of Old Testament declarations in the 
life of Jesus, and in his manner of quotation evinces an acquaint- 
ance with the original text of the Old Testament, which shews he 
belonged to Palestine. The evangelist gives his own version of 
these passages oftener than the Septuagint translation, so that he 
could not have been a Gentile Christian belonging to the second 
century, but a native Palestinian Jew. [Even an educated Alex- 
andrian Jew could scarcely have done this, being accustomed to 
the Hellenistic language, and the use of the Old Testament in it 
alone. In confirmation of this statement, we refer to such passages 
as xii. 40; xiil.8; xix.37, where, although the evangelist may 
possibly have had the Septuagint before him, he has special 
regard to the original, and makes his own translation accordingly. 
He must therefore have been a Palestinian by birth, and received 
the usual education of the country. 

5. Several peculiarities in the Gospel point to an eye-witness. 
Thus a freshness of recollection is prominent in the description of 
various scenes which must have been indelibly imprinted on the 
mind of an eye-witness, 1.37-40; xii. 1-11; xvii. 10-16, 25-27; 
xx.3-10. There is also a minute specification of the time and 
place at which occurrences took place, which forms a striking 
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contrast to the vague notices of the synoptists. It is true that 
the Gospel, in accordance with the great doctrinal purpose for 
which it was chiefly written, contains fewer historical notices 
than the synoptists; yet the very fact of these minute particulars 
being occasionally introduced, points to an eye-witness whose 
mind, though occupied with doctrine, would almost unconsciously 
glance at subordinate and secondary points. Such things would 
slip from him imperceptibly, while he was carried back to scenes 
and discourses at which he was present. All this is unlike literary 
imposture, especially a work conceived and executed in the spirit 
of a doctrinal mysticism or speculative theosophy. 

6. The concluding clause of the thirty-first of the fourteenth 
chapter, ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence,” shews that the writer was an 
eye-witness, and that he has faithfully reproduced the discourses 
of Jesus with which it is connected. It should be observed, that 
the command of Jesus to his disciples to rise up from the table 
and depart thence, did not imply reluctance on His part to submit 
to the will of His heavenly Father. Having discoursed to the 
friends He had selected on earth, He was now ready to meet his 
sufferings. And yet the conversation is continued immediately 
after. The words in question interrupt the current of it. They 
come in quite unexpectedly. It is difficult to account for their 
introduction on the assumption of the Gospel’s first appearance 
in the second century, especially as there is nothing in the suc- 
ceeding narrative to indicate immediate complance with the 
command. On the hypothesis of the writer’s presence, all is 
natural and easy of explanation; while it is exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to account for the introduction of the words in 
question into the midst of a most affecting conversation on any 
other supposition, inasmuch as they break the thread of it. The 
parting words of Jesus must have left a lasting impression on the 
minds of his apostles. The circumstances and season in which 
they were uttered conspired to invest them with surpassing 
solemnity. It was midnight when these disciples, in the solitary 
chamber, received the promise of the Saviour’s peace, and héard 
from his lips those affecting words that still speak so powerfully 
to the highest emotions of the human heart. Whether the 
disciples rose up immediately from the table and departed, or 
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whether they were detained a little longer by the Saviour’s love 
as if he were reluctant to leave them, it is apparent that the 
command to arise was vividly remembered in connection with 
the discourses. It had no natural association with the latter, 
though it had an historical connection with them. Now if the 
discourses were the free compositions of a later writer, to what 
cause is the insertion of this clause owing? It disturbs the 
uniformity. Its presence creates a difficulty. Hence the position 
it occupies is a strong presumption in favour of the historical 
truth of the discourses in whose midst it is found. One present 
in the chamber, remembering the discourses, would have recol- 
lected it ; but a later writer freely composing the long conversa- 
tion in question, would have placed the clause at the end. Or 
could we suppose him to have inserted it in its present place, he 
would have made some statement to obviate its apparent anomaly 
in regard to what follows, either that the Master and his disciples 
did rise forthwith from the table and had the following conversa- 
tion on the way to the garden; or that His love, unwilling to 
leave them, prevented an immediate departure from the room, 
till the divine Speaker had poured into their hearts other words 
of instructive and consolatory import in the same chamber. Thus, 
so far from the clause disproving the Gospel’s authenticity, as 
Strauss and Baur assume, it has an opposite bearing. 

In bringing our remarks on the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel to a close, we cannot refrain from expressing our deep and 
growing conviction of the historical fidelity by which the sacred 
document is pervaded. That it bears the impress of the beloved 
disciple, fresh and vivid from his tender spirit, appears to us 
unquestionable. And that it purports to be from his pen is not 
less apparent. ‘There are, it is true, difficulties connected with it 
which may never be satisfactorily resolved, amid our ignorance 
of the circumstances in which it appeared; but such difficulties 
belong in part to every ancient book, and are immeasurably 
increased in the present case, on the supposition of our Gospel 
having originated in the second century on Hellenistic ground. 
The man who could exhibit such a portrait of Christ from his 
own reflection and fancy at that later period, must have been 
a prodigy to which the century presents nothing approaching 
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to a parallel; for it need not be told how barren that century was 
in individuals of creative intellect and large heart, like the author 
of the document in question. And then it must be maimtained, 
not only that he produced a work equally removed from the 
anthropomorphic, material religiousness, as from the narrow intel- 
lectuality of his day, but that he remained in miraculous conceal- 
ment. The spirit, elevated so far above his countrymen and 
contemporaries, giving utterance to such aspects of Christ’s 
character as have attracted universal humanity in all future time, 
continued unknown. Exerting, as he did, immeasurable influence 
on the consciousness of the Christian church, he was always 
buried in impenetrable obscurity. And yet he was able to 
procure universal acceptance for his work as though it really 
belonged to an apostolic time, and to an eye-witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. He completely sueceeded im his imposture. The 
few great ideas which he clothed with flesh and blood, commended 
themselves with astonishing readiness to the mind and heart of 
the Christian world, undetected in their source, age, and aim. 
Those who can believe all this, with Baur and his school, have 
renounced all claim to genuine historical criticism, by abandoning 
themselves to a reckless caprice, where calmness of investigation 
and unbiassed love of truth are entirely wanting. ‘* This produc- 
tion,” says the vigorous-minded Baumgarten-Crusius, ‘‘ could not 
have been a concerted, systematic forgery, for such it must have 
been if it did not stand in actual connection with the person of 
John. It is undeniable that the author meant to be regarded as 
John. But who can concede, that in the oldest church so enor- 
mous a falsehood under an apostolic name was possible—the 
fabrication of a Gospel not mixed with fables, or with single, 
distorted, or invented utterances of Jesus, but on the contrary, of 
such a Gospel as appeared to break loose entirely from the uni- 
versal evangelic basis? Besides, who would expect from the 
church that it could allow itself to be deceived to such a degree, 
as to convert something in this way into a leading, fundamental 
book, in which notwithstanding some recollections of the real 
John must have remained? On the supposition of so great a 
deception, it was no more than consistent to deny the existence of 
an Kphesian John. Moreover, since the middle of the second 
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century, and that too first of all in those very districts, ecclesiasti- 
cal deliberations had been usual, and parties, churches, countries, 
had begun to keep a mutual watch on one another. And yet 
there are only the Alogi among the parties who spoke against 
the writings of John as if they were a forgery; very unfortunate 
indeed in their positive result, that Cerinthus composed them; a 
party, besides, who belonged to the school rather than the church. 
We may even conjecture that perhaps they were not at all a 
proper ecclesiastical party; as Christian and heathen elements 
were often found together in sects down to the fourth century. 
History too knows not of the least acceptance which the Alogi 
had. But it is surely a strong historic testimony in favour of 
John’s Gospel, that it continued, yea that it kept its ground with a 
reputation always increasing; while the very rich literature of 
the second century perished with few exceptions".” 


IV. The immediate Occasion and Object of the Gospel. 

In a fragment of Clemens Alexandrinus preserved by Euse- 
bius*, we meet with a tradition that John, last of all, perceiving 
that carnal things were sufficiently made known in the Gospels, 
being encouraged by his familiar friends, and urged by the Spirit, 
wrote a spiritual Gospel. A similar account is given by the 
anonymous author of a Fragment on the Canon, in Muratori, 
where these intimate friends of the apostle who persuaded him to 
write, are specified as the immediate disciples of Jesus, and 
bishopst. The tradition is repeated, enlarged, and altered by 
subsequent writers, such as Jerome"; but if it be founded in 
truth, the oldest form of it is the most probable. We do not 
think that the tradition of the oldest elders related by Clement 
is accurate in the very shape it appears in under Eusebius’ hands, 
where the carnal Gospels are evidently restricted to the three 
canonical books. In the time of John, many Gospels, chiefly oral, 
were current; and therefore the tradition given by Clement could 
only mean that John found none of the existing Gospels suited 
to his purposes and to the wants of his age; for which reason 
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he wrote his own. It is quite consistent with this fact to believe, 
that the apostle had not the three written Gospels before him, 
though he was familiar with the evangelical traditions from which 
they were principally extracted. Nor is there any thing in the 
fourth Gospel itself incongruous with the account as thus explained, 
and as divested of its later form. The substance and tenor of the 
sacred book agree with the tradition substantially. John’s fami- 
liar acquaintances, among whom were disciples of Jesus, may 
very naturally have requested him to write a Gospel. The 
promptings of his mind excited by the Spirit accorded. Thus 
both external and internal impulses united im inducing him to 
undertake the work. The attempts that have been made to 
discredit the tradition in question appear to us gratuitous. There 
is certainly nothing improbable in the substance of it; for even in 
the second century, several of the Redeemer’s disciples were at 
Ephesus, as we learn from Eusebius. Whether those who 
requested him to write the Gospel were the persons whom he 
particularly addresses in the words of xix.35, xx.31, is a point 
worth considering; as also, whether they be specially introduced 
in 1. 14 ff. and xxi. 24. It is not at all unlikely that the reference 
is to them in oidapev, 6Te adnOijs, K. 7. 2X, words not written by 
John himself, but containing the attestation of fellow-disciples, 
even of such as may have had part in requesting him to write a 
Gospel. 

The olject which the apostle had in view is thus stated by 
himself: ‘ These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might have 
life through His name.” He meant to prove that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God, and at the same time to convince his 
readers, that faith in the person and doctrine of Jesus is the 
source of true happiness. Thus his design was a general one, 
similar to that of the other evangelists, who doubtless wrote with 
the view of extending and establishing the faith as it is in Jesus. 

In conformity with this general object have the materials been 
selected and arranged. Thus the apostle adduces— 

The testimony of John the Baptist, who, emphatically disclaim- 
ing his own Messiahship, referred the Jews to Jesus as the long- 
expected Redeemer of the world. 
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His own testimony is also given. 

The works which he did, especially the miracles, also attested 
his divine mission and power. 

The accomplishment of Old Testament prophecies in the person 
and ministry of Jesus is next recorded. 

Discourses are narrated, whose purport is to shew the dignity 
and divinity of His person as the only Mediator. 

His doctrine and work are presented in an aspect of spiritual 
comprehensiveness towards Jews and Gentiles, which has a 
similar tendency to exhibit Him as the Son of God, the incarnate 
Logos—one with the Father;—or, in other words, the Messiah 
long announced. 

But it has been thought, that in addition to the prominent 
purpose of the writer as stated by himself, he had another sub- 
ordinate object. The general scope does not exclude a particular 
one. He may even have had several secondary designs. That 
he had a particular, in addition to the leading object, has been 
commonly inferred from the nature and contents of the Gospel 
itself. But in determining what it was, there has not been 
unanimity of opimion. Let us therefore inquire into the special 
scope. 


i. It has been frequently believed that the special object was 
polemic—the apostle intending to oppose and refute certain 
erroneous sentiments. 

(a) Some think that he designed to refute the Ebionites or 
Judaising Christians, who united the carnal peculiarities of the 
Jewish with those of the Christian religion, applying the common 
Jewish representation of the Messiah to Jesus, and considering 
Him to be no more than a man. This was the opinion of 
Epiphanius, Jerome, Oeder, and L. Lange, though they assume, 
at the same time, that the Ebionites were not the only heretics 
against whom the apostle wrote. 

(6) Others think that he wrote against the Gnostics, especially 
Cerinthus, the Docetae, the Nicolaitans. This opinion is found 
im Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Jerome, Oeder, Oporinus, Kuhn, Mos- 
heim, and Dr. H. Owen. 

(c) A third hypothesis is, that the Gospel was intended to 
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counteract the views held by the Zabians, or followers of John 
the Baptist. So Grotius, Schlichting, Wolzogen, Herder, Over- 
beck; while Michaelis, Storr, Schmidt, Hug, and Kleuker, include 
the Gnosties as well as the Zabians. 

Let us proceed to examine these several hypotheses in detail: — 

(a) We do not deny that the Gospel before us is opposed to 
the views of those strongly-Judaising Christians. It contains 
spiritual doctrines unlike the one-sided views peculiar to the 
heretical party in question. The comprehensive, universal 
system advocated by the writer, harmonises with the creed of 
Paul, rather than that of the persons who opposed the apostle of 
the Gentiles with so much bitterness. ‘The passages adduced in 
favour of the hypothesis, such as 1.13, 17; 11.3; iv.21; v.9 ff; 
vi. 32; x.16, are indeed of an opposite character and spirit to 
Ebionitism; but there is nothing in them, or in any other part of 
the Gospel, that shews an apparent design to refute the heresy in 
question, or presents a marked antithesis to its essential elements. 
The polemic reference to such narrow legalism is too remote 
to justify the assumption of an express refutation. It is not 
impressed on the contents nor shadowed forth in the plan of the 
work. All that can be affirmed with safety is, that the doctrine 
it contains is of a contrary tendency to the Ebionitish creed. 
Pure Christianity is necessarily adverse to Jewish errors. But it 
is likewise adverse to all error; and there is no more evidence in 
the document itself that it was specially meant to refute the 
Ebionite heresy, than many others Hence the hypothesis must 
be rejected as untenable. 

(6) That John intended to oppose Cerinthus specially, or the 
gnosis developed by him out of Judaism, cannot be rendered 
probable, except the sentiment be so modified as to lose its definite- 
ness. Amid the contradictory accounts of Cerinthus’ doctrine 
left us by the fathers, it is very difficult to ascertain his exact 
belief. Irenaeus has not represented his opinions correctly, in 
several important particulars; or he has given, at least, a partial 
view of them. Neither can Epiphanius be relied on as a true 
witness. Cerinthus seems to have taught, that the supreme Logos 
or Spirit of God first umited itself with the man Jesus at His 
baptism; but that the Logos was separated from Him at the com- 
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mencement of his sufferings, and reascended to the Father. Hence 
the union of the human and the divine was not permanent or 
abiding in His person. In opposition to this leading tenet of 
Cerinthus, it is conjectured that the apostle presents the essential, 
constant, inseparable union of the two natures in Messiah’s person. 
The Logos became incarnate; and the connection then formed was 
of no temporary kind. The prologue of the Gospel is therefore 
thought to be specially directed against the tenets of this heresiarch. 
But we need to be better acquainted with the sentiments of this 
person before the opinion that John’s motive was to oppose him, can 
be made at all probable; since there is no obvious antagonism in the 
didactic statements of the Gospel to the chief dogma in his creed. 
Although some verses in the prologue may be considered as point- 
ing directly at Cerinthism, they lack definiteness when so viewed, 
not to mention that they are inadequate counter-statements. In 
the light of propositions specially levelled against it, they are some- 
what vague and indistinct. Indeed we cannot doubt that if the 
Gospel had been chiefly designed to counteract the peculiar tenets 
of this heretic, its form would have been different in many places. 
How could the apostle have allowed such a passage as 1. 32, etc. 
to stand as it is, since it appears to favour the notion of Cerinthus? 
And in the history of Christ’s passion and death, surely there 
must have been some intelligible allusions to the nature of the 
sufferer remaining as it was. In short, the Gospel is not pervaded 
by antagonism to Cerinthus. A few passages may have been 
intended to refute such sentiments as he held; but the production, 
as a whole, bears no hostile aspect to them. It does not adduce 
certain truths in a manner indicative of design, on the part of the 
author, to confute them in particular. 

Others imagine, that the Gospel was chiefly directed against the 
Docetae, or those who held that the entire human appearance of 
Christ was a mere vision, and thus denied the reality of His 
humanity by insisting on the appearance of a body belonging to 
Him. 

This view is more plausible than any of the preceding. There 
are parts of the Gospel which seem to be directly opposed to 
Docetism, such as the following, to which attention is drawn by 
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several writers: i. 14; xix. 34; xx. 20,27. And yet they may 
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be readily explained irrespectively of an antithesis to the heresy in 
question. Even granting that they were designedly opposed to 
it, that fact will not prove that the entire Gospel was wholly, or 
chiefly meant to refute the particular heresy. Its plan and contents 
are not arranged so as to presuppose opposition. Whatever may 
be said of some passages, which may have been pertinently em- 
ployed against Docetism, the specific object does not appear through- 
out the work. The epistles of John favour the anti-docetic view, 
as far as they are concerned; particularly the first, which is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been written in the same circumstances 
with the Gospel. But the same purpose need not be attributed 
to both. Rather does it seem an unnecessary task in an author to 
compose two works with the same design. 

The most ingenious advocacy of this view is exhibited by 
Scheckenburger*, who labours to shew that the important facts in 
the life of Jesus omitted by the writer, are best explained by the 
designed anti-tendency of the entire Gospel. His proof, however, 
does not appear strong enough to sustain the hypothesis; and it 
were superfluous to allude to it any farther than to pronounce 
Liicke’sY refutation successful. 

Irenaeus includes the Nicolaitans among those whom John 
undertook to refute in the Gospel. We are unable to discover 
any foundation for this, except the single place in the Apocalypse, 
where the Nicolaitans are introduced. That they should not be 
classed with the Gnostics, as this ancient father placed them, is 
universally admitted. Nor is it at all clear that they formed a 
particular sect. It is more probable that the name is figurative, 
describing certain false teachers in the time of John, who main- 
tained obnoxious doctrines. ‘Their origin and tenets are involved 
in great obscurity; and it is most unlikely that the apostle wrote 
his Gospel in opposition to them. 

(c) The polemic allusion to those who held John the Baptist in 
such high veneration as to reckon him the Messiah, has found 
many advocates. References to them are discovered in John i. 7, 
8, 9, where it is emphatically and repeatedly stated, that the 
Baptist was not the Enlightener of the world. The evangelist, it 
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is said, has also selected discourses of Jesus containing declarations 
of His superiority to John, and admissions of the latter’s inferiority 
by himself (i. 15, 20-31; i. 26-36; v. 34-37; x. 41). We 
know little of this sect. Traces of it indeed have been sought 
in various parts of the New Testament, such as Luke i. 15; Acts 
xill, 25; xvill. 25; xix. 1, etc.; but the persons there designated 
were not enemies to Christianity, but merely ignorant of it— 
knowing none other baptism than John’s. As far as appears, 
they were desirous to learn the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; 
and when they did learn them, they may have adopted, rather 
than combated them. Nor is there any historic proof that they 
assumed an antagonistic attitude to the Christian religion in Asia 
Minor when John wrote his gospel. He may have been anxious 
to win them over to the truth, because their belief exhibited 
favourable points of union with it. In short, the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Recognitions, whose composition belongs to the third century, 
where they are mentioned as a Jewish sect along with the Sadducees 
and Samaritans, are too uncertain evidence for the fact that they 
existed as a sect in the time of the apostles, and regarded the 
Baptist as the Messiah. Whether the Zabians, or disciples of 
John, of whom Norberg’ first published a clear account, be con- 
nected with, or descended from, the ancient sect can scarcely be 
ascertained at the present day. Every circumstance is more 
favourable to the view of such as deny any historical connection 
between them and the early disciples of the Baptist. Now, where 
so little is known, there can be no satisfactory proof that the 
apostle wrote against the Zabians, especially since the very exist- 
ence of them in the capacity of a sect hostile to Christianity in 
Asia Minor, during the life of the last surviving apostle, cannot 
be established. All the passages supposed to apply directly to 
them, admit of a better explanation on other grounds. 

We have thus glanced at all the hypotheses maintaining that 
John’s object in writing was polemical, and have seen that they 
are improbable. No clear, indubitable evidence in favour of any 
one of them, or of several together, has yet been furnished by 
their advocates. While some truth may lie at their basis, they are 
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certainly untenable in the mode in which they have been presented. 
They are too specific and definite. They reduce the scope of the 
sacred document toa point too insignificant. If adopted, arti- 
ficial analysis of the plan pervading the Gospel must follow— 
analysis obscure and shadowy. Each one of them is too narrow 
a bed to stretch the evangelical document on. To be adapted to 
any or all of them, violence must be done to it. A few expres- 
sions here and there are no good foundation for the assumption of 

designed antagonism in the body of the Gospel. Purpose in 

writing implies a defined plan, which will not lie hid from the 

reader throughout the greater part of the work; whereas, in the 

case of these hypotheses, it is very difficult to trace continued 

antagonistic reference. Truth is stated, propositions are advanced 

which do confute the errors mentioned, some of them constituting 

a very happy antithesis; but in the absence of other phenomena, 

it cannot be thence inferred, that it was John’s design particularly | 
to oppose those errors. We conclude then, that the object of the 

Gospel was not a doctrinal-polemic one. The author wrote 

expressly neither against heretical men nor false opinions. 


ii. Others have supposed, that the Gospel before us was written 
with the view of supplying things wanting in the other three 
evangelists. John intended to complete the evangelical history 
by furnishing many additional events in the life of our Lord; and 
especially by relating many discourses omitted by the synoptists. 
This opinion is very ancient. It is found in Eusebius, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and Jerome. In modern times it has been adopted 
by Storr, Hug, Feilmoser, and others. 

The words of Eusebius are*: ‘But after Mark and Luke had 
already published their Gospels, they say that John, who during 
all this time was proclaiming the Gospel without writing, at length 
proceeded to write it for the following reason:—The three Gospels 
previously written having been distributed among all, and also 
handed to him, they say that he admitted them, giving his tes- 
timony to their truth, but that there was only wanting in the 
narrative the account of the things done by Christ, among the first 
of his deeds, and at the commencement of the Gospel. And this 
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was the truth ..... For these reasons the apostle John, it is 
said, being entreated to undertake it, wrote the account of the 
time not recorded by the former evangelists, and the deeds done 
by our Saviour, which they have passed by (for these were the 
events that occurred before the imprisonment ef the Baptist); 
and this very fact is intimated by him, when he says, ‘this 
beginning of miracles Jesus made’; and then proceeds to make 
mention of the Baptist in the midst of our Lord’s deeds, as John 
was at that time ‘baptising at Aenon near Salim.’ He plainly 
also shows this in the words, ‘John was not yet cast into prison.’ 
The apostle therefore, in his Gospel, gives the deeds of Jesus 
before the Baptist was cast into prison; but the other three evan- 
gelists mention the circumstances after that event. One who 
attends to these circumstances can no longer entertain the opinion 
that the Gospels are at variance with each other, as the Gospel of 
John comprehends the first events of Christ, but the others the 
history that took place at the latter part of the time. It is 
probable therefore, that for these reasons John has passed by in 
silence the genealogy of our Lord, because it was written by 
Matthew and Luke, but that he commenced with the doctrine of 
the divinity, as a part reserved for him by the divine Spirit, as if 
for a superior.” The repetition of the word gaat in this paragraph 
shews, that the view here given by Eusebius was older than his 
time. It was a report or a tradition. The proof of it drawn from 
the Gospel itself is obviously weak. No authority can be attached 
to an opinion thus handed down by the historian with the insuf- 
ficient traditional evidence adduced. 

To the same effect writes Theodore of Mopsuestia: ‘‘ The Chris- 
tians of Asia having a great opinion of the abilities and faithful- 
ness of John, and considering that he had been with Jesus from 
the beginning even before Matthew, and that he had been greatly 
favoured by the Lord, brought to him the other books of the 
Gospels, desiring to know his opinion concerning them. And he 
declared his approbation of them, saying, that what they had 
written was agreeable to truth; but that some miracles, which 
might be of great use if recorded, were omitted. He said more- 
over, that whereas they had written of the coming of Christ in 
the flesh, it was fit that the things concerning his divinity also 
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should be recorded. The brethren thereupon earnestly desired 
him to write those things which he esteemed needful to be known, 
and which he saw to have been omitted by the rest: with which 
request he complied.” Here the tradition has received a some- 
what different form. 

Jerome was the means of establishing the tradition in the West. 
«‘ Another reason of his (John’s) writing is also mentioned; which 
is, that after having read the volumes of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, he expressed his approbation of their history as true, but 
observed, that they had recorded an account of but one year of 
our Lord’s ministry, even the last, after the imprisonment of 
John, in which year also he suffered. Omitting therefore that 
year, the history of which had been written by the other three, he 
related the acts of the preceding time before John was shut up in 
prison, as may appear to those who read the volumes of the four 
evangelists; which may serve to account for the seeming dif 
ference between John and the rest °.” 

According to this hypothesis, the apostle had the three Gospels 
before him, and studiously wrote with the view of supplementing 
them. ‘Those who desire to see an ingeniously elaborate attempt 
to establish it, may peruse Hug’s introduction, where all that 
acuteness could supply is brought together in its favour. But 
although it is manifest that John has generally related discourses 
and miracles of Christ omitted by his predecessors, yet weighty 
considerations, unfavourable to the hypothesis, will readily suggest 
themselves to the inquirer. 

1. John has many things in common with the other evangelists, 
such as 
John i116. Luke xix.46. Mark xi.17. Matt. xxi. 13. 
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John xii. 7.8. Luke Mark Matt. xxvi. 11.12. 
xi1.25. — — Evi. 25; x. 39: 
xii. 20. x: 16. — x. 40. 
xiv. 13. — — xvii. 19, ete. 
xvi. 2! — — xxvii. 18, ete. 
xvii. 10. — — xxvi: 51, ete. 


2. We should have expected, and it is quite probable, that 
John would have stated this in the introduction or close of his 
Gospel. When he was writing the words in xx.81, it could 
scarcely have been avoided. 

3. The narratives of the apostle differ so much from those of 
the synoptists, especially in regard to the scene and duration of 
Christ’s ministry, as even to assume the appearance of being 
contradictory. The first three confine his ministry almost wholly 
to Galilee, while John places it in Judea. They mention but one 
journey to Jerusalem before the crucifixion; while he gives 
a successive account of several. Thus they materially disagree 
in fixing the duration of his public employment. Surely there is 
no appearance in this of supplying the defects of the evangelists, 
in the absence too of the least hint of it. The fact must rather 
have perplexed his readers. Doubtless the writer would have 
avoided these discrepancies, or at least have obviated misapprehen- 
sion on the part of his readers, by plainly declaring his purpose. 

4. The Gospel bears internal evidence of being an original 
work, complete in itself, without direct or indirect relation to any 
others. It has no discernible supplementary character. 

5. Were this hypothesis true, we should have expected John 
to retouch and illustrate several things left indefinite or obscure 
in the synoptists. J*or example, the sermon on the mount, which 
greatly requires definiteness, would probably have been noticed. 

6. Not only is it incapable of proof, but improbable, that the 
synoptical Gospels could have been so commonly and widely 
circulated in the time of John as this hypothesis presupposes. The 
early churches were then instructed in Christianity not so much 
by written documents, as by oral tradition. They could scarcely 
have been familiar with the life and work of the Redeemer from 
perusal of the former. They were, for the most part, dependent 
on oral communications; and to suppose the Churches of Ephesus 
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conversant with the written synoptists, or that John himself had 
seen them, is to assume what cannot be proved. 

On the whole, we are justified in pronouncing the hypothesis 
in question unsupported either by external tradition, or internal 
grounds. In that case the Gospel must have assumed a different 
character and form. Some truth lies at the basis of it, as we shall 
see hereafter; but when propounded as a specific object, 1t must 
be rejected. 

Had the apostle then, it may be asked, any subordinate design 
in writing his Gospel, besides that general object which he has 
himself stated? Was there any special motive, more than the 
divine impulse acting on his own spirit, and the counsel of friends, 
which induced him to undertake the task? We have seen that his 
object was didactic. He wished to prove that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah by adducing acts and discourses which elevated Him far 
above humanity to the rank of the divine. But in doing so, we 
must look at the circumstances under which he wrote, the time 
and place in which he lived, the current modes of thought pre- 
valent in Asia Minor, especially in regard to Christianity, the 
dangers to which the believers were exposed, and the aspects of 
cultivated mind in that region. In short, all the influences which 
mould to a greater or less extent the individuality of a writer, 
must be looked at by him who would take a proper survey of the 
Gospel. The subjective views of the apostle were affected by the 
phenomena around him;—and the combined circumstances that 
shaped his mental habitudes must be attended to by such as would 
obtain a comprehensive and accurate view of the nature of his 
work. The age in which he lived, as well as the scenes of his 
ministrations, had its own characteristics. Philosophical and 
theological elements were incorporated into the creed of many. 
Certain wants were felt. Speculations of a particular kind were 
afloat. Christian faith was exposed to perils which none other 
century has exhibited in the same form. Cultivated intellect 
presented peculiar phases. The religion of Christ had attained 
a certain stage of development, awaiting farther unfolding. And 
that the apostle should have been perfectly indifferent to these 
things is incredible. No doubt, it was his great object to present 
Christian truth in its purity; but his modes of thought had been 
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fashioned by all he came into contact with; and he was therefore 
unavoidably led to such an exhibition of that truth as should bear 
the impress of surrounding influences. No adequate purpose to 
write a Gospel can be conceived, without some reference to the 
prevailing phenomena of mind, which it was his great business to 
guide and elevate. And then the conformation of the Gospel 
itself justifies this view. If it does not bear the evidence of direct, 
specific antagonism to one or more theoretic tendencies of the day, 
it contains at least indirect allusions more or less prominent to 
intellectual manifestations amid which the writer lived. While 
his design was to promote a living faith in Jesus, there are per- 
ceptible indications of his having done so with occasional reference 
to the state of Christianity in Asia Minor. He presents the Mes- 
siah in another aspect than that in which he appears in the synop- 
tists——an aspect elicited by, and adapted to, the wants of the age. 
We allow that there is a danger here of over-estimating the 
influences of surrounding mental tendencies on the apostle, and of 
representing the Gospel as mainly moulded to meet them. His 
spirit was not so open to the power of external causes as are the 
passive minds which we observe every day. The life and doctrines 
of Christ had penetrated deeply into his soul. He drew therefore 
his essential ideas from a living consciousness in himself, in- 
dependently of current notions. His own experience of the 
Redeemer, as the exhaustless source of faith and love, was so 
firmly grounded as to prove a strong barrier against the pressure 
of modes of thought from without. He was not /argely affected 
by the speculations of others. Contemplative in character, he 
looked within—he meditated—he reflected; and though by no 
means insensible to what was passing around, he was less so than 
most of his fellow-apostles would have been in the same circum- 
stances. We must therefore be careful of not attributing too much 
of John’s mental idiosynerasy to the varied influences of his day; 
else we shall bring into his work a polemic reference and a purely 
human element, which its nature does not warrant. His mind 
was too spiritual to allow an undue infusion of the wisdom of men 
however refined and just, or in whatever garb it might be clothed. 
Converse with Christ had furnished him with enduring materials 


of thought, life, and love. 
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It is matter of regret that we possess so few materials for judging 
of the state of Ephesus and its vicinity at the time of John. Here 
history forsakes us. The materials at our disposal are very meagre. 
Minute circumstances, affording presumption of particular pheno- 
mena, constitute almost the entire stock of our knowledge. Those 
who look for distinct or definite evidence of marked characteristics, 
will be disappointed. But though the field be obscure, it 1s 
incumbent on us to gather from it all that can tend to throw any 
light on the origin or nature of the sacred document. Unsatis- 
factory as they may be, the points pertinent to our purpose are not 
to be neglected. 

Even before the appearance of Jesus on earth, the elements of 
gnosis were in operation, both among the Jews and the heathen. 
It consisted of a mixture of Oriental theosophy and Grecian philo- 
sophy, caused by the striving of the unsatisfied soul after an 
absolute, universal religion. Among the Jews, we perceive the 
first historic development of this gnosis in Alexandrian Judaism, 
of which Philo is the best representative. When Christianity 
arose out of Judaism, it is natural to suppose that the Jewish 
Gnostics would pass over to the side of it, embracing it as more 
satisfactory to the longing spirit. But the speculative tendency 
which characterised them soon exerted an unfavourable influence 
on the new religion. Jewish gnosis endeavoured to subordinate 
the revelation of Christ to itself, corrupting it with an admixture 
of its own elements. We see, from Paul’s epistles, that he had 
encountered the Judaising gnosis in question in various parts of 
Asia Minor, especially at Colosse. One of the points with which 
it was occupied was the relation of the hidden Deity to the revela- 
tion of Himself in Christ; and how the union of the divine and 
human in the person of Jesus Christ was to be understood. Ce- 
rinthus may be taken as the representative of a Christian gnosis 
developed out of Judaism, in the time of the apostle John. 
He was a contemporary; and tradition goes so far as to state, that 
John encountered him personally. From early writers we dis- 
cover two leading points of his belief with tolerable certainty. He 
maintained that there was no essential, indissoluble connection 
between the Logos and the humanity of Jesus. He denied the 
original indwelling of the Divine Being in Him, holding no more 
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than a ¢ransient relation formed at His baptism by the descent of 
the Highest Aeon, which left Him again at the beginning of His 
sufferings. Besides, his views of the Old and New Testaments 
were inadequate, since in both revelations he did not recognise 
the immediate agency of Deity, but an intermediate ministration 
of angels, to which he referred them—the old revelation to 
a lower aeon or spirit—the Christian revelation to the highest 
aeon. 

But there was another direction of false gnosis, in which the 
Logos was supposed to be revealed in humanity without the inter- 
vention of a human being, having been enshrined only in the 
semblance of a body. The Aeon Christ employed an optical 
illusion, that he might in some way be cognisable by the senses, 
since he could not be so in his own nature. This was the docetic 
tendency, which wholly denied the humanity of the Redeemer. 
The latter idealism was the opposite of that Ebionite tendency, 
which contented itself with a materialism rising no higher than 
the Saviour’s external human appearance; and the Cerinthian 
view formed an intermediate step between them. This material 
Ebionitism had not passed away at the time of the apostle, although 
speculation generally had attained the transition-point of the 
Cerinthian doctrine, as well as the farther idealism of the Docetae. 
There was still the Jewish, one-sided, sensuous tendency that 
would not recognise the supernatural in Christ. 

Amid the breaking up of old systems, the human mind had 
received an impulse which manifested itself in a variety of ways. 
Established opinions did not satisfy inquiry. Human authority 
was cast off. Speculation had been awakened. There was a 
longing after an absolute philosophy in religion—a craving desire 
to know more than what is attainable by human imperfection. 
Christianity had found its way into the circles of the cultivated, 
giving rise to doubts and difficult questions, not only among those 
who received it, but among the unbelieving also. Objections had 
risen in the minds of many, in consequence of the starting-point 
which the new religion had furnished them with. <A class of 
believers were not able to satisfy their own minds, much less the 
minds of others, on many things apparently mysterious, unintel- 
ligible, or inconsistent. The current evangelical tradition did 
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not afford a satisfactory solution of such difficulties. It gave 
repose to those who entertained a simple, living faith in the 
Redeemer, without presenting an adequate resting-point to the 
researches of others who looked into the grounds and reasons of 
its doctrinal revelations. Embracing the rudiments of the new 
religion, it did not contain the higher or abstruser parts of it. 

It is true that some of Paul’s epistles were known and circulated 
in that part of Asia Minor. Especially was the circle in which 
the apostle’s influence was immediately felt, familiar with the 
letter that had been addressed to the Ephesian church. The 
Colossian epistle, too, must have been well known. But these 
epistles, superinduced on the oral evangelical history which the 
first three Gospels exclusively contain, probably astonished the 
minds of the believers, or overawed them with the mysterious, 
much more than they satisfied. The step from the one to the 
other was too great—the interval too wide, to impart repose 
easily or soon. The evangelical history, in another aspect of it, 
needed completion, before these epistles could be seen in all 
their symmetry and adaptation to the spiritual, aspirations of 
sincere inquirers, at every stage of their advancement. 

In regard to the precise points of difficulty which would 
obstruct the progress of Christianity with many, we are unable 
to form any probable opinion. The person of the Redeemer, His 
relation to the Father, His atonement, the reception He met with 
from His own countrymen, the certainty of His apostles knowing 
and teaching the truth after His ascension, these and kindred 
poimts probably presented the greatest perplexity to theoretic 
inquirers, and were therefore a stumbling-block to the progress of 
the Gospel among the churches superintended by John. It were 
easy to adduce particular portions of the book which seem to have 
indirect reference to these peculiarities; but much uncertainty rests 
on the fact of their having been designedly written to meet the 
gropings and to quiet the scruples of uneasy minds. The passages 
may be explained apart from the circumstances in question. Con- 
Jecture alone is all that can be put forth by persons attempting to 
account for the introduction of certain topics in the form they 
bear in the Gospel, from doubts entertained regarding them within 
the sphere of the writer’s labours. When we consider the state of 
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philosophy and religion about Ephesus—the Hellenistic culture of 
many —the extent to which the Christian faith had been embraced 
—the length of time it had been known and felt—the theoretic 
tendencies of Judaising gnostics, and of Christian gnostics too— 
the nature of the human mind itself stimulated by the new ideas 
—the incompleteness of the common evangelical tradition relating 
to the historic events of Christ’s life—it is not improbable that 
considerable aspirations after a fuller representation of the essence 
of Christianity were felt by many reflecting Christians. Doubtless 
there were not a few whose minds having been enlightened by 
the writings of Paul, but not wholly relieved of uncertainty, 
yearned after a more comprehensive acquaintance with the con- 
nection and unity of Christian doctrine, a better apprehension of 
the divine and the human in this latest revelation, and a higher 
contemplation of the remoter facts in their essential oneness. And 
it is precisely in this region they would be exercised with perplex- 
ing anomalies, which the oral and written revelations they had 
did not solve. Here their minds would be restless; while the 
speculative spirits of many around them would be prevented from 
adopting Christianity because of its not affording a many-sided 
view in the region where they loved to wander. Unable to per- 
ceive the natural limits of human knowledge. or the essential 
nature of the Christian religion itself, theosophic heathens hesitated 
to give their assent to the latter; while it made but little progress 
among those who, having been acquainted with the essential 
truths, longed for an unfolding of them suited to their higher 
musings — or at least for such aspects of them as should calm the 
inquietude of their bosoms. It is only to the gnosis of the country 
where John wrote, and the time in which he lived, that we can, 
with any degree of probability, refer some parts of the Gospel. 
Not that there is any distinct or designed antagonism to it, either 
in the form maintained by Cerinthus in particular, or by the 
Docetae. It had not then developed itself fully. It was under- 
going the process of unfolding, though even then injuriously 
operating, and threatening in its aspect towards Christianity. The 
mind of an apostle saw it in allits danger; but he did not purpose 
to write a polemical Gospel against it. Neither the character of 
his mind, nor the nature of a Gospel, were in harmony with a 
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polemical treatise. He determined to state the historic truths 
concerning Jesus, from the depths of personal consciousness, in a 
didactic mode, which would prove a sufficient antidote to the 
danger. In the narrative of Christ’s life and discourses, he could 
make a selection that might serve effectually to counteract the 
aspects of a false gnosis, while it should eminently conduce to the 
furtherance of faith and love in their highest exercise. He meant, 
if it were possible, to turn the gnosis into a safe channel—to give 
it a better direction than that which it had taken in his day—to 
gain it over to the side of a true Christianity, where it should find 
a congenial element to move in, himself furnishing that element. 
We need not, therefore, look for an open confronting of gnosticism. 
Paul had already opposed it unequivocally, in conformity with 
the character of his mind. 

The prologue of the Gospel obviously presents an allusion to 
the gnosis of John’s day. The commencement of it appears to have 
a class of men in view who, by peculiar speculations, threatened 
to corrupt pure Christianity. The leading idea of it is therefore 
antignostic. The ever-existing Logos, the only-begotten of the 
Father, became incarnate, and sojourned truly among men. 
In His person, the human and divine are inseparably united. 
To Him the revelations of Deity in the world must be referred as 
their source. He has always been the Divine Light, to which 
the darkness of the world is opposed, and by which it is overcome. 
If we regard the prologue as giving the key-note to the entire 
Gospel, it may be affirmed that the tendency of the work was to 
counteract indirectly the false gnosis then current. But perhaps 
this is too strong an assertion to apply to the introduction, since a 
reference to such speculations is only apparent in it. An anti- 
gnostic spirit pervades the Gospel, not because John’s design was 
to furnish a direct antidote to it, but because his object was so 
general as naturally to include it. He purposed to write a Gospel 
consisting of history and doctrine, which should promote and 
strengthen faith in Christ as the Son of God, shewing the animat- 
ing principles and consolations of that faith in their holy power 
of love. In doing so, he did not entirely overlook the specula- 
tions which mistook the nature of true faith, and were therefore 
injurious to Christianity; but he did not intend to refute them 
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specially. The character of his Gospel, we repeat, is not polemic. 
It is only apologetic. All the polemics of it appear in the mild 
form of narrative and statement—a narrative of great facts, a 
statement of sublime utterances, that disprove all religious error; 
though their antithesis to the current error of that day is more 
discernible. We believe that he had certain mental tendencies 
in his view in the prologue, and probably in other parts of the 
Gospel; but these did not constitute the chief motive for writing 
it. They were subordinate to a more comprehensive design, and 
largely absorbed in it. 

It is also possible that the apostle may have had an Ebionite 
tendency in view in several passages that are opposed to it, but 
the design is not apparent. We know that the apostle of the 
Gentiles had to contend with the elements of Ebionitism. This 
form of error adhered to the law with a tenacity incapable of 
ascending to any thing ideal, and therefore to pure Mosaism itself. 
Allied to Gnosticism in one sense, it was directly the opposite of 
it in another, Perhaps the false gnosis arose in part from a reaction, 
the ideal being opposed to the carnal. In the time of the apostle, 
the former tendency had not wholly overcome the latter. Jewish 
habits of thought still continued, which adhered to the outward. 

These observations will serve to shew how much truth lies in 
the views of those who think that the apostle wrote in opposition 
to Gnosticism, Docetism, and Ebionitism. The authors who 
include them ai//, are nearer the right opinion than those who 
look to one exclusively. It is wrong to assert that John under- 
took his Gospel with a distinct, definite object against them, else 
that object would have moulded it in such a manner as to bring 
out strong points of antithesis. Designed polemical opposition to 
one, or to all of them, does not lie in the contents of the sacred 
book itself. And yet it is true that these injurious influences 
were not unnoticed by John. He intended to set forth Christian 
faith alone; and in doing so has written passages that do confute 
those erroneous tendencies. All polemic design is kept in the 
back ground. It is nowhere prominent or apparent. The pro- 
logue evinces an apologetic motive as dictating it; but in other 
places, designed references to heresies cannot be discovered. What 
he writes concerning Jesus is opposed to the dangerous specula- 
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tions of his day; but yet his view in writing rose far above and 
beyond a motive so narrow, and apparently unworthy of him. 
He draws forth truth from the depths of his own consciousness 
and feeling ; but that consciousness had been affected, though 
not injuriously, by the theoretic propensities with which he had 
come into contact, so that he could not avoid all allusion to 
current views. As a guardian of the faith, he could not be an 
unconcerned spectator of the speculations afloat in Ephesus and 
its vicinity, especially as they seemed likely to adulterate religion, 
and disturb the love of the Christians. Hence a tacit antagonism 
to the errors of his time lies in the selection of facts and discourses 
in the life of Jesus which he makes. These facts and discourses 
were chosen out of the mass because they were adapted to a great 
design—that design embracing within itself statements which 
would necessarily refute, in the form of simple affirmation, Gnos- 
ticism, Docetism, and Ebionitism. 

In regard to the supplementary hypothesis, some truth also lies 
at the basis of it, though when propounded as the design of the 
apostle, it must be rejected. It is indeed incapable of proof that 
the Christians of Ephesus, or the circle of churches superintended 
by the apostle John, knew the first three Gospels; but it is 
certain they must have been acquainted with the evangelical 
traditions embodied in them. The life of Jesus was known to 
them. They had learned by oral instruction the events and 
discourses contained in the written Gospels. In his repeated 
discourses, the apostle must have mentioned many things not con- 
tained in the oral traditions lying at the basis of the synoptists. 
These he has incorporated in his Gospel. Hence he has supplied 
many events which the usual traditionary Gospel wanted. It is 
true that he has repeated some sections which they have, because 
without them the document would not have borne the character, 
or deserved the name of a complete Gospel; but the far greater 
part of it is additional to the narratives with which the Christians 
of Ephesus were already acquainted. Still however it was not 
the apostle’s object to supplement the first three Gospels, even 
though he has adduced most important particulars connected with 
the Redeemer which truly supply omissions, and thereby render 
the evangelical history complete for all purposes of the Christian 
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life. The writer intentionally passed over many important facts 
in the life of Christ, because his readers were acquainted with the 
current traditions of which they formed a part; and by com- 
municating other particulars, he has in fact filled up the circle of 
truths which the Deity intended to reveal as the basis of our 
religion. 

It is of some importance not to attribute to the writer the pro- 
secution of one or more definite objects more specific than he has 
himself warranted. Since the time of Strauss, the tendency to do 
so has been carried to an extreme. The consequence of this 
procedure is, that the production is made to assume a character 
of artificiality which certainly does not belong to it. Every 
minute circumstance narrated is brought to bear testimony to the 
author’s pervading design—a design carried out into execution 
with an exactness of method and a logical precision evincing high 
philosophic culture. All this we believe to be far from the truth. 
But the design of those who represent the author of the Gospel 
to be possessed of a cast of mind so reflecting cannot be mistaken. 
The more Alexandrian culture is attributed to him —the more 
evidence of an artificial disposition of materials can be discovered 
—the greater 1s the improbability of a fisherman having composed 
it. We are fully persuaded that Baur has greatly misapprehended 
the mental idiosynerasy of John, as it is observable in the Gospel. 
It is quite preposterous to introduce into his work a very high 
degree of reflectiveness; or the prosecution of an object so formally 
minute as a highly cultivated rhetorician of modern times would 
exhibit. Whoever reads the Gospel with simplicity of mind, will 
not fail to see that unity of purpose pervades it—a unity con- 
sistent only with simplicity; and that all the ingenious researches 
of Baur’s school make the writer different from his real self, by 
transferring to him a large measure of their own elaboration. 
Hence he is highly dishonoured by the very praises of some theolo- 
gians, their motive being perverse; and it is much to be regretted, 
that the influence of their writings on men disposed to uphold 
the Gospel’s authenticity has been considerable. By lauding the 
writer, they have led theologians of a conservative tendency to 
follow them with an abatement of the praise—but yet with so 
small an abatement, as to leave an undue estimate of the sacred 
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writer behind it. Thus Reuss speaks of John’s theology as able 
to unite the highest abstractions of metaphysical speculation, in 
happy combination with the inmost effusions of a glowing and 
tender mysticism’. A large proportion of what is termed Jo/n’s 
speculation and mysticism, should be placed to the account of 
theologians who view his writings through the false medium of 
their own capricious philosophy. 


V. Characteristics of the Gospel. 

(a) The position occupied by the writer, and the point of view 
from which he surveys the evangelical history. 

This has been already indicated in the course of the preceding 
observations, so that it would be superfluous to repeat what has 
been said. He lived in Asia Minor, as acknowledged Head of 
the churches belonging to the district where he resided. The 
Gospel history had long been current among the Christians of 
that region, at least in unwritten forms. Grecian culture 
had extended itself there. Hellenistic speculation was awake. 
Theosophy had appeared. Amid the various influences, he was 
led to select from the public life of our Lord such materials as 
appeared best adapted to prove Jesus to be the Messiah, the Son 
of God; and to connect with faith in Him the highest develop- 
ment of the human powers—the greatest amount of happiness, 
light, and love, to which the immortal spirit can aspire. We 
must therefore view the apostle as writing his Gospel about the 
close of the first century, after the leading historical events of 
Jesus’ life were familiar to the Christians of Asia Minor, and 
some at least of Paul’s epistles were known to them. At a period 
when Christianity had begun to unfold itself within the bosoms 
of the reflecting, giving rise to high imaginings, as well as per- 
plexing ideas regarding the Deity and His manifestations, the 
apostle undertook to complete the evangelical history which forms 
the foundation of all that is true, by presenting Jesus in a higher 
light than the other evangelists—a light appropriate to the age. 
Hence some of the fathers applied the epithet pnewmatie or 
spiritual (arvevpatixov) to the work, in contradistinction to carnal 
(cw@partixa), as descriptive of the synoptical Gospels. 


4 Die Geschichte der heilig. Schrift. p. 66. 
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It is uncertain whether the apostle John had a very definite or 
systematic plan in his mind when he began to write the Gospel, 
though he doubtless had a general idea of the course he should 
pursue. Perhaps he had merely conceived an arrangement in 
outline, rather than any systematised method regularly disposed 
in all its parts. This is the natural conclusion that suggests itself 
to the mind of a careful reader who has no preconceived theory 
to support, — who is under no temptation of introducing logical 
artificiality into the work, such as would bespeak an author 
deeply tinged with Alexandrian philosophy. But although no 
plan approaching to minute elaboration or presenting dialectic 
skill, can be found in the Gospel, yet the disposition of materials 
is far from arbitrary. In accordance with his purpose, the writer 
pursues a method which could not have been accidental, because 
it may be distinctly seen. ‘The facts and doctrines are introduced 
in subservience to a certain design, and in a mode well fitted to 
subserve it. They are put together so as to shew that John had 
a plan agreeably to which he meant to make a selection from the 
history of Jesus’ life. The materials did not le in a confused 
heap in his mind when he began to compose the Gospel, evincing 
his want of mastery or power of management over them. He 
had the ability to wield and mould them after his own notions of 
propriety; and they have therefore been shaped im accordance 
with his main object, in the most intelligible, if not the most 
systematic form*. 

The work itself is naturally divided into two great parts, in 
which two aspects of the Redeemer’s history are respectively 
presented. In the first, His public ministry is described so as to 
shew that though the glory of His person was recognised by 
many, He was not received by the majority of the Jewish nation, 
but encountered opposition and hatred. Believed on by some, 
He was rejected by the unbelieving world, who in the blindness 
of their understanding, failed to perceive the essential glory of 
His person—a glory that could not be concealed even by the lowly 
form assumed. In the second are detailed the mode in which 
He pursued the work by which the Father was glorified among 


© See Baumgarten-Crusius, Einleit. p.36. 
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His disciples, in the near prospect of death, and His consequent glo- 
rification by the Father who raised Him from the dead. Though 
the fruits of His ministry were disbelief and rejection by the world 
who discerned not His majesty; yet He was eminently glorified 
in His death. These two parts embrace i. 19 - xu, and xi-xx. 

The attentive reader of the latter part of the twelfth chapter 
will observe, how the history is gradually brought to a restmg- 
point at that place. The visit of certain Greeks to Jerusalem, 
and their desire to see Jesus — which was an earnest and fore- 
shadowing of the universal acceptance of His person, now partially 
recognised as the Messiah even by Gentiles—is purposely intro- 
duced. The fact in question is appropriately placed at the con- 
clusion of His public ministry among men; and so far from being 
a fabrication on the part of the writer, it attests the authenticity 
of the Gospel. Hence Jesus declares, immediately after the visit 
of the Greeks, that the time appointed for the glorification of the 
Son was come—the time in which He should devote Himself to 
death for the salvation of the world, and be exalted to the right 
hand of the Father. Accordingly, an approving voice from— 
Heaven attests the mode in which the preceding part of His 
ministry had been conducted, by proclaiming it as the means 
which God had employed for the glorification of His name. 
Such means were now to be laid aside. The ministry of Jesus, 
as hitherto conducted, was at an end. His public life was vir- 
tually terminated. The proper conclusion of the section is formed 
by the few verses, 37-43, which furnish the right point of view 
from which to look at the Jews’ unbelief; while 44-50 are a con- 
densed summary of the contents of all his past discourses. 

Two subordinate portions may be distinguished in this division, 
viz. 1.19-iv, and v.-xii. The former contains specimens of Jesus’ 
ministry in Galilee, Judaea, and Samaria. Here his reception is 
favourable on the whole. He is generally recognised as the Mes- 
siah. The latter constitutes the turning-point of his active course. 
Here we begin to perceive the enmity of the Jews, and their 
steadily increasing hatred against him. In the one, he meets with 
little opposition—the peaceful prevails—Jesus obtains accept- 
ance with the people; but in the other, a conflict between light 
and darkness commences — contradiction is offered — persecution 
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prevails over favour. The first section contains a very few intima- 
tions, such as ii. 13, iii. 1, etc., whence a collision might be anti- 
cipated; while in the second, the expected opposition appears in 
striking colours. Thus, at the beginning of the fifth chapter, there 
is a transition from the comparatively quiet scenes of his earlier 
ministry to events in which the Jewish leaders step forth in an 
attitude of bold antagonism. Hence chapters vii-xii. are a pre- 
paration for the catastrophe of his death during his last abode in 
Judea. The collision between him and the Jews grows more 
determined, so as to prepare the mind of the reader for the final 
issue. 

The second part has also been subdivided by De Wette into 
two sections, viz. xili-xvil., and xvili-xx.; but the transition from 
the one to the other is not very distinct or marked. At the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth chapter naturalness of sequence is 
sufficiently obvious. Jesus carries on that great work in which 
the Father is glorified, among his disciples, till his death; and at 
the eighteenth chapter it is related, how the Father begins to 
glorify the Son at the time of death itself. The Son had continued 
to glorify the Father on earth till death completes the work; and 
in the crisis of death, the Father glorifies the Son by raising Him 
from the dead. The eighteenth chapter begins to describe the 
glorification-work of the Father when the hour of death had 
arrived '. 

The prologue consists of the first eighteen verses, which form an 
introduction to the proper Gospel. Here we are at once raised 
to the true platform of observation, whence a correct survey of 
the actions, discourses, and fate of Jesus may be gained. It does 
not exhibit a condensed summary of the whole Gospel, as Baur 
and even Frommann suppose, but rather prepares the reader for 
the Gospel, giving him at the same time the spiritual result of its 
contents by pointing out the person of whom it treats, and plac- 
ing him before the reader’s view in a just light. It bears a similar 
relation to the Gospel which wiotis did to yvaous in the Christian 
school of Alexandria. The twenty-first chapter is an appendix to 
the Gospel. 


f See Frommann in the Studien und Kritiken for 1840, 4tes Heft, pp. 882, 883; 
and his Johanneischer Lehrbegriff, p.371 et seqq. 
23 
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It will be observed, that the writer has expressly marked the 
Jewish festivals in the first leading division, i. 19-xii. Hence it 
has been supposed, that he arranged his materials in subservience 
to this chronological notification. But a closer examination 
will shew, that chronology was a minor point in the apostle’s 
thoughts. It is an ewternal accompaniment of the plan, not an 
internal or essential feature of it. In pursuing his great purpose, 
the apostle notes time and place as secondary circumstances 
naturally arising in the course of the narrative. They belong 
accordingly to the outward frame and form of the Gospel, not to 
its real structure. As far as the leading design of the author is 
concerned, they might have been absent without detriment, 
because they are of little significance in regard to it. 

(c) Mode of narration. 

The Gospel bears the stamp of originality. Individuality of 
character belongs to it. The narratives are marked by simplicity, 
vividness, and life. The descriptions are drawn from the heart 
of one who had seen and heard what he presents, with no common 
interest. Without aiming at ornament or effect, the work 
abounds in story which makes a more striking and durable im- 
pression on the mind than the cold manner of one whose soul had 
not been penetrated by the divine presence of the person de- 
lineated. Taken as a whole, the Gospel presents an unity and 
completeness betokening one author; and although that author 
possessed little dialectic skill, even had it been required for such 
a writing, yet the life-like scenes presented are highly graphic 
because of their truthful simplicity. The leading ideas of the 
Gospel are among the greatest that can possibly exercise a human 
spirit; yet they are clothed withal in a plain garb. No attempt 
to be eloquent in setting them forth, is visible: they are elo- 
quently enunciated just because they are the natural emanation 
of a heart impregnated with their sanctifying influence. The 
apostle appears to have had little talent for vivid description of 
outward objects; yet his mode of delineating facts in the evange- 
lical history has all the reality and effect of the graphic, because 
of the subduing artlessness belonging to it. He seems however 
to have excelled in natural reflectiveness, if we may form a con- 
clusion from the discourses of Jesus, in connection with the ideas 
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appended to them, as elaborated apparently in the mind of the 
writer. He was not fitted for consecutive reasoning, like Paul; 
but for calm contemplation. He was not formed by nature for 
conducting lengthened processes of argumentation, linked together 
with metaphysical acuteness; but at the same time, his mind was 
deeply reflective, comprehensive in its range, able to bring together 
scattered materials, and to weave them into a web of wonderful, 
though inartificial texture. In short, his mode of narration is 
characterised by simplicity and tenderness, combining to produce 
an impression of power superior to any thing that could have been 
effected by graphic elaborateness. He is graphic because he is 
natural. 

Much has been written concerning the mysticism of John, as it 
appears in the Gospel. Without entering at length into a con- 
sideration of the point, it may be stated generally, that it has 
been too largely assigned to the philosophy of the period. Alexan- 
drian theosophy has been investigated to little purpose, in order 
to account for what is termed the mysticism of John. The ideas 
respecting Deity developed in the work; the inadequacy of lan- 
guage to describe relations in the Godhead apart from metaphor, 
the sublimity of the subject being too vast to find a fitting vehicle 
of human material; those spiritual connexions of which the 
writer speaks which are necessarily obscure to the finite under- 
standing; and a cognate, allegorical spirit pervading many of the 
Jewish writings, will serve to explain the shadowy dimness 
encircling some portions of the Gospel. Perhaps the writer’s 
mental temperament led him to adventure occasionally into the 
region of uncreated spirit, as he meditated on the wondrous 
person of the Redeemer, and the still more marvellous, though 
partial revealings of His essential nature which He deigned to 
make in the days of his flesh. The abstract spirituality of 
the leading ideas, as expressed in the prominent terms of the 
Gospel, must be regarded as the main source of that mystic 
colouring, which some critics have greatly exaggerated. Who 
can presume to look into the pavilion of the uncreated glory, 
without being dazzled and bewildered? Or who may appre- 
hend and lucidly express the secret relations of Father, Son, and 
Spirit ? 
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(d) Style and diction. 

It is needless to allude to the opinion of those who suppose 
that the Gospel was originally written in Aramaean, since the 
notion is founded on an assumption long since disproved. The 
Greek language was not uncommon in Palestine in the time 
of Christ; so that it is both possible and probable that John 
acquired it in his own country. And even if he had been 
previously unacquainted with it, he must soon have learned 
it at Ephesus, from daily intercourse with the inhabitants. The 
Greek originality of the Gospel may be regarded as certain. 
No unbiassed reader in perusing it will be impressed with any 
other idea. 

The style is characterised by softness, ease, and simplicity, 
The diction is comparatively pure. It has been pronounced 
indeed strongly Hebraic; but all Hellenistic Greek has a Hebrew 
basis; and John’s has undoubtedly far less colouring of that 
nature than many parts of the New Testament. Genuine 
Greek expressions, as well as the peculiar constructions of clas- 
sical Greek, are by no means rare. The Hebrew character of the 
style appears particularly from the manner in which sentences are 
connected. Instead of the language being periodic, like that of 
Paul who developes his materials in a dialectic form, John puts 
together the matter of the evangelical history with great simplicity, 
placing successive ideas in juxtaposition, rather than logical con- 
nexion. He generally connects verses and sentences by Kat, odv 
and 6é. In this respect he is unlike the apostle of the Gentiles. 
Doubtless he wrote thus from mental idiosyncrasy: and it is this 
very method which gives his style a Hebraic character; while the 
Greek is more predominant in Paul, from the fact of his writing 
in a periodic form because of the logical unfolding of his ideas. 
John’s style is not elegant, but plain, and tolerably free from 
Hebraisms. He writes good Hellenistic Greek, though it be 
inferior, in some respects, to that of Luke. 

His stock of words seems not to have been copious. There is 
no manifold variety of diction. The same terms and phrases are 
repeated, indicating paucity of linguistic materials. He had not 
great or absolute mastery of the Greek language, though always 


employing appropriate terms to express his ideas. Even great 
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conceptions, difficult to be embodied in fitting diction, are symbo- 
lised in intelligible and suitable terms. 

In delineating the chief peculiarities, we shall follow as before 
the synopsis given by Credner, who has embraced in it not only 
the Gospel, but the first epistle usually attributed to John. 

1. Auny, aunv, in the beginning of a discourse, 1.52; iii. 3, 5; 
Were, ee2o; vi. 26,32; 47,53; vii. 34, 51, 58; x.1,73 xii. 24; 
xii. 16, 20, 21,38; xiv. 12; xvi. 20, 23; xxi. 18. 

2. In quotations from the Old Testament, iva 7AnpwOH Oo Aoyos, 
or 7) ypady, xii. 38; xiii. 18; xv.25; xvii.12; xvill.9; xix. 
24, 36. 

3. Peter is called either Siwwv ITézpos, 1.413 vi.8,68; xiii. 
Peeeerso se xvi L015, 25; xx. 2,6; xxi.2,3, 14,15: or 
ITeétpos alone, 1.45; xiii. 8,37; xviii. 11,16, 17,18, 26,27; xx. 
3,4; xx1.7,20, 21. Siwy never occurs except in 1.42, 43. 

4. Owpas 6 Aeyouevos Aidupos, xi. 16; xx. 24; xxi. 2. 

5. John the Baptist is called simply “Iwavvys, and is never 
indicated minutely by the epithet Samwtio71s annexed, 1. 6, 15, 19, 
26, 28, 29, 32, 35,41; iii. 23, 24, 25, 26,27; iv.1; v.33, 36; 
x. 40, 41. 

6. Oaracen tis TiBepiddos, in reference to the sea of Galilee, 
sp eo. 4 Ie 

7. Texvia and vratdia in affectionate address; the former in 
meaae) 1 John i. 1, 12,28: 1.7, 18; iv.4; v.21. The latter 
nace.) FP John ii. 13,18. 

8. "Ide, not idov, 1. 29, 36, 48; i11.26; v.14; vil. 26; xi.3, 36; 
meee. 29° xvii. 21; xix.4,5,14. Im xix. 26, 27, ide is 
probably the right reading. 

9. Meta tadra, and peta tovro, in general designations of 
meee Pere re 22s vs 1,145 vi. 1s vin. p11 x73 x0i.7 xix: 
26,005 sm. T. 

POP Mervros, iv. 27; vi. 13; xu.42)5) xx. 5; xxi.4. 

11. Ovdév put after the verb, 11.27; vill. 28; x.41; xviii. 20; 
Mens: 

12. The use of zrepi is very frequent, especially after the verbs 
paptupelv, NEéyeuv, yoyyuGew, Nadety, and such like, i. 7, 8, 15, 22, 
30,48; ii. 21,25; v.31, 32, 36, 37, 39,46; vi.41,61; vii.7, 12, 
13; xxi. 24, et pass. 1 John i. 26; v. 9, 10, 16. 
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13. "Ovoua aire, 1.6; ii, 1; comp. xvill. 10. 

14. "Ev 7 ovouate (not émi T@ ov.), v.43; x. 25; xu. 13; 
xiv. 13, 14, 26, et pass. 

15. Cases absolute, vi. 39; vii.38; xvii. 2, etc. 

16. The use of the optative is entirely discarded. It is found 
once in the received text, xiii. 24; but the reading should be xai 
A€yet avT@* etre Ths Eat, etc.; comp. i. 19; 1x. 36; xxi. 12, 20. 

17. Thy yuynv tieOévat, x.11, 15, 17; xii. 37, 38; xv. 13. 
1 John iit. 16. Matthew and Mark have tv yuynyv dodvas. 

18. dydos, instead of dyAor as the synoptists, v.13; vi. 2, 5, 22, 
24; vil. 12, 20, 31, 32, 40, 43, 49, et pass. 

19. wapouuia is used for the apaS8ony of the synoptists, x. 6; 
KV. 20,29. 

20. dyes, for the synoptist poowmor, vil. 24; xi. 44. 

21. ta idva, home or dwelling, 1. 11; xvi. 32; xix. 27. 

22. mae, vii. 30, 32, 44: vi. 20: =. 393 sa. 57's exe oe 

23. The use of GeGoOar and Gewpeiv is very common, i. 14, 32, 
38; 11. 233 iv. 19,35; vi. 5,19, 40,62; ‘vii. 3; vii. 10; 515426: 
x. 12; xi. 45; xii. 19,45; xiv. 17,19; xvi. 10, 17,192 menos 
14 he Jonmais ain. 172 aye 

24. He uses only the perfect éwpaxa of dpay, 1. 18, 34; ii. 11, 
32; iv. 45; v. 37; vi. 2, 36, 46; vill. 38, 57: 1x67e eae 
i John a: 1°23 in 6s tiv 20! 

25. The use of ody as a connecting particle is very frequent, 
such as vi. 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, 19, 21, 24, 28, 30, 32, 34, 41, 42, 
43, 45, 52, 53, 60, 62, 67, 68; xi. 3, 6, 12, 14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
31, 32, 33, 36, 38, 41, 45, 47, 53, 54, 56; xxi. 5, 6, 7, 9, 13, 
15, 23. 

26. The narrative is also continued by the use of fva. Comp. 
vi. 5, 7, 15, 28, 29, 30, 38, 40, 50; xi. 4, 11, 15, Te, Tone 
42, 50, 52, 53, 55, 57; xii. 7, 9, 10, 20, 23, 36, 38, 47, et pass. 
1 John i. 3, 4, 9; 11.1, 19, 27, 28, et pass. The construction 
obtos —iva, is especially worthy of notice, i. 7; iv. 47; vi. 50; 
Ieee Rot, etc. 

27. The antithetic d\dd occurs very frequently, vi. 9, 22, 26, 
27, 32, 36, 38, 39, 64; vii. 10, 12, 16, 22, 24, 27, 28, 44, 59; 
vil. 12, 16, et pass. 1 John ii. 2, 7, 16, 19, 21, 27, etc. GAN’ 
iva are often joined together, i. 8, 31; iii. 17; ix. 3; xi. 52; xii. 
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90473 mm. 18; xiv.'31; xv. 25; xvi. 15; xviii. 28; vi. 38. 
1 John ii. 27. 

28. Sentences are loosely joined together by «at, 1. 1, 14, 31-34, 
36, 37; ii. 1-3, 8, 12-16; v. 9; vii. I, 28; ix. 1, 2,6; x. 40-42, 
et pass. Periods very often commence without any connecting 
particlé;) 1.40; 41,°46; v.14; vii. 32; ix. 35; xii. 22; xvi. 19; 
xvii. 24, 25. 

29. There is a frequent repetition of the same expressions, im- 
mediately after, in the same sentence, as i. 7, 8, 14; iii. 11, 17, 
33, 34; v. 31-39, 41-44; vin. 13,14,17,18; x.17, 18; xiv. 13; 
eviieo evi. 15, 16; xix. 35;;xx1./24, 1 John 1. 2; wv. 95,10, 
11, et pass. 

The following are peculiar constructions: toujoate avaTrecetv— 
avétecov ody, vi. 10. ouvayayere —ouvynyayov odv, vi. 12, 13. 
KNalovoa Ew — ws odv ExAate, Xx. 11. BareTte odbv— Baro ody, 
Xxi1.6. TovTo eie—xal TovTO eiTTwV, xxi. 19. 

30. John first expresses an idea positively, and then negatively, 
i. 3, 6, 7, 20, 48; iii. 15, 17, 20; iv. 42; v.19, 24; viii. 35, 45, 
feex 25; xv. 5,6, 7. 1 Jolin ii! 27, et pass. 

31. We find great definiteness in the statement of times and 
numbers, asi. 29,35, 40, 44; i1.1; ii. 1; iv. 40, 43; vi. 22; 
peters. 6.9017; xi. 6, 125 xx..19, 26; xx1. 4. 

32. References to what had been already related are common, 
aemiveadts vi.23, 71; vu.50; x.40; xvii. 9, 14, 26;; xix. 39; 
xxi. 14, 20. 

33. The author frequently adds explanatory remarks of 
his own to something just narrated, as 1. 39, 42, 43; 1. 6, 9, 
21, 24, 25; iii. 19-21, 24; iv. 2, 6, 9, 25,45; vi. 6, 10, 22, 33, 
Pepe. 5, 22..39.- vii. 27 3 5x.4s X.-63 x1. 13, 30; 51, 52; 
memeeiG So, 30-41%. un 2). 11, 28, 295 crv. 22:; xv. 26); 
ieee seaviio, 9>-xixa5, 0, 31, 383) xx 16; 2m..7, 8;.11,19, 
23, 25. 

34. The apostle often uses the historical present for greater 
vividness of description, 1.29, 40, 42, 43, 44; v. 14; ix.13; x1. 
Soe 28; xix. 9: xx.6, 12, 14, 19,26; xx. 9. 

It is manifest to every reader, that a series of leading terms and 
phrases is peculiar to this writer, expressive of cardinal ideas in his 
theology. These constitute his own terminology, by means of 
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which he stands out with a distinctive character among the New 
Testament writers, and are such as, 

35. xocpos, i. 9, 10, 29; iii. 16, 17; iv. 42; vi. 14, 33, 51; 
vii. 4, 7; vill. 12, 23, 26; ix. 5,39, et pass. 1 John ii. 2,15, 16, 
174i) We 1B, 17; aw. 15 By4qd/ 0, 1417: wots Se 

36. odpE, i. 13, 14; iii. 6; vi. 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 635 viii. 
pers, 2. 1,.Johna. AG) iv; 

37. dpaptia, i. 29; vill. 21, 24,34, 46; ix. 34,41; xv. 22,24; 
xvi. 8, 9; xix. 11; xx.23. 1 John i.7-9; ii. 2,12; m1. 4, 5, 8, 
Or eiv 10s iv; 16,07: 

38. Odvatos, v. 24; vill. 51, 52. 1 John iii. 14; v. 16, 17. 

39. oxotos, 111.19. 1 John i. 6. 

40. oxortia, i. 5; vi. 17; viii. 12; xii. 35,46; xx. 1. 1 John 
1.53 ii. 8, 9,11. wepumateiv ev TO oKdTEL, TH GKOTIG, Xi. 35, et 
pass. 77 vue, xi. 10. 

41. 6 dpxwv Tod Kdcpou TovTov, xii. 31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11. 
TatTyp 6 OudBoro0s 6 avOpwroxtovos, vill. 44. 

42. 5 ovparés, i. 32, 52; iii. 13, 27, 31; vi. 31, 32, 33, 38,41, 
A250; 51,58 3 xi. 28% xy ley Woh wise 

43. Oeds 6 adnOuvos, vii. 28; xvii. 3. 1 John v. 20. 

44, 6 Noxyos, 1.1-14; % d0£a, mapa Tod povov Geod, and similar 
expressions, i. 14; il. 11; v. 44; vil. 18; viii. 50, 54; xi. 4, 40; 
xvii. 4, 5, 22, 24. 6 povoyevns vidos, 1.14, 18; imi. 16, 18. 
1 John iv. 9. 

45. Td das, i. 4, 5, 7, 8, 93 iii, 19, 20, 21; v. 35; viii. 12; 
ix. 5; xi. 9, 10; xi. 36,46. 1 John 1,5;7; ne879,e 

46. %) Sw aiwveos, 1.4; 111. 15, 16, 36; iv. 14, 36; v. 24, 26, 
29, 39,40; vi. 27, 33, 35,40, 47, 48, 51, 53, 54, 63, 68; viii. 12; 
x, 10, 28; xi. 25; xn. 25; 50; xiv. 65 xvi 2) eee 
tf John i. 1, 2: 1.253 a14, 15> ve 120) 

47. 7 adjOea, 1.14, 17; i. 21; 1v. 24; v.33; viii. 32, 40, 
44,45, 46; xiv. 6, 17; xvi. 7, 13; xvn. 17, 195 xvi 
I John 1..6,°8 5 11045213 a. 18; 19st iveGs vane. 

48. 7) ayamn, v.42; xv. 9,10, 13; xvii. 26. 1 John iii. 17; 
IVa GOO nila, lOsay. os 

49. 6 JwtHp Tod Kocpov 6 Xpiotos, iv.42. 1 John iv. 14. 

50. davepow, i. 31; 11.11; i. 21; vu.4; ix. 3; xvil.6; xxi. 
1,14. 1 John i.2; i119, 28; iii. 2, 5, 8, 9. 
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51. haiver,i.5; v.35. 1 Johnii. 8. 

52. dwriferv, 1. 9. 

53. xataBaivew, i. 32, 33, 52; ii. 13; vi. 33, 38, 42, 50, 
ST) 68: 

54. éképyeoOas éx Tod Oeod, vill. 42; xii. 3; xvi. 28. 

55. pxerOar eis Tov Kocpov, eis Ta ida, 1.7, 9,113 11.19; 
vi. 14; ix. 39; xi. 27, et pass. pyecOar év capxi, 1 John iv. 
253: 

56. aipew tv duaptiav Tob Kocpov, 1.29. Kabapifew ato 
THs adixias, duaptias, 1 Johni.7, 9. 

57. Conv Sidovat TO KOoMa, Vi. 33. 

58. 660s, 1.23; xiv. 4, 5, 6. 

59. 6 Koopmos NauBaver—ov AapBaver, xiv. 17; 1. 12, 16; 
ii. 27, 32,33; v.34; xvi.14,15,20. 1 John iii. 22. 

60. 1) Kpiows, xpivev, ili. 17, 18,19; v. 22-30; xii. 31,47. 

61. Gworroreiv, v.21; vi. 63. 

62. yweoxew and miotevev, x.38; xvil.8. yuooxev, 1.10; 
veo vil. 17; vii.32; x. 38; xvii.3, 7. morevew, 1. 7, 12; 
ii. 15 —18, 36; vi.40,47; xi. 25, 26, et pass. 1 Johniii. 23; 
v. 1-18. 

63. yevvnOnvas ex tod Oeod, ex Tod TvEvpaTos, avwOev, 1.13; 
amon ois.  Y John ii. 29; i. 9; iv. 7; v.1, 4, 18: 

64. téxva Tod Oeod, 1.12; xi.52. 1 Johniii. 1, 2, 10. 

65. ayatav Oecov, tov tratépa, tov Xpictov, Tovs adedpous, 
aAAnrous, vill.42; xi. 34; xiv. 15, 21, 23, 24,28; xv. 12,17, et 
pass. 1John ii. 10; iii. 10, 11, 14; iv.7, 10,11, 19, 20, 21; v.2. 

66. Kowwviav éyew peta Ocod, peta "Inood Xpiotov, pet 
arrnrorv, 1 John i. 3, 6, 7. 

67. viKav TOV KOopoV, TOV Trovnpov, xvi. 33. 1 Johnu. 13, 14; 
v. 4, 5. 

68. petaSaive €x Tod Oavatov, v.24. 1 Johnii. 14. 

69. mepurratetv, év TH Hepa, ev TO Hoti, xi.9. 1 Johni. 7. 

70. 6 avtixpiotos, 6 mAAVos, 1 John 11. 18, 223 iv. 3, 6. 

71. 6 TapdkAntos, xiv.16,26; xv.26; xvi.7. 1lJohnu. 1. 
To TvEeDa THS adAnNOelas, xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi.13. 1 Johniv. 6; 
v. 6: 

72. ddnyeverv, xvi. 13. 

73. pmépa eoyatn, vi. 39,40, 44, 54; xi. 29; xii. 48. 
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74. dvacthva, vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xi. 24. dvdotacis Cars, 
Kpioews, v.29; x1. 24, 25. 

75. pévew ev tii, v. 38; vi.56; viii.31; x1.46; xiv.11; 
xv. 4, 5,6, 7, 9,10,11,16. 1John ii. 6, 10, 14, 24, 22am 
6,9, 14, V5; 17.245 iv/12, 93,15, IG. 

76. elvae éx, év, ii.6,31; iv. 22; vi.58; vu.4; vin. 22,23; 
xvii. 11,14,16, et pass. 1 Johni.7; n.9, 11,16, 21; na! Og 
iv. 1,2,3,5; v.11, et pass. 

77. paptupetv, waptupia (not paptvptov), 1.7, 8, 15, 19, 32, 34; 
i. 25; iii. 11, 26, 28, 32, 33; iv.3, 9, 44; v.31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
39, et pass. 1 Johni.2; iv.14; v. 6-11. 

Credner remarks, that the apostle uses most of these expressions 
both in a literal and metaphorical sense, placing the one imme- 
diately after the other. 


VI. Comparison of the contents with those of the synoptical 
Gospels. 

1. Similarity. 2. Diversity (a) in narrating the same things. 
(6) in presenting additional particulars. 

1. The following particulars are related both by John and the 
synoptists. 

The cleansing of the temple, 11.13-22. Compare with Matt. 
xxi. 12,13; Mark xi.15-17; Luke xix. 45, 46. 

Perhaps, however, this act was repeated by our Saviour; John 
relating it as occurring at one passover ; the other evangelists at 
another. 

The miraculous feeding of the multitude, vi.l-14. Compare 
with Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-34; Luke ix.10-17. 

Jesus walks on the sea, vi. 15-21. Compare with Matt. xiv. 
22-36; Mark vi. 45-56. 

The woman anointing his feet at the supper in Bethany, xii. 2-8. 
Compare with Matt. xxvi.6-13; Mark in. 9. 

His public entry into Jerusalem, xii. 12-19. Compare with 
Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi.1-11; Luke xix. 29-44. 

Jesus points out his betrayer, xiii.21-26. Compare with Matt. 
xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxi. 21-23. 

He foretells the denial of himself by Peter, xii. 36-38. Compare 
with Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark xiv. 27-31; Luke xxii. 31-38. 
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The Passion and Resurrection, xvii. 1—xx. 29. Compare with 
Matt. xxvi. 36 — xxviii. 

Besides these particulars, what took place at the baptism of 
Jesus is inserted in the Baptist’s testimony, i. 32-34; while various 
sentences and proverbial expressions coincide more or less closely 
with parallels found in the other Gospels; such as iv. 44 with Matt. 
xii. 57; Marki.4; Lukeiv.24. John xii. 25 with Matt. x. 39; 
Mark vii. 35; Luke xvii. 33. John xii. 20 with Matt. x. 40. 
John xiii. 16 with Matt.x. 24; Lukevi.40. John xiv. 31 with 
Matt. xxvi.46. John xvi.2 with Matt. xxiv.9; Mark xiii. 9; 
Luke xxi. 12. 

The agreement of John with the synoptists in relating the 
same occurrence is seldom verbal, although such verbal coin- 
cidence often appears among the synoptists themselves. In 
general he approximates more nearly to Matthew than Mark or 
Luke; but there are exceptions to this statement. 

2. The diversity between these cognate paragraphs is consider- 
able, affecting not only the form but the substance of the narrative. 
Some regard it as amounting to contradiction in several cases. 
It is apparently greatest in regard to the day of the Redeemer’s 
death —in the mode of pointing out the traitor at the Last Supper 
—in the denial of Peter, and in John’s testimony of Jesus. 
Where the sacred writer treats in part of topics copiously or 
formally described in the synoptists, there is also great diversity. 
New light is thrown on them by his statements. Thus in relation 
to the calling of the apostles (i. 35-43, compared with Matt. 
iv. 18-22), the accounts manifest discrepancy. The same remark 
applies to the particulars preceding the last journey of Jesus to 
Jerusalem (x.40, etc.; x1. 17,54; xi.1; compared with Matt. 
xix. 1; xx.17-19,29; xxi.1, etc). In all these examples, no 
real discrepancy has yet been proved. ‘The accounts are different, 
but not contradictory. 

Diversity in form is still greater than in substance. In such 
sections as agree with others in the synoptists, John’s relations 
are more circumstantial, and usually more graphic than Matthew’s. 
But they are inferior to those of Mark, with one or two excep- 
tions. In the history of Christ’s passion and resurrection, he 
excels the other evangelists; none of them exhibiting the same 
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graphic simplicity. In the discourses, the dialogue-form and 
alternation of speakers are clearly marked, by which feature the 
apostle before us is distinguished from the synoptists. Sometimes 
he annexes a brief explanation to the sayings of his divine 
Master, while the doctrinal aspect of these utterances and dis- 
courses is more prominent. An enigmatical character belongs to 
them. They are darkly figurative. They present a typical or 
allegorical appearance. 

With regard to the diversity existing between this Gospel and 
the preceding three, by means of the new matter meorporated, 
the most remarkable phenomena are the enlargement of the 
Saviour’s ministry both in sphere and time, so that He appears 
very generally in Judea, and attends three Passovers at least, if 
not four; while in the synoptists his ministrations belong chiefly 
to Galilee, whence he goes up to one Passover at Jerusalem before 
He suffered. The most important addition which he makes to 
the evangelical history consists of the long and deeply interesting 
discourses of Christ recorded in chapters xii-xvii., and the 
resurrection of Lazarus, the description of which is unequalled. 
Other circumstances, not recorded by the synoptists, are in- 
serted in i. 1-12; i.1-21; iv. 4-42; v.1-47; vil. 2—xi. 54; 
xi. 20-50, ete. ete. Thus two-thirds of the Gospel are new. 
Hence we are indebted to the beloved disciple for very much 
in the life of our Lord of which we should otherwise have been 
ignorant. 


VII. Integrity of the Gospel. 

Several parts of the Gospel have been suspected of being sup- 
posititious, such as the twenty-first chapter; the first eleven verses 
of the eighth preceded by the last verse of the seventh chapter; 
and a small portion of the fifth chapter. Let us examine these 
portions. 

The Gospel properly terminates with the twentieth chapter; 
and the twenty-first must be considered an appendix rather than 
a constituent part of it. The question then arises, Who was the 
author of the last chapter? Was it John himself, to whom we 
owe the entire Gospel? or did some later writer affix it? Some 
deny the authenticity of the entire chapter; while others, more 
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moderate in their negative criticism, reject no more than the last 
two verses. We shall first consider these verses. 

The plural number oiSaper is the first thing which arrests the 
attention, as contrary to John’s usual diction. In speaking of him- 
self, he never uses the first person singular or plural, but always the 
third. Hence the verb oijwas, in the twenty-fifth verse, is also 
foreign to the language of John. Here however Hug replies, by 
pointing to the expression éeacdpuePa tiv Sd€av avrod (i. 14), 
and to the frequent use in his epistles of ypadw, éypayva, axnkoaper, 
éwpaxapev. But the verb éOeacdueOa does not mean that John 
himself saw, to the exclusion of others; it is applied to the apostles 
and disciples generally, including himself. ‘The example is there- 
fore inapposite. The instances given from his epistles of the use 
of the first singular and plural are of no value, because they are 
found in epistles where one person writing to another, or toa 
church, must necessarily appear in his individuality. Had they 
belonged to the Gospel, they would have annihilated the objec- 
tion; but being found in the epistles, they leave it untouched. 
Looking at oiéapev and oiuas together, it would seem, either that 
there were several witnesses to the truth of the statements made 
by John, for whom one might speak; or that the plural oiSaper is 
employed instead of the singular. In either case, the writer 1s 
distinguished from the witness or witnesses testifying to the 
accuracy of what he wrote. ‘‘ This is the disciple which testifieth 
of these things, and wrote these things: and we know that his 
testimony is true. And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, | 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” 

Again, the hyperbolical tone of the twenty-fifth verse is unlike 
the simple modesty of John. It is true that various attempts have 
been made to lessen its exaggerated tone, by assigning peculiar 
interpretations to the words xoapos and ywpetv ; but they are too 
artificial to be adopted, except im an extremity. The obvious 
sense of the former is the material world, and of the latter to con- 
tain, in regard to space. Nor is the relative pronoun dca ever 
used by the apostle as a mere relative, in the manner it is here 
employed in, so that it assists in corroborating suspicion against the 
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verse in which it stands. Lachmann indeed, after B. and Origen, 
reads &, which agrees with John’s diction; but authority favours 
the received dca. Such are the internal considerations unfavour- 
able to the authenticity of these verses. But when we look for 
external evidence on the same side of the question, it is almost 
wanting. All MSS. and versions have the portion; and no editor, 
however sceptical, has ventured to expunge it from the text. 
Some indeed of the ancient fathers were not insensible to its 
peculiarities, and evidently suspected its authenticity. We need 
only refer to Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril, Theophylact, and 
Euthymius as stumbling at it. An old scholion, too, on the 
twenty-fifth verse, found in several MSS. belonging to the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, is remarkable as shewing that the 
Greek church was suspicious of it. It runs thus: ‘¢ Others say, 
this verse [7. e. the twenty-fifth] is an addition: that some one of 
the philoponists having put it in the margin, in order to assert that 
the miracles wrought by the Lord were more in number than 
those which are recorded, some other, through ignorance of the 
intention of the former, brought it within the text, and having 
made it a part of the Scripture of the Gospel, time and custom 
brought it to be introduced into all the Gospels.” 

On the whole, the internal evidence, apart from the external, 
seems to us sufliciently weighty to justify a denial of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel’s conclusion as it stands in our modern copies. 
It is incredible that John, after concluding his Gospel with the 
words ‘‘and many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
His disciples, which are not written in this book,” should resume 
and repeat the same thing in the exaggerated statement, ‘‘ there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written.” The hyper~ 
bolical amplification points to another person. 

According to Liicke and others, these two verses are inseparable 
from the preceding part of the chapter. The learned commentator 
argues, that the appendix requires some conclusion, such as the 


& See the original words in Wetstein’s N. T., i. 964, where they are given from 
cod. 36, a MS. of the eleventh century. The same gloss, nearly verbatim, is also given 
by Birch from various codd. Consult his note to the last verse of John’s Gospel. 
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twenty-fourth verse at least. Whoever wrote the latter, wrote 
the preceding also. And as there is no reason for separating the 
twenty-fifth from the twenty-fourth, it follows, that if these two 
were not written by John, the preceding twenty-three verses 
could not have proceeded from him. Such is the manner in 
which Liicke reasons. But its conclusiveness may be questioned. 
The appendix indeed needs a termination; but that termination is 
not necessarily the entire twenty-fourth verse. The first half of it 
is sufficient; and here we believe the writer to have finished his 
work. ‘ This is the disciple which testifieth of these things and 
wrote these things,” is language characteristic of John; whereas 
the next words, ‘‘and we know that his testimony is true,” ete., 
betray another hand. Hence we divide the twenty-fourth verse, 
attaching the first part of it to the preceding paragraph, and putting 
the latter part with the twenty-fifth verse in the rank of an 
adventitious appendage. 

Let us now glance at the reasons advanced for rejecting the 
authenticity of the chapter, which portion is said to betray another 
writer than the evangelist in ideas, style, and language. 

(a) The expression €ws épyouas in the twenty-second and 
twenty-third verses, is used in a different acceptation from that 
which it bears in the Gospel; as may be seen from a comparison 
with the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters; while the 
twofold specification of the author in the twentieth verse is con- 
trary to the usual simplicity of John. 

(6) It is asserted, that even had the apostle himself already 
written the appendix, he would have removed the conclusion of 
the Gospel contained in the thirtieth and thirty-first verses of the 
twentieth chapter, though existing in its present form, and placed 
it in another form at the end of the twenty-first chapter. 

(ec) It is also stated, that after the termination of the twentieth 
chapter, no person could ever have expected a third manifestation 
of Jesus, much less the discourse between Jesus and Peter at the 
fifteenth and following verses—a discourse essentially different 
from that before held with Thomas, by its descending to individual 
relations and circumstances, without sliding mto general ideas 
after John’s manner. 

(d) The language presents so many elements unlike those 
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which characterise the apostle, that he must have either deterio- 
rated in power of writing, or a worse composer than he have pro- 
duced the chapter. 

(e) The narrative is also charged with throwing over the mi- 
raculous an air of wild adventurousness; with an endeavour to 
present things palpably by minute specification of numbers, with- 
out attaining real vividness—qualities foreign to John’s manner. 

It is superfluous to dwell on these various particulars urged by 
Liicke, and magnified into so much importance as to justify a 
denial of the chapter’s authenticity. It appears to us, that sub- 
jective taste and tact have led the learned commentator to require 
of the apostle more than is warranted by other parts of the Gospel. 
The sacred writer has been subjected to a test much too rigorous 
and partial. ven were the premises fully made out, the sacred 
author would be reduced to an exact standard of uniformity, by 
which he ought not to be tried. There is certainly some reason for 
minute inquiry—some colour for suspicion in regard to author- 
ship — some strangeness in parts of the narrative;—but the im- 
pression it leaves on the mind, considered as a whole, is decidedly 
in favour of the apostolic authorship. Little points here and there 
occasionally disturb the general tenor of the description viewed 
as originating with the writer of the preceding portions; but 
these are trifling when contrasted with the current of the entire 
chapter. 

(a) Our Saviour, in reply to Peter, intended to restrain his idle 
curiosity by saying: “If I will that he live till my second com- 
ing,” etc. Here his coming refers to his second coming to judg- 
ment, not to the death of the disciple, as Grotius, Lampe, and 
Olshausen suppose. Nor is the use of the verb épyouae in 
John xiv. 3, 18,28, inconsistent with this meaning. In the first 
passage, it has the same sense; so that Jesus does not now employ 
the word for the first time in a method perfectly new or unknown 
to the disciples. In the second and third passages, the meaning 
is the same; though possibly, in the former of them, the additional 
idea of Christ coming again to his disciples by His Spirit is also 
included. In the present instance, épyowas is used of the day of 
judgment; so that Jesus’ meaning was virtually, “If I will that 
he should never die,” as the disciples understood it. 
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The double specification of the author in the twentieth verse 
was probably employed for the purpose of indubitably iden- 
tifying the writer with the disciple of whom Jesus spoke. If 
intended to prevent all mistake in regard to the person, it 1s quite 
apposite. 

Hug conjectures that it was meant to obviate suspicion, because 
John himself perceived that an appendix, subjoined after the 
apparent conclusion of his work, might be subject to suspicion. 
Hence the sacred writer has taken so much precaution to indicate 
who the writer was. 

(6) It is hazardous to affirm what John would have done in 
the relations he sustained. Although Liicke may think it natural 
that he should have acted in a certain manner; it is precarious to 
draw any certain conclusion from our subjective ideas. The 
Gospel was properly finished at the close of the twentieth chapter; 
and that the writer should have erased the last two verses, when 
subsequently appending another chapter, is by no means probable. 
Both he and the other sacred writers were little studious of exact 
disposition and method. The commencement of the twenty-first 
chapter appears to be immediately connected with the twenty- 
ninth verse of the twentieth; the thirtieth and thirty-first being 
the conclusion to the whole Gospel, placed there when the author 
did not think of writing any more. When he did subsequently 
resolve on putting an appendix, he did not deem it necessary to 
disturb the conclusion before written, or to alter its place. Another 
writer, wishing to annex a chapter that should be considered the 
production of the apostle John, might readily have displaced the 
conclusion for the purpose of furthering his design; but the 
apostle himself did not consider it necessary to do so. 

(c) Itis quite true, that none would have suspected a third mani- 
festation of Jesus; but the unexpected appearance of the appendix 
forms no sufficient reason for rejecting it; especially if we con- 
sider that it was not written at the same time with the twentieth 
chapter. 

The difference of person, circumstances, and object, will fully 
aecount for the difference of character in the discourses held with 
Thomas and Simon Peter. The individual traits, the minute 
particulars of Jesus’ converse with Peter, stamp it with originality. 

24 
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The very fact of the narrative descending to particulars gives it a 
graphic fidelity. Had it been limited to general ideas, it would 
never have produced the same impression on the reader. The 
sketch betrays the pen of an eye-witness, who has drawn it so 
characteristically that the hand of an impostor or copyist cannot 
be detected. ‘‘The narrative,” says Hug, ‘‘is animated by a par- 
ticularity which we could expect only from an eye-witness, by 
whom every circumstance was remarked with extreme interest 
and lodged deep in his memory. He not only recalls every in- 
dividual concerned, though he wrote many years after the occur- 
rence, but many incidental things which one would far less expect 
to find stated. He still knows exactly how and with what Peter 
girt himself in haste to go to our Lord. With the practised eye 
of a fisherman, he judges the distance of the ship from the land: 
‘It was not far, bui as it were two hundred cubits from land, 
He still knows the number of the fishes which they caught. Nor 
does he give merely a general statement of the number; not 
a single one escapes him: ‘They were an hundred fifty and three.’ 
He still wonders, too, how it happened that the net did not 
break. 

‘“¢ Now, who could know all these minute circumstances after the 
lapse of years, unless he had been one of those engaged in 
catching the fishes, and had shared them with the rest? Is not 
the eye-witness and participator visible every where?” 

(d) The language is undeniably like that of John. The style 
and manner strongly remind the reader of the beloved apostle, as 
even Liicke and Credner allow. They account for it by imi- 
tation. But the fact that @ copyist wrote it is not marked. It 
does not strike the reader’s observation. A critic himself, 
minutely inspecting the diction, has to grope for the dissimilarity. 
The deviations, if such they must be considered, from John’s 
manner, are slight. Thus épyeoOas ovv (xxi.3), for which the 
apostle employs axodovGetv, must be attributed to the love of 
variety. So also viv put after the verb (10th verse), which is 
found elsewhere before the imperative; émevdu7ns instead of (uatiov 
or yiT@v; ToApav and é&eralew; Pépery instead of ayew; mpwlas 
ryevomevns instead of mpwi; émiotpadels for otpadeis els Ta OTTITw, 


h Fosdick’s translation, p. 486. 
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must be assigned in part to the same cause, and partly to the new 
things mentioned. The general similarity is so great, that the 
narrative is commonly traced to John indirectly, some of his 
disciples who heard him frequently repeat it having written it 
soon after the apostle’s death, before the Gospel had properly got 
into circulation, or had been frequently transcribed. 

The variations of language are really too trifling to build much 
upon; especially in connection with the fact that John’s stock of 
words does not seem to have been so very limited as to bind him 
to the use of the very same phraseology on all occasions. The 
deterioration in power of writing is not apparent, and may be 
sufficiently explained from the paragraph appearing subsequently 
to the Gospel. 

De Wette ingenuously confesses, that the arguments drawn 
from the diction are not decisive against the authenticity, except 
the use of épyouat. Here, however, the commentator is mistaken; 
for the verb refers to the second coming of Christ, and is so em- 
ployed, as we have seen, in a former passage by the evangelist. 

(e) This consideration is chiefly drawn from the subjective 
feelings of the commentator. There is indeed more minuteness 
in the representation given than we find in the proper Gospel; 
but this feature was appropriate to the chapter which was to 
demonstrate the reality of Jesus’ resurrection— the identity of the 
resurrection-body with that which had suffered on the cross; 
and to do away with the current misapprehension of the disciples 
regarding Jesus’ words to John. 

The real difficulties of the chapter, except in the last two verses 
of it, are few, and far too light to overthrow the weight of those 
standing on the other side of the question. It was written by 
John after the Gospel; and any attempt to assign it either to 
John the Presbyter, as Wieseler' imagines; or to the Ephesian 
Church, as Grotius does, is utterly fruitless. 

Regarding the silence of Irenaeus about the twenty-first chapter, 
which Liicke has brought forward against its authenticity, much 
need not be said; since we do not possess all that father’s writings. 
If they were all extant, and no reference made to the portion in 
any of them, the suspicion against it would indeed be strong. 


' Dissertatio inauguralis, pp. 42, 43. 
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Another portion of the fourth Gospel, whose authenticity has 
been questioned, is chapter vii. 53-viii.11. The paragraph has 
given rise to strong suspicion. Many have denied that it was 
written by the author of the Gospel, or by John the Apostle. It 
is found, however, in many ancient authorities, and is defended 
by numerous critics. 


i. It is contained in upwards of 200 MSS., among which are 
the uncial D. G.H.K. M. U. Jerome too says that it was found 
in many Greek and Latin MSS., while some scholiasts appeal to 
its existence in ancient copies (apyaia avriypada). 

Of versions, it isin the Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Adthiopic, in 
MSS. of the Philoxenian Syriac, the Syriac of Jerusalem, Slavonic, 
Anglo-Saxon, in most MSS. of the old Italic, the Vulgate, the 
Apostolic Constitutions. 

It is also quoted by Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, Sedulius, 
Leo, Chrysologus, Cassiodorus, the author of the Synopsis Sacrae 
Seripturae, and by Euthymius as an addition to the Gospel not 
without use. 


i. On the other hand, it is wanting in B, C, L, T, X, 4, in 
about 50 written in the cursive character, and 30 evangelistaria. 
Probably too A. wanted it, for the two leaves of the codex here 
deficient in that MS. would not have been sufficient to contain the 
twelve verses with the other portion. It should also be remarked, 
that C is defective from vi.50 to viii.12. In L, the empty space 
left is not large enough to contain the whole piece. In J there 
is also agap. ‘The verses are marked with an obelusin §, and in 
about 30 MSS. ‘They are asterisked in E and 14 MSS. Eight 
codices and one evangelistarium put them at the end of the 
Gospel. Others place a part of them there; viz., from vil. 3-11. 
Others have them at the end of the twenty-first chapter of Luke; 
and others at the end of John vu. 36. The scholion of cod. i. 
observes, that the portion is wanting in most ancient codices 
(mrcioTa avtiypada); while Euthymius says, that it is not found 
in the most accurate, or is marked with obeli. 

It is not in the oldest MSS. and editions of the Peshito; for it is 
certain that it was first rendered into Syrian in the sixth century. 
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The MSS. of the Philoxenian that have it, exhibit it partly in the 
margin; if in the text, very often with the remark that it is not 
found in all copies. Most MSS. of the Coptic have it not. In the 
Sahidic, in codices of the Armenian, in the Gothic, etc., it is not 
found. 

Nor is it mentioned by Origen, Apollinaris, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Crysostom, Basil, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Juvencus, Cosmas, Nonnus, Theophylact, ete. 

From this summary it will be seen, that D is the oldest codex 
possessing the paragraph, though certainly in a peculiar form 
unlike that of the received text. But the MS. is not free from 
apocryphal additions, especially in Matthew xx. 28, and Luke 
vi. 5. The fact of the paragraph’s absence from B and probably 
A, far outweighs its appearance in D. It is very remarkable too, 
that somany MSS. having it, affix marks of rejection or interpola- 
tion; while the various positions it has been forced to occupy, 
confirm the suspicions entertained against it. 

The fact, moreover, of its being wanting in the old Syriac, is 
strong testimony against its authenticity. 

It must be allowed, that Origen’s silence regarding it is unim- 
portant, because he had no occasion to mention it when comment- 
ing on viii. 22. But the silence of Cyprian and Tertullian is 
weighty, because both wrote on subjects in which the account 
would have been peculiarly appropriate. With regard to the 
latter, Granville Penn thus forcibly reasons: ‘* That the passage 
was wholly unknown to Tertullian, at the end of the second 
century, is manifest in his book, ‘ De Pudicitia.’” The bishop of 
Rome had issued an edict, granting pardon to the crime of adultery, 
on repentance. This new assumption of power fired the indigna- 
tion of Tertullian, who thus apostrophised him: ‘* Audio edictum 
esse propositum, et quidem peremptorium, ‘ Pontifex scilicet 
Maximus, episcopus episcoporum dicit: Ego et moechiae et forni- 
cationis delicta, poenitentia functis, dimitto” (c.i.). He then breaks 
out in terms of the highest reprobation against that invasion of 
the divine prerogative; and (c. 6) thus challenges: ‘ Si ostendas 
de quibus patrociniis evemplorum praeceptorumque coelestium, soli 
moechiae, et in ea fornicationi quoque, januam poenitentiae expandas, 
ad hance jam lineam dimicabit nostra congressio.”—‘‘ If thou canst 
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shew me by what authority of heavenly examples or precepts thou 
openest a door for penitence to adultery alone, and therein to 
fornication, our controversy shall be disputed on that ground.” 
And he concludes with asserting, ‘‘ Quaecunque auctoritas, quae- 
cunque ratio moecho et fornicatori pacem ecclesiasticam reddit, 
eadem debebit et homicidae et idolatriae poenitentibus subvemire.” 
—‘ Whatever authority, whatever consideration restores the peace 
of the church to the adulterer and fornicator, ought to come to the 
relief of those who repent of murder or idolatry.” It 1s manifest, 
therefore, that the copies of St. John with which Tertullian 
was acquainted, did not contain the ‘‘ ewemplum coeleste” —the 
‘‘ divine example,” devised in the story of the ‘‘ woman taken m 
adultery.” * 

Much of the suspicion which naturally lies against the passage, 
would be removed if Augustine’s method of accounting for its 
omission could be rendered probable: ‘*‘ Nonnulli modicae, vel 
potius inimici verae fidei, credo, metuentes peccandi impunitatem 
dari mulieribus suis, illud, quod de adulterae indulgentia dominus 
fecit, auferrent de codicibus suis, quasi permissionem peccandi 
tribuerit, qui dixit: deinceps noli peccare.”! Nicon states a 
similar reason which the Armenians may have had for exeluding 
the passage™. So also Ambrose remarks: ‘‘ Profecto si quis ea 
auribus otiosis accipiat, erroris incentivum incurrit.”" It is 
observable, however, that Augustine does not say the paragraph 
was really ejected from Greek MSS. for the reason he assigns. He 
merely conjectures, that some persons of weak faith, or rather 
enemies of the true faith, might have expunged it from their copies 
through fear of giving encouragement to sin. The father speaks 
of the feeling regarding the passage in the minds of some contem- 
poraries; but that he describes the original cause of its rejection, 
or that he had the means of knowing it, cannot be maintained. 
It is quite impossible, also, that this reason could have operated 
uniformly, both among the Greeks and Latins. Critical reasons 
may have led to its rejection, as well as doctrinal ones. It cannot 
be shewn, that the latter induced its expulsion from a single copy. 


k Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, pp. 267, 268. 
' De adulterinis conjugiis, ii. 7. 

™ See Cotelerii Patres apostolici, vol. i. p. 238, ed altera Clerici. 
" Apologia Davidis posterior, c. 1. 
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The only, circumstance favourable to Augustine’s conjecture is 
the fact that several copies omit no more than verses 3-11, 
beginning to reject where the matter seemed questionable. In 
regard to Chrysostom, Matthaei has laboured to account for his 
silence on the supposition of his acquaintance with the paragraph; 
but his arguments are overthrown by Liicke. Whatever may be 
said in favour of the pious orator thinking it unadvisable to ex- 
pound the story before a voluptuous people, he was not so timid 
as Matthaei represents him. ‘The paragraph must have been read 
before the people, both before and after Chrysostom’s time. It is 
found in many evangelistaria; and we know that it was publicly 
read on certain festivals. On the whole, it cannot be shewn that 
the Greek church had it in their MSS. before the fifth century; or 
that the Latin church had it before the fourth. It came from the 
West into the East not earlier than the fifth century. 

There are three readings of it which differ considerably from 
one another. Surely this circumstance is unfavourable to the 
genuineness of it; for no authentic passage in John presents an 
approximation to so many variations and different readings. 
Griesbach gives the three texts, of which that in D is the oldest. 

On reviewing the external evidence for and against the para- 
graph, we believe that the latter predominates; and so furnishes a 
reason for entertaining suspicions of its spurious character. If 
the authorities be not decisive of the question, they are of consider- 
able weight, at least in conducting to a determination adverse to 
the passage. Lachmann expunges it from the text. 

In discussing the internal evidence, we shall first adduce that 
which may be urged against the authenticity. 

1. The diction and manner of the paragraph present few of the 
characteristics of John. They are strikingly foreign to him. 
Thus we find ézopevOn eis Tov otxov instead of amfrOev els Ta 
iova. The frequent use of dé, whereas John has commonly odv: 
erropevOn eis TO Gpos instead of avAAGev or avexwpyoev: pos 
T@v €Xat@v seems derived from the synoptists: dp@pou instead of 
mpwt or mpwlas yevowévns: mapeyéveto instead of avé8n or 
épxecOar cis: Tas 6 ads instead of dyAos: of ypayparets, 
k. T. X. is not used by John: xaBicas édidacKev avtovs is unlike 
the apostle’s diction: catesAnuévny is used in a sense in which 
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els TO peécov: éveTeiNaTo instead of yéypartat, dypayrev, yeypap- 
pévov éoti. The pronoun jpiv should be put after the verb 
according to John’s manner, not before it: AvWoBorete Bat instead 
of AWOdfew, which last Scholz has taken into the text, though too 
slenderly supported: éypadev the imperfect, is unlike the apostle: 
eTéMevov EpwT@VTES, avauapTnTos, suveldnats, are all dak Neyo- 
peva: éoxdtwov is an unsuitable antithesis to mpeoSutépav: 
xaterethOn instead of the verb adpiecOar: év péom éoTadoa 


the verb is never employed by the apostle: pow i 


instead of puéon éotaoa: mAnv instead of e¢ pH: KaTéKpivev 
instead of &xpivev. There are also &ra€& Xeyspeva which we have 
not adduced, because they may be accounted for by the subject of 
the paragraph. So many phrases, unlike those of the apostle, are 
crowded into the verses, that it would be most strange if they 
proceeded from him. Indeed the numerous variations shew, that 
the diction early proved a stumbling-block to transcribers. Hence 
they endeavoured to correct it, by bringing it nearer the apostle’s 
acknowledged style. 

2. Great difficulties belong to the interpretation of the pas- 
sage, which some, as Strauss, pronounce insuperable; others, as 
Olshausen, Liicke, and De Wette, confess themselves unable to 
resolve in a satisfactory method. But Ebrard, Hitzig, and 
Tholuck do not find them so intractable. The chief perplexity 
lies in the fifth and following verses. We shall briefly indicate 
the points that excite suspicion from their peculiar obscurity. 

(a) The Scribes and Pharisees must either have acted by 
authority of the Sanhedrim, or in their private capacity. If 
the former, they would not afterwards have allowed the woman 
to escape, but have taken her before those in whose name she 
had been apprehended. If the latter, how could they say, 
“‘ Moses commanded us,” etc., as if they were official judges 
entrusted with the execution of the law? 

To this Tholuck replies, that the Scribes, including members of 
the Sanhedrim, acted in their private capacity; their design being 
to bring the woman before the court of justice assembled in the 
hall of the temple. But in passing Jesus, the thought arose in 
their minds of embarrassing the hated friend of sinners with 
the case. Hence they asked a decision of him. This reply is 
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consistent with the supposition of the persons who brought the 
woman, or at least some of them, being deputed by the San- _ 
hedrim; but not that they were sent niiigially: The narrative 
furnishes room for conjecture in regard to the character sustained 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, in which light the solution of 
Tholuck may be regarded; but some uncertainty must ever 
attach to the point. Whether they were witnesses and accusers, 
or judges, is obscure, the account itself in different parts sanction- 
ing both suppositions, and leaving the whole matter unexplained. 
Many have supposed the Scribes to belong to the class of Zelotae ; 
but as such they would have punished the guilty parties on the 
spot, at the very time the crime was committed. 

(4) In the Pentateuch, the punishment of death generally is 
enjoined for adultery (Levit. xx.10; Deut. xxi. 22), and the 
mode is specified in the Talmud as strangulation. But stoning is 
here pronounced to be the punishment. Hence another difficulty 
arises. Michaelis? removes it, by rejecting the authority of the 
Mishna in this instance. It must be admitted that the Rabbinical 
interpretations of the law are sometimes erroneous. It is freely 
granted that such testimony is insuflicient to prove the existence 
of a custom before the destruction of Jerusalem in every case. 
Yet it seems arbitrary to discard the voice of the Rabbins as 
worthless on the present point. To shew the rule of the Talmud 
incorrect, Michaelis adduces Exodus xxi. 14, and xxxv. 2, where 
it is said of the profaner of the Sabbath, ‘he shall die the death”; 
and yet from Numbers xv. 32 we learn, that the man who violated 
the sacred day was to be put to death by stoning. But in this 
case there is an authentic exposition of the law in the Pentateuch 
itself; whereas there is no such explanation of the particular kind 
of death here meant, so that reasoning from the one to the other 
is inconclusive. 

The learned professor also affirms, that strangling is not a 
punishment of the Mosaic law, but a Rabbinical fiction fastened 
on it. It is true that strangling is not mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch; yet the general expression, die the death, in the case of 
the adulterer and adulteress, may have been properly explamed by 


° Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, translated by Smith, vol.iv. p.141 et 
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‘ the Rabbins. The question is, Are they the best interpreters of 
ee . the law in the present instance? If they are not, where shall we 
igus find a more probable explanation of it? The punishment is not 
_* _. specified in the Pentateuch itself, so that we are almost shut up 
to the Rabbinical exposition, where there is no good reason for 
departing from it. 

Nor is the hypothesis of Grotius probable, viz. that from the 
time of Ezekiel, the severe punishment of stoning had been 
substituted for adultery, a crime that had become common. The 
foundation for this conjecture is Kimchi’s explanation of a passage 
in Ezekiel xvi. 38,40, and the apocryphal history of Susanna as 
interpreted by Jerome. Both however are too uncertain to be 
relied on. 

Selden, Lightfoot, and Meyer have resorted to another solution 
of the difficulty, viz. by assuming the woman to have been a 
betrothed virgin; in which case, if the crime were committed m 
the city, both parties were to be brought to the gate, according 
to the law, and there to be stoned (Deut. xxii. 22, 23,24). The 
authority of Philo? is quoted for calling this sin wovyeda, or rather 
eldos pwovxeias. But the explanation in question is too artificial; 
not to mention the fact, that according to it we should have 
expected a specification of the locality where the deed had been 
committed, in the field or in the city, because the punishment 
varied according to the place. Besides, to call this particular 
crime povxyela, seems to belong merely to the peculiarities of 
Philo, as Paulus has appropriately remarked. 

The solution given by Ebrard, which is adopted and pro- 
nounced satisfactory by Tholuck, is the best that has been offered. 
Whether it furnish a complete reconciliation of the narrative 
before us with the Mosaic law, may however be still questioned. 
According to him, the passage in Deut. xxii. 20-25 mentions four 
eases of fornication. For the first and third (verses 20, 23), the 
punishment of stoning is named, while for the second and fourth, 
death generally is assigned. But the contrast between ‘the man 
only shall die,” in the twenty-fifth verse, and ‘ye shall stone 
them with stones,” in the twenty-fourth, shews that the punish- 
ment of stoning is also implied in the second and fourth cases. 


P De legg. special. ed. Richter, sect. 12. 
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The four examples given in the passage can scarcely be + 
reckoned together as examples of fornication. They are rather 
distinct and separate crimes, each demanding its own punishment. Re 
Besides, the present case does not fall appropriately under the . ~~ 
second or the fourth, to neither of which is povyeia rightly 
apphed. Thus the explanation seems to us insuflicient. 

(c) The greatest perplexity connected with the paragraph lies 
in the reason for bringing the case before Jesus. No adequate 
motive appears to induce the Scribes and Pharisees to employ 
this woman for the purpose of embarrassing the Redeemer, and 
thence extracting a ground of accusation against Him. It is 
evident that they wished to entrap Him: the narrative itself 
states that they tempted him in order to procure a tangible charge; 
but how they expected to do so by means of the adulteress is 
exceedingly obscure. Various solutions of the difficulty have 
been supplied. 

Michaelis thinks‘, that the crime had become so common 

among the Jews at that time as to cause an abandonment of the 
legal punishment, for the purpose of sparing thousands of criminals. 
This however is a mere conjecture. And even if it were true, it 
would not remove the difficulty, because Jesus might have ap- 
pealed to the ordinary judicial usage in such cases, to which 
his enemies could not have objected without condemning them- 
selves. 

Grotius, on the other hand, endeavours to solve the mys- 
tery by a reference to the civil condition of the Jews. If Christ 
decided in favour of stoning the adulteress, he would have fur- 
nished a ground for accusing him before the Roman authorities; 
because in that case he would apparently have allowed the Jews 
the right of executing the punishment of which they had 
been deprived by the Romans. If he pronounced judgment in 
favour of the accused, and contrary to the strict letter of the 
law, he would have incurred the hatred of those who were friends 
to national liberty. This is unsatisfactory, because Jesus might 
have judged the case agreeably to the Mosaic law, without em- 
powering the Jews to carry the sentence into execution. Pro- 
nouncing his decision according to the letter of the law is not 


3 Anmerkungen zum Johannes, p, 111. 
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at all connected with assigning the execution of it to the Jews 
alone. 

Schulthess’ has given a different version of the matter. He 
supposes that all capital cases at that time were determined accord- 
ing to the criminal laws of the Romans, which had been intro- 
duced into Judea; and that therefore adultery could not have 
been punished with death by the Jews, they being subject to the 
Romans who did not visit the sin with too severe an infliction. 
The Jews however were strongly inclined to rebel against the 
principles of Roman legislation by which they were bound, 
especially as the sect of the zealots was still in existence, though 
their leader was dead. If therefore the Pharisees had procured 
from Jesus, who insisted so much on the indissolubleness of the 
marriage-tie, a judgment condemnatory of the offender, he might 
have easily rekindled the smouldering, tumultuary spirit of the 
zealots, and have thus been accused before Pilate of being a 
second Judas of Galilee. 

This solution bears the aspect of artificial elaborateness, fur- 
nishing a presumption against it. But indeed it is quite im- 
probable, that the Romans should have proceeded according to 
the exact letter of their laws, in the provinces. Some accom- 
modation to the usages and customs of the people whom they had 
conquered, commonly took place. And if a tumultuary uproar 
on the part of the zelotae had arisen from the decision of Jesus, 
it would have been scarcely deemed a political crime, or have 
been regarded by the Romans as requirmg summary punishment 
on any, except the persons themselves concerned in it. On various 
occasions, we read that the Jews took up stones to stone Christ; 
and it would be impossible to prove that they belonged to the 
sect of the zealots. 

Stiiudlin’ and Hug't give a peculiar turn to the opinion of 
Grotius, explaining the difficulty by means of the fact, that the 
punishment of stonmg was expressly disallowed by the Romans. 
But even granting the truth of the fact (which it would be diffi- 
cult to prove), Jesus might easily have satisfied the requirement 

r In Winer’s and Engelhardt’s neues kritisches Journal, vol. v. 3, p. 200, et seqq. 

s Prolusio qua Pericopae de adultera Joh. vii. 53 - viii. 11, veritas et authentia 
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of the Mosaic law and prevented all ground of accusation by 
pronouncing the sentence of death generally, without specifying 
the mode of that death, particularly as it is left indefinite in the 
law itself. 

Dieck" the jurist has furnished another solution. According 
to the principles laid down by Jesus in the sermon on the mount, 
he could not have approved of death in the present case. Hence, 
if he decided according to the law of Moses, the Pharisees would 
have represented him as inconsistent with himself; but if against 
the law, they would have held him up to scorn as a despiser of 
Moses. Without entering into an examination of Dieck’s assertion 
that from Matthew v. 31, 32 the conclusion irresistibly follows 
that the punishment of death is too severe for adultery, it is easy 
to see that too much acuteness is ascribed to the Pharisees on the 
one hand, and too little decision to the character of Jesus on the 
other. The latter never hesitated to avow the legitimate con- 
sequences of his principles. 

Augustine“ long ago sought an explanation in the conflict 
between Jesus’ acknowledged mildness on the one hand, and his 
love of justice on the other. If the Redeemer decided in favour 
of strict law, it would have been said that he was not so good or 
benevolent as he appeared; if the contrary, he would have been 
termed a transgressor of the law of Moses. But by this inter- 
pretation, there was no entanglement in the case, except on the 
one supposition, that Jesus pronounced an opinion contrary to the 
letter of the law. On any other assumption, there would have 
been no ground for accusation. 

Euthymius, nearly coinciding with Augustine, thinks that the 
Jews may have reckoned with confidence on the accustomed 
excessive lenity of the Saviour towards great sinners, believing 
that he would protect the accused from the rigour of the law, and 
thus furnish cause for the accusation of despising and setting it at 
nought. It is not clear however how they could have been so 
confident of Jesus’ decision, except they had been absolutely blind 
to his character; for he never abated the strictness of the moral 
law, though he was the friend of publicans and sinners. He 


" Studien und Kritiken for 1832. Heft 4. 
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came not to destroy but to fulfil the law; so that, although pro- 
claiming forgiveness to the guilty, the demands of justice were 
not relaxed. 

Michaelis conjectures that the Jews calculated on Jesus surely 
pronouncing in favour of the woman against the strictness of the 
law, because he had formerly broken the sabbath and spoken of 
circumcision in a manner liable to be construed into a depreciation 
of the Mosaic law. But the mode in which he justified an act of 
healing on the sabbath, deriving the proof of its warrant from 
that very law, shews that he respected the Mosaic institute. 

On the whole, none of the solutions offered by numerous 
inquirers is entirely satisfactory, whatever plausibility may attach 
to some of them. If the Pharisees had made any definite caleu- 
lation in their own minds of the probable consequences of the 
case, it is very likely that they reckoned on his acting tenderly 
towards the woman, contrary to the severity of the law; but the 
passage in Luke vii. 49, is too narrow a basis to justify the existence 
of that conviction on their part. It is true that Jesus associated 
with publicans and sinners, being reproachfully termed their 
friend; but he had never done any thing which could fairly 
lead his enemies to conclude that he would éransgress the law, or 
sanction imquity by undue compassion for the guilty. 

The difficulty may be obviated in part by supposing the Seribes 
and Pharisees so infatuated or filled with malice against Jesus, as 
to have formed no distinct conception of the mode in which they 
could reasonably entangle him—that they were so blinded by their 
evil passions as not to see the improbable in their proceeding. 
But this is no more than a conjecture. Let the narrative be 
explained as it may, there is great difficulty in discovering the 
precise point in which the temptation consisted. 

The connection of the paragraph also serves to strengthen 
suspicion against its apostolic origin. It is introduced abruptly, 
without discernible reference to the preceding context, and is 
separated from the subsequent context, to which it forms no 
natural introduction. The first verse is peculiarly awkward : 
‘‘Every one went unto his own house ;” which must either mean 
that every one of the Sanhedrists had gone to his house; or, that 
every one of the people had retired to his abode for the night. 
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The former sense is certainly improbable; while the latter, which 
seems to be favoured by the first and second verses of the eighth 
chapter, is remarkable, because the feast was now passed. Hence 
the early returning of Jesus and of the people to the temple 
cannot be readily accounted for. Schulthess, perceiving the 
inexpediency of referring €xaaros to dydos, inasmuch as the latter 
is not mentioned in the preceding context, explains the words of 
the separation of the Sanhedrists, which, because it would be 
trifling to say: ‘They went to their homes after the sitting of the 
court was over,” he paraphrases so as to educe the sense: ‘‘ They 
went to their homes, leaving the matter about which they had 
been debating unfinished, without arriving at a decision on it.” 
Jesus, conscious of impending danger, spends the night on the 
mount of Olives. But in the morning he reappears in the temple 
where all the people were assembled. Thither the Scribes and 
Pharisees bring the woman, and place her in the midst, asking the 
ensnaring question. They had found by yesterday’s experience, 
that the multitude were well affected towards him, or at least, 
that it was difficult to take him from among them; and therefore 
they resolved, by cunning, either to turn them at once against him, 
or to tempt him to commit himself in some way which might be 
used as a valid ground of accusation before the Roman governor. 
Having pronounced a mild sentence on the woman, he goes on to 
say: “Iam the light of the world—I have come for the purpose 
of warming and quickening those who are in darkness and per- 
plexity, so that whoever follows me, though he may have been 
a great sinner, shall no longer wander in the darkness of night, 
but be encompassed with the light of day. Those therefore enter- 
tain evil designs against me, who tempt me to pronounce con- 
demnation on sinners; since I have come to be the light of the 
world, that whosoever believes in me might not walk in dark- 
ness, but have the light of life”. The beams of the morning sun 
shining on mount Moriah are supposed to have furnished Jesus 
with the figure employed. 

This paraphrastical explanation of the sequence is laboured 
and improbable. Besides, the political aspect of the temptation is 
foreign to its nature. The narrative itself gives no hint of the 
machinations of the Sanhedrim having altered their character, as 
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they must have done, according to Schulthess, had the political 
element now entered into them. The thirteenth verse also pre- 
sents an improbability, on the supposition that the transaction 


‘respecting the adulteress immediately preceded. Their con- 
“sciences had been so smitten, that they went away ashamed and 


confounded; and yet immediately after, they present themselves 
before Jesus, and boldly confront him. Nor is the connection 
between the mildness of the Saviour and the figure of light, 
either obvious or appropriate. 

Bruno Bauer’ has also endeavoured to point out the union of 
the paragraph with the preceding and following contexts, but 
still more unsuccessfully than Schulthess. His Hegelianism has 
not helped him to a satisfactory explanation. 

The story interrupts the connection between the twelfth verse 
of the eighth chapter, and the fifty-second of the seventh, and 
was probably inserted in its present place on account of the 
fifteenth verse, of which it was considered a good illustration. It 
is true that the connection between the twelfth verse of the 
eighth chapter and the fifty-second of the seventh is not close, 
and the former may even relate to a different day from the latter; 
but yet it must be confessed, that the occurrence interrupts the 
series of Jesus’ discourses with the Scribes and Pharisees. It 
comes in to disjoin them still more. 

Thus internal evidence strengthens suspicion against the apo- 
stolic composition of the piece. Its language and style, the 
difficulties inherent in the fifth and following verses, the disjointed 
character of the preceding and succeeding contexts, combine with 
external authorities in disproving its authenticity. 

It is needless to inquire who was the writer of it. Hitzig? 
ascribes it to Mark; but the grounds for doing so are precarious. 
Schulz’s opinion that it was written by Luke is equally impro- 
bable. Its simplicity and intrinsic character of truthfulness shew 
that it was not fabricated so late as the third or fourth century. 
On the contrary they stamp it with credibility, pointing to early 
evangelical tradition as its source. The truth of the account can- 
not be reasonably questioned. It was probably derived from the 

y Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker, p. 302, et seqq. 
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current tradition. Every thing connected with it corresponds 
to the circumstances in which Jesus was placed. It may there- 
fore be regarded as a piece of true history in his life. Although 
there are difficulties in it as 7t now exists, yet they do not con- 
stitute a reason strong enough for assigning it to the region of 
myth or fiction; else other passages in the Gospel, of unquestioned 
authenticity, might be similarly discarded. Some have thought 
the source of it to be the Gospel of the Hebrews, because Eusebius 
speaks of a story in that document respecting a woman accused 
before Jesus of many sins; but the identity of the accounts is not 
apparent. The woman is there said to have been accused of 
many sins before the Lord, not of the sin of adultery. Strauss 
thinks that it is another form of the story respecting the sinner in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee contained in the seventh chapter 
of Luke’s Gospel: but the term accused (dvaB8dnOeica), applied 
to the woman, does not suit the female there introduced; and it 
is also evident, that Eusebius did not find the story given in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews either in John or Luke. It is not 
improbable that the story of the woman accused of many sins in 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, was originally identical with that 
now introduced into John’s Gospel. The woman whom the 
Pharisees caught in the act of adultery may have previously com- 
mitted other sins of a like nature. But Eusebius’s notice is too 
short to justify any certain conclusion on the point. 

John vy. 3,4.—This passage from éxdeyouévav— voonpmare, has 
been strongly suspected of spuriousness. It is wanting in B., C., 
a few codices in the cursive character, some Coptic MSS., the 
Sahidie version, and Nonnus. In various MSS. too, it is marked 
with an asterisk or with an obelus. 

The last clause of the third verse only, éxdeyouévov — kivnow, 
is wanting in A. L. 18. 

On the other hand, the fourth verse alone, ayyedos —voorjpware, 
is wanting in D.33, the Armenian version, and several MSS. of 
the Old Italic. In some it is asterisked, in others marked with 
an obelus. 

But the old Syriac and Vulgate have all the words; as also 
Tertullian, and the later fathers Ambrose, Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Theophylact, Euthymius, ete. 
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The numerous variations in the MSS. which have the passage 
is very remarkable, serving to strengthen suspicion against it. 
Tischendorf has even expunged it from the text, but Lachmann 
retains it. 

With respect to internal evidence, angelic interference cannot 
be allowed to influence the decision, although it has been so 
applied. Tholuck thinks there was no ground for omitting it; 
whereas De Wette directs attention to the fact, that, as none 
except Alexandrian authorities want the passage, the omissions 
may be possibly explained by a remark of Tertullian (De Bapt. 
c.5), that the pool had no healing power afterwards. But it 
cannot be shewn that the Alexandrian critics were the first who 
omitted it. In the time of Cyril it stood in the text. Besides, 
there was nothing in the fact of the healing power having 
ceased, to cause them to stumble ; because Jerusalem had been 
destroyed by the Romans. And then the miraculous would have 
operated in favour of their retaining the place. If the passage 
be an interpolation, it is not improbable that it proceeded 
from a Palestinian who entertained the current opinion of the 
intimate connection between angels and the resources of nature. 
When once inserted, Tertullian, Chrysostom, and the other fathers 
would maintain it on doctrinal grounds, as finding im the waters 
of the pool a symbol of the baptismal water. 

There are a great number of &zra& Aeyoweva in proportion to 
the extent of the passage, such as Kivnows, Tapayn, Sijmote, voon- 
fea, which are very suspicious. 

Those who defend the authenticity, adduce the improbability 
of the evangelist concluding the third verse with Eypaév and then 
continuing with 7jv—éxei, maintaining that it was consonant to 
his purpose to add something, after giving a minute description 
of the locality in the second and third verses; and that the seventh 
verse necessarily presupposes or requires the fourth. We must 
freely confess that we are unable to discover what awkwardness 
or improbability there is in jv—ékxe?, «. 7. X. immediately follow- 
ing Emp@v. The sequence appears both natural and easy. Nor 
is there any necessary connection between the minute description 
of locality in the second verse, and an addition, such as that of 
the suspected portion. But the argument derived from the 
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seventh verse has some plausibility. Does it not require, it is 
asked, the explanation of the fourth? We think not of necessity. 
If the fourth be taken away, the seventh is sufficiently intelligible. 
It is true, that the cause of the water's agitation will then be 
unnoticed, and the fact of the first person who steps into the water 
being alone healed; yet the healing virtue of the waters when 
agitated at certain seasons will be sufficiently indicated. The 
fourth verse appears much more like an explanation of the 
seventh, inserted for the very purpose of accounting for the 
unusual moving of the element and its wonderful virtues, as 
Paulus* seems to suppose. 

On the whole, there is ground for strong suspicion against the 
words before us. They are absent from very old MSS., even from 
B. itself, although they are also in very old authorities. We will 
not say so decidedly as some, that they are suppositious; neither 
will we admit them as authentic. They wear a doubtful aspect. 
The majority of critics and commentators expunge them, such as 
Weescheider, Paulus, Liicke, Marsh, Tholuck, Olshausen, ete.; 
but Bretschneider and Bruno Bauer defend their authenticity. De 
Wette and Baumgarten-Grusius are also inclined to keep them in 
the text. 

Schweizer” in his recent work has proceeded in a new mode to 
impugn the integrity of the Gospel. He thinks that the apostle 
John wished to complete the Galilean tradition by a selection of 
the more important matter belonging to the extra-Galilean ministry 
of Jesus. The original apostolic document was arranged accord- 
ing to the festivals attended by Jesus; and therefore the writer 
had necessarily to touch on His journeys to Galilee, without 
however giving any narrative of events in connection with the 
Galilean periods. This appeared strange to a later writer, who 
inserted some Galilean sections to make the book more complete, 
by bringing it into harmony with the Galilean evangelical tradi- 
tion. These sections were not inserted absolutely, as the inter- 
polator found them. He made such modifications as were neces- 
sary to fit them in their proper places, adapting to them at the 
same time the surrounding parts of John’s work. In this manner, 


2 Commentar iiber das N. T. Vierten Theiles erste Abtheilung, p.283. 
» Das Evangelium Johannis nach seinem innern Werthe untersucht, 1841, 
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large narratives are attributed to the late writer, such as the 
account of the marriage in Cana (ii. 1-12), the healing of the 
nobleman’s son (iv. 44-54), the miracle of feeding the multitude, 
and the crossing over the sea connected with it (vi. 1-26). 
Smaller insertions are xix. 35-37; xviii. 9; xvi. 30; u. 21, 22. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing the attempt to separate 
the spiritual substance of the Gospel from a Galilean inter- 
polation of a different character, utterly impossible. The con- 
siderations adduced to support it are slight, arising from fancied 
difficulties, or errors in Schweizer’s own perception. While 
much ingenuity is expended on it, it must be characterised as a 
worthless and perverse ingenuity. It is marvellous to find how 
small things are converted into evidence deemed sufficient to set 
aside the weightiest matters. We stop not to disprove what is not 
worth the trouble. Those who wish to see the hypothesis refuted, 
may consult an article by Grimm, in Ersch and Gruber’s Eney- 
clopaedie, where its untenableness 1s fully shewn. We are con- 
tented to leave it to be numbered among by-gone exhibitions of 
capricious arbitrariness on the part of learned men. 

It is superfluous to refer to the expressions and clauses supposed 
to be interpolations by Dieffenbach and Schulthess, who, with 
subjective caprice, have thrown out doubts of various small 
portions. No attention has been paid to them by succeeding 
authors. 
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CORRESPONDENCES OF THE FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS. 


WE now proceed to the discussion of a problem which has 
engaged the attention of many scholars, especially in Germany, 
and given rise to more treatises in connection with the Gospels 
than any other. We allude to the mutual coincidences of the 
first three Gospels, which cannot,fail to strike the most superficial 
reader; and of which it is impossible to have a just conception 
without the actual inspection of a Greek harmony. Not only is 
the general outline of those Gospels remarkably similar, but the 
very words and phrases are frequently alike. Even rare and 
singular expressions are identical, shewing that the agreement 
could not be accidental. But in the midst of this minute verbal 
coincidence, there is so much difference, not only in the materials 
selected and the general treatment to which they are subjected, 
but in the expressions and mode of transition from topic to topic, 
that each writer preserves his own individuality. 


Before commencing to discuss the causes of the coincidences in 
the Gospels, it will be desirable to exhibit the passages in which 
those coincidences appear. The harmony of the three compositions 
in matter and manner may be seen in the following sections and 


passages :— 
1. Matth.—iii. 1-12. Mark.—1i. 2-8. Luke.— iii. 1-18. 
RM ii 13-170) EO-AL Diet ai ot 29, 
ME se belie ie 1 19,1820 -) he dy. 8. 
Oy 19-170) 5, 514,15.) ' "4 iv. 14, 18. 
Gee iy. 18-22. |, i.16-20, "| ;, ~» v.L-11. [33 
Gans, veld. - iv. 21. re vill.16,& xi. 
ReMi 2-4. |) 140-45.) 8 y. 12-16. 
epee vin 4-17.- |, | 1.29-34)-1)) iv. 38-47. 
Mees vi, 23-27. .. iv.36-410 °°, vidi. 29-95% 

Be yi8-34 .  v 1-20. AUS “git ema 
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11. Matth.—ix. 1-8. 


12 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
Iie 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


38. 


9 


1x. 9. 

ix LO -U7. 
1x. 18-26. 
=< 

x. 2-4, 

x. 5-14. 
xi. 1-8. 
xi. 9-14. 
xi. 22 - 30. 
xu. 46 - 50. 
xii. 1-23. 
Da kieel (ae 
ive aes 
xy, | Se 2de 
xvi. 13-28. 
xvii. 1-8. 
xvil. 14-18. 
xvii. 22, 23. 
xvi. 1-5. 
xix. 13-15. 
xix. 16-30. 
xx, 1-19. 
xx. 29-34. 
xx 9. 
sci 2s 13. 
SO. Gara er AI 
xx1.33 -46. 
xxil. 15-22. 
¥xi1. 23-33. 
xxl.41-46. 
xxii. 1-14. 
xxiv. 1-36. 
xxvi. 1-5. 


xxvi. 14-16. 
xxvi. 17-29. 
Xxvi. 36-56. 
RKVIAD1, 08: 


rr) 


Mark.— ii. 1-12. 


tilts, 4 
ieela= oe. 
v. 22-43. 
Vie 
11.16-19. 
vi. 8-11. 
i. 23-28. 
11. 1-6. 
1, 22-27: 
i. 31-35. 
iv. 1-25. 
wis JA) 1 5. 
Vi ede sis 
vi. 30-44. 
vill. 27-ix.1. 
ix. 2-8. 
Ix ey: 
ix. 30-32. 
ie oo als 
x. 13-16. 
Xe Lvl 
x. 32-34, 
x. 46-52. 
xi. 1-10. 
x1. Mole. 
Xin laos 
Xie MoD? 
xsl ve 
xu. 18-27. 
x11, 30 oie 
xi. 38 - 40. 
xii. 1-32. 
Rive dae 
xive 10-14: 
xiv. 12-25. 
XIV. 82-52) 
xiv. 53, 54. 


Luke.— v. 17-26. 


th 


v. 2728. 
v. 29-39. 
viii. 41-56. 
ix 

vi. 13-16. 
ix. 2-5. 

vi. 1-5. 

vi. 6-11. 
xi. 14-23. 
vill. 19-21. 
vill. 4-15. 
1k. 4 ge 
in..19, 20. 
ix, LO-l7. 
ix. 18-27. 
ix. 28-36. 
ix. 37-43. 
ix. 43-45. 
ix. 46-50. 
xvi 15-17. 
xvii. 18-30. 
xvi. 31-34. 
xvii. 35-43. 
xix. 29-38. 
xix.45, 46. 
xx. 1-8. 
xx. O =o. 
xx. 20-26. 
xx. 27-40. 
xx. 41-44, 
xx. 45-47. 
XX1: Seo: 
pre gtited v= 
xxil. 3-6. 
xxi. 7-23. 
xxi. 40-53. 
XXL. O4jvene 
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49. Matth—xxvi.69-75. Mark.— xiv.66-72. Luke.— xxii. 56-71. 


SOLE ¢ xmvat. 1, 2, - prvi. a xxi. 1, 

BLet 4 mwvil. 11-23:. ,, xv. 2-14, a See's 2a. 
GI hy xxvii. 26. : xv. 15. 3 xx1.24,25. 
create =xvi. 32. fr xv. 21. a xxi. 26. 
GAe -f5 XXvil. 33. if Ve eos 5s xx111.33.[ 38 


Daeeeeebexvil.34-38.. ,,  xv.24688;. ;,  . kil B3,34, 
Gia! 755 Rxvu. 39-56. ,, xv. 298Al,. 45 xxill.35-49. 
Bein |< y5 mxval. 57-61. ,, xv.42-47. ,, xxi1.50-56. 
Ges 55 exwi.1-8. ,, xvi. 1-8. > xxiv.1-9. 


There are sections common only to two, of which phenomenon 
we find all the cases possible. 


(a) Sections and places common only to Matthew and Mark :— 


1. Matthew.—x. 42. Mark.—1ix. 41. 

2.00 4: xiii. 34, 35. _t pideweage 24) 

ae xii, 54-58. 08 obec 2e 6. 

aa 3 xiv. 6-12. m vi. 21-29. 

3. = RIV.) 22 ,)208 - vi. 45, 46. 

6. . xiv. 28-36. es vi. 50-56.: 

BA tite 120 40 opie 11-23. 

8 % RV nao. 2 vil. 24-31. 

9. ‘ xv. 30-39. os vil. 1-10. 
10. xvi. 1-4. - Vive = Jos 
DL: + xvi. 5-12. n vill. 14-21. 
1 ms xvii. 9-13. if ix. 9-13. 
ee Paeko2 2a ot» 1x28, 29. 
14, x xvi. 6-9. s ix. 42-48. 
15. a xix. 1-9. $4 pea Da 
Bed is ix 5, xx, 20-28. Wag xe BAS. 
Lz. ‘ maxi Lee. A xi. 11-14, 19-26. 
18. ‘ xxi. 34-40. b xi. 28-34. 
19. _ xxiv. 22-26. fi xiii. 20- 23. 
20. . xxvi. 6-13. s xiv. 3-9. 
rae “ xxvi. 42-46, 48. * xiv. 39-42, 44. 
22. bs xxvi. 59-68. 4; xiv. 55-65. 


23. ” xxvu. 15-18. - xv. 6-10. 
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24. Matthew. — xxvii. 27-31. Mark.—xv. 16-20. 


25. 


xxvii. 46-49. 
xxviii. 7. 


9 


79 


xv. 34-36. 


xvi. 7. 


(6) Passages only found in Mark and Luke:— 


1. Mark. —1i. 21-28. Luke.—iv. 31-37. 

Baws. 9085199) iv. 42-44, 

Brine swe ths: oo Se 

Ashi yi: ee A v./195 

5 cau adh seed. vi. 12, 13. 

‘he eee ese viii, 16-18. 

een, tee v. 4. - Vill; oie 

Bok bei O10), Vili, 30, ee 

Bee Netter OL 35. Vili, 45-47. 
10. bi WeBSeor: , wii ASS5Ie 
1s Pee a coeds, 16: y edie Bae 
Pe WO RES cub vs hn cea 
LS gait % vill. 38. sa ix. 26. 
14.42, 1x. 38-40. 3 ix. 49, 50. 
iL. es xa 8s “e xix. 47, 48. 
1G hes Wiaen ala. xx Deas 
A7ccP 3 x13. °9;. 11. " xxi. 12a 


(c) Parallel passages found only in Matthew and Luke:— 


1. Matthew.—iv. 3-11. Luke. —iv. 3-13. 

Dies, vole 12. Vie 20-23, 
3a se v. 39-48. $3 vi. 27-36. 

4 ‘ v. 18. is xvi. 17. 

Bie, sete v. 25, 26. xi. 58, 59. 

6. : vi. 7-13. * x1. 1-4, 

7 53 vi. 19-21. a xil. 33, 34. 

ae ae vi. 22, 23. ek. BAe 

9 as vi. 24. vt Xvi die 
Oe vi. 25-33. 0 xe 22am 
1 a vii. 1,2,3-5,12, ,, vi. 37,850 


[16-20, 24-27. [31, 44-49. 
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uke.— vi. 1-10: 


{2. Matthew.—vii. 5-13. 


b3. “s vil. 19-22. ‘i ix. 57-60. 
14. - ix. 37, 38. - meh 2, 

15. ie melas: bs ADO 

16. af Bolo. Pr x. 12. 

iy. 4 x 1G: a Roe 
SiGe: x. 19, 20. vel SyseaANI FiO 
He f,, x. 24, 6, be AO: 

20. ie x. 26-33. +5 xu. 2-9. 
21. ms x. 34,35. r Salata d (0993 
22. a aie 2-19: is vii. 18-35. 
i. is: xi, 21-23. ae ets 
Bae ts J xi. 25-27. ee Oe 
Beet aU 5: xii. 23. sci Ns, 

len ae xii. 38-42. » xi. 16, 29-31. 
BE nie, xii. 43-45. ie 24-26. 
a ae xiii. 33. yO Xiii. 20, 21. 
29. m1 xvi. 12-14. se xv. 4-7. 
30. a xxi 37-39. < M1 O49, 30. 
ols - xxiv. 45-51. < xi. 42-48. 
on. xxv. 14-30. 2 xix, 17228: 


It is obvious that the parallels now adduced from the three 
Gospels, or from any two of them, will not appear the same in 
the different lists of critics, in consequence of the different views 
entertained respecting the principles of a harmony, and the 
diversity of judgment as to the mode of carrying out those prin- 
ciples in detail. Hence the tables given by Eichhorn, Marsh, 
Bertholdt, Credner, and Neudecker, differ in various instances, 
while that which we have just proposed presents considerable 
diversities from all. 

Again, while the matter constituting the body of the three 
Gospels is the same, there is great diversity in the arrangement 
of it. Chronological sequence appears not to have entered into 
the plan of any one of the writers. None of them seems to have 
been solicitous of presenting it. Doubtless each had some plan, 
more or less definite, in composing his Gospel—some method of 
arrangement in his mind, subservient to the main purpose in 
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writing —but true chronological sequence did not enter into it. 
Hence it is not correct to speak, as some do, of misarrangements in 
the Gospels. It is unfair towards the sacred penmen to require 
of them a thing which they did not mean to do. In the arrange- 
ment of facts, Mark generally agrees with Luke rather than 
Matthew; so that he is nearer, on the whole, to chronological 
order than the apostle. 


For the comparison of verbal correspondences in three Gospels, 
the following passages, selected from those just given, may 
serve :— 


Matt.—ii. 3. Mark—1i. 3. Luke — i. 4. 


a snap & be ‘i 1B fhe [44. ,, il. 16. 

> wii 2,.8,4. .,,  £.40,41,48,-,,> ee 

i vil. 15. - dros . iv. 39. [24. 

» 4i2,4)5,6. .,, 14.5, 8)9,00. ee 

eS MT eee! ee 

o 1 ee. iy v. 34. * vii. 48. 

3 ix: 24. “ v. 39. bs vil. 52. 

wi 13. ig oe 

“ iy. 19;20.9¢.,; v1.41,42,43. ,, ix. 16; Uae 

fe savin 2 ile + Ville iol. 5 ieee 

$5 xvi. 24, 25, a viii. 34, 35, 3 ix. 23, 24,25. 

26. 86, 37. 

at xvi. 28. a” ms 4. i 1x, Qf. 

- xvii. 5. 3 Te ate 45 ix. 35. 

ef Evi 17: ae ax. 19, a ix. 41. 

a xix 129, : x, 129. 9 xvitl. 29. 

at xl Asari xi. 15,17. = xix. 45, 46. 

eR 23.727. ,,  piBB. 9 BS, 

a3 5-6, e450 x1. 30; 31S257 4 xx, 4, /5516,'8: 

aA aA Bs ie xu. 10. e xe. LY: 

i xxl. 44. as oa1,/ 30. ie xx. 42, 43. 

by xxiv. 6-9. 3 xm. 7-13. i xxi. 9-17. 

*, xxiv. 19. bs mine 17. M ex 22! 

i xxiv. 30. uw xiil. 26. e xx. 27, 

aS xxiv. 35. xin. 31. P xx. / 33. 
xxvi. 29: Ray. (25. si xxu. 18. 
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Other verbal coincidences in the parallel sections and passages 
of the three Gospels may be discovered besides the present. 
There are some very striking examples in such coincident pas- 
sages, of verbal agreement between two of the evangelists, the 
third relating the same things in different words. None of these, 
however, has been adduced, because our object was to select verbal 
coincidences between the three writers in sections or passages com- 
mon to all. But the verbal coincidences between two Gospels 
alone are more frequent and striking. Take the following speci- 
mens in sections or passages common only to two evangelists: — 


Matthew. —xiv. 22, 34. Mark. —vi. 45, 53. 
Ps Rv. GS 10,10, «g vit. 6, 15,14. 
“ xv. 26, 32. ws Vi j205 ga. 1,2. 
4s xix. 5, 6. me xi dig eye: 
‘0 xx. 22 -28. “3 x. 38-45. 
” Xxiv. 22. ” xin. 20. 
Mark. — 1. 24, 25. Luke. —iv. 34, 35. 
5 vill. 38. ‘a ix. 26. 
i ix. 38, 40. a ix. 49, 50. 
Matthew.—v. 44. Luke.— vi. 27, 28. 
a duty: 5. i) pilot: 
es vil. 8, 9, 10. “3 vil. 6-9. 
» Vii. 20, 22. , dx. 58, 60. 
Rs xi 3; Ld, Vii. 19-28. 
“3 xi. 16-19. ¥ wil. o1435. 
» Ki. 41-45. jy ke 82,191,524, 28, 26. 
4 xi. 33. 5 xi; 20; 21, 
i xxill. 37, 38. A xiii. 34, 35. 


* xxiv.46,47,48,50. ,, xi. 43, 44, 45, 46. 


Bishop Marsh distinctly pointed out the following phenomena 
connected with the verbal agreement of the Gospels. 

1. The examples in which all three Gospels verbally coincide 
are not very numerous, and contain in general only one or two, 
or at most three sentences together. 
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2. The examples of verbal agreement between Matthew and 
Mark are very numerous. 

3. The examples of verbal agreement between Mark and Luke 
are not numerous, being but eight in all. 

4. The same writer also believed, that throughout the matter 
common to all three Gospels, there is not a single instance of 
verbal coincidence between Matthew and Luke, except im the 
passages where Luke and Mark agree at the same time. But it 
has been found that this phenomenon is scarcely a fact. The 
exceptions to it are more than apparent, as Credner and Neudecker 
term them. It is not uncommon to find a closer verbal resem- 
blance in such instances between Luke and Matthew, than between 
Luke and Mark. De Wette has supplied the following examples, 
which are sufficiently numerous to set aside the reality of the 
phenomenon believed to have been observed by Marsh. Luke 
iil. 16, compared with Matt.i.11; Luke v. 36, compared with 
Matt. ix. 16; Luke vii. 43, compared with Matt. ix. 20; Luke 
ix. 5, compared with Matt. x. 14; Luke xx. 32, compared with 
Matt. xxii. 27; Luke xx. 44, compared with Matt. xxu.45; Luke 
xxii. 6, compared with Matt. xxvi. 16. 

5. It escaped the notice of Marsh, that the verbal coincidences 
are chiefly in reciting the words of Jesus and in the reports of 
words spoken by others in connection with His language. Where 
the evangelists speak in their own person, such verbal agreement 
is rare, at least to any perceptible extent; but where they profess 
to repeat the words of others, it often appears. 

But here it ought to be observed, that the portions of the 
Gospels in which the words of others are repeated, bear a small 
proportion to the narrative parts. If, for instance, the Gospels 
be separated into two divisions, the one consisting of the recital 
of others’ words, the second of the evangelists’ statements of facts, 
the extent of the latter will be much greater than that of the 
former. Mr. Norton, who has examined this subject with his 
usual ability, finds the proportion of verbal coincidence in the 
narrative part of Matthew, compared with what exists in the other 
part, to be as one to more than two; in Mark as one to four; 
and in Luke as one to ten. 

6. Verbal coincidences are also chiefly found in predictions 
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from the Old Testament, though much seldomer than in the case 
just mentioned. 

Here it should be recollected, that the sacred writers usually 
quoted from the Septuagint. 

Various hypotheses have been proposed to account for these 
correspondences. 


i. That they were derived from a common written source, 
or sources. 
i. That the earlier Gospels were consulted in the composition 
of the latter. 
ui. That they were derived from oral tradition. 
iv. Some have combined the last two opinions, making a com- 
posite view out of them. 


i. Le Clere seems to have been the first who threw out the hint 
that several writings composed by eye and ear-witnesses were used 
in the composition of the canonical Gospels. After him Semler, 
in his notes to Townson on the Gospels, thought that one or more 
original Syro-Chaldaic documents were employed. About the 
same time, Lessing fixed on the Gospel of the Hebrews as the 
common source, in which idea he was followed by Niemeyer, 
Weber, and Thiess. It has also quite recently found favour in 
the eyes of the Tubingen school, who derive Matthew’s Gospel 
in particular from the so called Gospel of the Hebrews, which they 
exalt as the earliest document employed by the primitive Christians. 
Here Schwegler* has laboured most, but very unsuccessfully, as 
Franck” has shewn in an able essay inserted in the Studien und 
Kritiken. The first who drew general attention to the subject was 
Eichhorn, by the ingenuity of his speculations and the interesting 
style in which they were exhibited. Hence he may be appro- 
priately designated the parent of the hypothesis of an original 
written Gospel containing all the statements common to the first 
three canonical Gospels. 

It was first proposed in the fifth volume of his Universal Library 


2 See his Review of De Wette’s Kinleit. in das N. T. in Zeller’s Theol. Jahrbuch, 
1843, Heft. 3; and Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, vol. i. p. 201, et seqq. 
b Studien und Kritiken for 1848, Heft 2. 
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of Biblical Literature, in a form comparatively simple, as may be 
seen from the following genealogy :— 


1. An original Aramaean Gospel. 2. A revised edition of it 
A, the basis of Matthew. 3. Another revised edition of No. 1, 
B, the basis of Luke. 4. A new edition of 1, composed of A and B, 
termed C, the basis of Mark. 5. Another revision D, used by Mat- 
thew and Luke where they agree with one another but differ from 
Mark. It is easy however to see, that this form of the hypothesis: 
is quite insufficient to account for the verbal coincidences mm Greek 
Gospels, especially the very remarkable correspondences in the 
use of rare and peculiar Greek expressions, which obviously point 
to a Greek source, and are very difficult to be explained as inde- 
pendent renderings from an Aramaean original. 

After Eichhorn, the idea was taken up by Marsh, who elaborated 
an hypothesis of his own with extreme ingenuity and acuteness, 
educing the following results :— 

Several years before any of our canonical Gospels was composed, 
a short narrative was drawn up in Aramaean, containing the prin- 
cipal transactions in the life of Jesus Christ from His baptism to 
His death. This he calls 8. The document was soon translated 
into Greek ~. In process of time, additional circumstances rela- 
tive to transactions already recorded in N, or transactions entirely 
unnoticed, were inserted in the text. A copy thus augmented he 
marks &+a+A; while another copy similarly enlarged with 
other additions would be 8$+8+4B; and a third, with other addi- 
tions, N+y+I. In addition to &, which contained a series of 
facts, another sketch was drawn up, containing a collection of 
precepts, parables, and discourses delivered by Christ, 3. This 
supplemental I'y@podoyva was in Aramaean only, and the copies 
of it differed from one another. According to this genealogy, 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel was made from N+a+qy+4+I+9; 
the Gospel of Luke from &+8+y+B +I'+3+ 9; and Mark’s 
from N+a+P+A+B+. The Greek Gospel of Matthew was 
a literal version of the Aramaean; in addition to which those of 
Mark and Luke were consulted, as also yp. 

Stimulated by the speculations of Marsh, and anxious to remove 
the objections made to his hypothesis, Eichhorn appeared again 
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with a new and more comprehensive scheme developed at length, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

Four recensions of the Syro-Chaldaic original formed the basis 
of the three canonical Gospels, the three oldest of which are 
A, B, and D. 

A was enlarged with some of the greater additions in Matthew; 
and of it a Greek version was early made. 

B was enriched with some of the greater additions in Luke. 
Of it there was no early Greek version. 

D was enriched with some other of the larger additions in Luke. 
Of it a Greek translation was early made. 

C was a new recension made from A and B, enriched with all 
the larger additions in both. 

Matthew’s Hebrew text was composed of A and B; but since in 
the first part, the sections of the original Gospel, together with the 
additions with which it was enlarged from A and D, were incorrect 
in regard to time and place; and since in the last part some of the 
additions taken from D were also in improper places, Matthew 
transposed them, and brought them into a new connection with 
the original Gospel by means of new transitions. Thus the Ara- 
maic Gospel (IE) of Matthew arose. 

The translator of Matthew made use of the Greek versions of A 
and D already existing. 

The recension © forms the basis of Mark’s Gospel; but he used 
also the existing version of A. The additions which C had received 
from B he must have translated for himself. 

From B and D was composed a Syro-Chaldaic text F, which 
Luke translated. In translating, he made use of the Greek version 
of D; but he must have rendered independently what belonged 
to B. He also inserted a translation of several detached pieces, 
and made additions of his own. 

The hypothesis was approved by Ziegler, Hiulein, Kuinoel, 
Bertholdt, and Gratz, the latter writer having simplified it some- 
what, in the following method:—1. A Hebrew original Gospel. 
2. A Greek original Gospel arising from it, with many additions. 
3. Shorter evangelical documents. 4. Mark and Luke were com- 
posed from 2, in addition to which 3 was consulted. 5. The Hebrew 
Matthew which sprung from 1, with additions which the writer 
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made independently in part, and also borrowed from a document 
agreeing partially with the Gnomology used by Luke. 6. A 
Greek version of the Hebrew Matthew, in making which the 
Gospel of Mark was consulted, and additions taken from it. 7. In- 
terpolations in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, by a transference 

of many sections to the one out of the other’. 

The principal point in which Gratz’s opinion differs from those 
of Eichhorn and Marsh is, that according to it the Aramaean 
original Gospel formed the basis of Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel; 
while a Greek original Gospel, chiefly a translation of the former, 
was the principal source of Mark and Luke. But in avoiding some 
of the objections to which the views of his predecessors were 
exposed, the hypothesis of this writer opens the way for others 
peculiar to itself; so that, on the whole, it is not more plausible 
than they. 

There are several objections that lie in common against the 
hypothesis of an original Gospel, which readily occur to every 
mind. 

First. Antiquity furnishes no trace of the historical existence 
of such a document. There is a total silence regarding it. This 
is remarkable when we consider the alleged importance of it. 
Had it been the common basis of our canonical Gospels, more 
attention would have been paid to it. It could scarcely have 
been so soon forgotten and lost. That the first Christians could 
have allowed it to drop into oblivion is incongruous with their 
mental habits. It must have been treasured up and appealed to 
as sacred in their eyes —the pure fountain whence the evangelists 
drew their common matter. 

Secondly. The meagreness and brevity of the document would 
be so far a barrier to its general reception, as well as to the 
authority assigned to it. That it must have been fragmentary and 
very imperfect is apparent to any one who will examine the forty- 
two sections common to the three Gospels in which it was 
contained. 

Thirdly. The particular object with which it was written at 
first is inconceivable, as well as inexplicable. It could not have 
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been drawn up with the view of furnishing materials for a future 
history, since the apostles were alive, and could have furnished 
ampler accounts; while Matthew himself is thus supposed to have 
consulted a document to which he had contributed. And if it 
contained materials for a history, as Marsh alleges, why was a 
translation made of it in its imperfect state? Why should it 
have become current, and attained so much reputation as to have 
furnished in various copies of it, the canonical Gospels? In 
short, it is not only difficult to describe its nature and form, but 
impossible to extract it at present out of the common sections of 
the Gospels, in any shape that could have been intelligible, while 
it is equally difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the particular 
purpose it was intended to serve. 

Fourthly. The complexity and artificial character of the 
hypothesis afford a strong presumption against it. The combina- 
tions of circumstances supposed, are singular. The various 
processes through which each Gospel passed in its formation, till, 
from the imperfect substance of it lying in the common document, 
it became what it now is, are attended with peculiar coincidences 
of motives and procedure which seem highly artificial, and in 
some points unnatural. In the genealogies by which the canonical 
Gospels are traced up to the original document, few steps are 
unattended with a puzzling perplexity, which creates a suspicion 
of radical unsoundness in the entire hypothesis. 

Fifthly. ‘The preface of Luke’s Gospel is wholly silent con- 
cerning the document in question. It is even inconsistent with 
its existence. Nor is it less strange that Papias should never 
have hinted at it; but, on the contrary, have written in a manner 
shewing his ignorance of the fact that it had been the basis of our 
present Gospels. 

Sixthly. All the phenomena are not satisfactorily explained by 
the hypothesis. For instance, it has been observed by Veysie‘, 
that in the sections common to the three evangelists, or to 
Matthew and Mark only, it will not account for those passages 
in which, though the substance is the same, the words are so 
different, that they cannot be literally rendered into another 

4 Examination of Mr. Marsh’s hypothesis respecting the origin of our first three 
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language so as to produce an exact verbal coincidence. It will 
not suffice to answer, that the translators took considerable liberties 
with the text; because this can hardly be predicated of them in 
regard to the words of Christ, which exhibit verbal discrepancies 
as well as the narrative portions. 

These objections might be enlarged were it necessary, so as to 
shew their antagonism to the particular forms of the hypothesis 
proposed by Eichhorn and Marsh. Others will occur to the 
reader, which might be urged with more or less plausibility. But 
since the entire scheme is generally abandoned at the present day, 
we may be allowed thus briefly to dispose of it, without going 
over ground ably trodden by others, or repeating objections urged 
against it by writers in England and Germany. Criticism has 
well nigh banished it from the field, making it a matter of bygone 
history. 

As to that form of the hypothesis which assumes the existence 
of several independent original Gospels as common sources of the 
synoptists, 1t has been advocated, after Le Clerc, by Koppe, 
Semler, Schleiermacher, Kaiser, Rettig, and others. But it is 
easy to dispose of it, after the other has been examined. To 
attempt to account for the harmony of plan existing in the three 
canonical Gospels in this manner, as well as for the verbal corre- 
spondences, were a fruitless task. At every step we should be 
obliged to attribute arbitrary caprice to the sacred writers. They 
would sink to the level of artificial, mechanical compilers; and 
the problem would remain unsolved. 


ii. Many have accounted for the correspondences by supposing 
that the writers copied more or less freely from one another, the 
last of the three making use of the other two. Some have called 
this the supplementary hypothesis, because they have an objection 
to the use of the word copyist or transcriber as-applied to any 
of the sacred writers. But by whatever appellation it be dis- 
tinguished, thus much is freely admitted and assumed, that 
one evangelist made use of another while writing his Gospel, 
adapting his own production in a particular manner to one or 
two prior. 

There are six possible cases of the view under consideration. 
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1. Mark copied from Matthew, and Luke from both. So 
Grotius*, Mill', Wetstein’, Townson", Seiler’, Hug‘, and others. 

2. Luke copied from Matthew, and Mark from both. So Dr. 
H. Owen', Stroth™, Griesbach", Ammon®°, Saunier?, Theile®, 
Fritzsche’, Sieflert’, Gfrérer*. 

3. Matthew followed Mark, and Luke both. So Storr" in part, 
but not wholly. 

4, Luke copied from Mark, and Matthew from both. This is 
maintained in a peculiar way by Weisse*, Wilke’, B. Bauer’, and 
Hitzig*. 

5. Matthew transcribed from Luke, and Mark from both. So 
Busching”, and Evanson*. 

6. Mark copied from Luke, and Matthew from both. So 
Vogel?. 

Let us examine the hypothesis in some of these forms. 

(a) We shall consider the opinions that Mark made use of 
Matthew alone; and that he made use of both Matthew and 
Luke. 

Tt is almost superfluous to state, that. Mark is not an epitomiser 
of Matthew, as Augustine erroneously styles him. It could not 
have been his purpose to shorten the Gospel of his predecessor, 
because that is inconsistent with the character of his own. Where 
he departs from him, or alters his narratives, he enlarges oftener 
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than he abridges them. If then he did not mean to epitomise 
Matthew, it may be asked, What was his precise object? Here 
two suppositions present themselves. He either intended that 
his work should be a new and revised or improved edition of 
Matthew’s, the effect of whose circulation would naturally be to 
‘supersede the apostle’s; or a supplement to it, which by accom- 
panying, might render it more useful. In the former case it is 
very difficult to account for the numerous omissions, especially of 
parables and short discourses, which his Gospel exhibits. It is 
possible indeed that his plan of an entire Gospel may have 
embraced a narrower range of discourses than Matthew’s; but 
then we should not have expected the omission of any facts or 
parables, after the specimens inserted in the Gospel. In the 
latter case, it is difficult to explain the origin of the brevity with 
which he records many things that are narrated more copiously 
in Matthew. The omissions and curtailments cannot be ascribed 
to one and the same cause. By abridging sections in Matthew’s 
work, he could only have intended to make his Gospel inde- 
pendent and complete of itself, a design inconsistent with the fact 
of his omitting several things entirely. By omitting sections and 
passages in Matthew’s production, he must have been fully satisfied 
with it, and have therefore meant to supply deficiencies, which 
latter purpose, however, is inconsistent with the fact of his 
curtailing narratives in the Gospel of his predecessor. Thus the 
supplementary hypothesis is insufficient to explain all the pheno- 
mena, for while it may account for the numerous circumstantial 
particulars, and may even consist with the total omission of dis- 
courses and parables, it cannot explain at the same time the 
condensation and abridgment of other events and particulars. 
There are considerable difficulties even in regard to the omis- 
sions. On what principle, it may be asked, were certain portions of 
the evangelical history omitted and others retained? Hug charges 
them to the account of Peter, Mark’s voucher, who did not allow 
them the position they occupy in Matthew*. This explanation 
might be admitted, on the supposition of the apostle taking care 
that all the parts of Mark’s Gospel should be arranged in their 
right chronological sequence. Yet the second Gospel is not 
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always chronological. Mark does not uniformly rectify Matthew’s 
historical transpositions. Thus there is certainly a historical 
transposition in Matt. ix. 10-17, which is also related out of its 
true chronological place by Mark. Cases are not wanting in 
which Mark has displaced what Matthew unquestionably puts in 
its true connection, of which chapter xiii. 10 affords an example. 
Does not this explanation of Hug’s also make the mere position 
of circumstances of greater importance than was attached to it by 
the sacred writers themselves? It could only account for a ¢rans- 
position of portions in Mark’s Gospel, but not for their total 
omission, except on the ground derogatory to Peter, viz. that 
though he did not allow to some events the place they occupied in 
Matthew, he was unable to direct Mark in assigning them their 
true position, and therefore they were omitted. Greswell endea- 
vours to account for the omissions, by affirming that whatever 
might be known with sufficient clearness, definiteness, and fulness 
from his predecessor, was left out by the evangelist’. But this is 
neutralised by the fact, that Mark has repeated things already 
contained in Matthew without additional particulars, and with no 
advantage in point of perspicuity. Thus Mark vi.45-51 is not 
more lucid or definite than the corresponding narration in Matt. 
xiv. 22-28. Nay, instead of making Matthew’s narrative more 
definite, the reverse is sometimes apparent. Thus in Mark x. 2, 
his omission of the phrase cata tacay aitiav is not for the better, 
because the Jews were freely allowed to divorce their wives by 
the law, and therefore there was no point of temptation in the 
question put to Jesus. But the essential circumstance of it is 
given by Matthew in cata macavairiay. Again, in Mark xu. 35, 
etc., Mark apparently adduces, as part of Christ’s teaching in the 
temple, what is inappropriate except as addressed to the Pharisees 
in the way of disputation. Hence Matthew, in introducing the 
words, rightly has cvvnypévev 5€ tov Papicaiwv, whereas Mark 
by the omission has created some obscurity. Thus the alleged 
ground of Mark’s omissions, viz. that the portions so treated 
might be known from Matthew, is invalidated by the fact, that he 
has repeated several events in the life of Christ, which are as 
clearly and as well described by the apostle as they are by the 
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evangelist. Indeed it is quite improbable that the one cause is 
equally applicable to all omissions—to sermons, parables, and facts. 

There are difficulties again in connection with the abridgments. 
Hug accounts for the condensation of Matthew’s statements in 
some cases, by supposing that Mark did not consider it necessary, 
or was unable to add any thing to them; but his total omission 
of various sections is opposed to the conjecture. Why did he not 
omit what he has abridged, as he has omitted other things, if he 
did not think it necessary, or was unable to subjoim any thing 
worth mentioning? Besides, instances might be adduced where 
his condensation or abridgment is certainly not for the better; 
where the surrounding parts of a narrative are as clearly related 
by Matthew, and where even something is omitted by Mark 
necessary to a full and accurate perception of the whole. Thus in 
Mark ix. 37, etc. the omission of what is presented in Matt. xviii. 
3, 4. detracts from the propriety and symmetry of the whole. It 
will not suffice to say, that the third and fourth verses might be 
known from Matthew’s Gospel, and are therefore omitted; for the 
same remark may be applied to the second and fifth verses also, 
which are as perspicuously written by Matthew as by Mark. The 
reply would thus prove too much. Nor will it avail to say, that 
the condensed or abridged parts were necessary to constitute 
along with the new particulars furnished a proper Gospel, reasons 
for their insertion being always found in the context. This 
would be putting ingenuity to a hard test. The candid inquirer, 
who has more love for truth than a favourite system, will not be 
satisfied with ingenious conjectures. 

But the verbal coincidences are supposed to afford the strongest 
proof of the fact that the one copied from the other. And 
yet along with such correspondences, and intersecting them, are 
slight variations, as well as more important ones, for which it is 
impossible to account on this hypothesis. If, as has been sup- 
posed, they evince Mark’s revisal of his predecessor with the 
freedom of an original author, that freedom can only be attributed 
to Peter, since it is utterly improbable that an evangelist would 
have ventured to alter words in the speeches of Christ himself. 
And that Peter could have prompted or allowed of this change 
is inconsistent with the character of Matthew, who was both an 
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eye-witness of the events, and an original writer. In the narra- 
tive parts, the freedom of alteration bears a very small proportion 
in frequency to its occurrence in the language used by Christ, 
which Peter could scarcely deem himself able to correct or 
improve. 

Let us consider ¢he nature of the variations in Mark’s lan- 
guage from that of Matthew, whether by additional words or 
some other change. We should expect Mark either to translate 
accurately and closely, or else by paraphrasing to make an 
improvement in the diction. But this he has not always done. 
The change is sometimes trivial, imparting neither perspicuity to 
the sense,-nor elegance to the words. It is true that he often 
supphes words which improve the diction as it stands in the 
Gospel of his predecessor; but the reverse also takes place. Thus 
he has made indefinite and obscure, if not unintelligible to us, the 
transaction respecting the barren fig-tree, by adding ov yap iv 
Katpos avKwv (Mark xi. 13), which have been tortured into arti- 
ficial explanations. Again, why are the terms étay dvact@aw 
(xii. 23), which Griesbach and other editors rightly retain, added 
to the év 7 avactace of Matthew? Are they not purely tauto- 
logical, imparting no perspicuity to the context. The same 
remark may be applied to 7s éxtucev 6 Oeos in xii. 19, which 
are wholly superfluous as compared with Matthew’s words. And 
then peta tpels 1)uépas is even more obscure than Matthew’s 
TH Tpit 1)épa, or rather the original Aramaean of it. 

It is objected, we know, that it is unreasonable to make Mark 
a mere copyist—that his individuality should not be denied by the 
side of his transcribing from Matthew. But we do not infringe 
on his individuality or independence of character by seeking for 
an improvement when he makes an alteration; for to affirm that 
he had no other motive than caprice in various instances— that 
he did not copy fully and perfectly, but departed from the diction 
of the Gospel before him for no definite reason but from the mere 
love of variety, is derogatory to his true position. 

Let us next look at Mark as using both Matthew and Luke. 
Here the first idea that suggests itself is the absence of an adequate 
motive for inducing the evangelist, with the two Gospels before 
him, to undertake the composition of another ; especially as there are 
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not more than twenty-seven verses in the whole production contain- 
ing absolutely new matter. We have already shewn, that he could 
not have intended to compose a supplement to Matthew’s Gospel; 
and it is as difficult to conceive, that he could have meant to pro- 
duce a supplement to both Matthew and Luke; else the additions 
would have been considerable. In fact, it is not easy to assign 
a definite purpose to Mark in undertaking the writing of a Gospel, 
on the presumption that those of Matthew and Luke were before 
him, else its contents would have presented a different appearance, 
varying much more than they do from the matter and diction of 
the prior documents. 

Consider the omissions on this hypothesis. What could have 
induced Mark to omit several sections found in Matthew and 
Luke? Perhaps the answer will be, that he was satisfied with 
them as contained in those Gospels, being unable to add anythmg 
which could render them more definite or full. But this is neu- 
tralised by the fact, that he has repeated narratives in no fuller or 
more definite form than the other two evangelists. Thus the 
account of Levi’s feast, as given by Mark, contains no particulars 
absent from Matthew and Luke, whose Gospels are equally definite, 
full, and clear, in this section. There is no improvement on them. 
On the contrary, one verse given by Matthew, which is important 
to the understanding of the twelfth, i.e. the thirteenth verse 
(Matth.ix.9—13.), is omitted by our evangelist. If it be affirmed 
that he omitted it, because it might be read in Matthew; then 
it may be replied, that he might have omitted the whole sec- 
tion, which, if not as full and clear as it is in Matthew, is cer- 
tainly as definite and complete in Luke’s Gospel. Another 
example of the same kind, to which the same reasoning applies, 
is the narrative of Jesus’ transfiguration in Mark, as compared 
with the corresponding narratives in Matthew and Luke. 

Again, there are apparent discrepancies between Matthew and 
Luke, which it is not probable Mark would have left in their 
present state, without adding something that would at least render 
them easier to be harmonised. When these discrepancies are of 
such a nature as to be taken for real ones by acute and able com- 
mentators, the probability becomes very strong. Thus in the 
account of the healing of the two blind men near Jericho, Matthew 
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states, that the miracle took place, éxopevopévwv amd ‘Teprya, 
“tas they were departing from Jericho,” and that there were two; 
while Luke, who speaks of one, has éyyifew adrov eis ‘Iepuye, 
“‘as he drew near to Jericho.” Here the difficulty is very great 
im regard to place, though slight as regards the number, because 
the mention of one in Luke does not exclude more. The mode 
of reconciling the apparent discrepancy most readily occurring to 
the mind of the reader of Matthew and Luke, is to suppose three 
blind men, two of whom were healed as Jesus left Jericho, the 
other as he approached the city. But Mark, instead of throwing 
the smallest light on the circumstance, increases the difficulty by 
speaking only of one blind man— evidently the same with the 
one mentioned by Luke—being healed as Jesus left the city. In 
this manner he sets aside the solution of the difficulty which 
naturally presents itself, and leaves the case worse than it was. 
Whoever can attribute this procedure to the evangelist, has sin- 
gular notions of Mark writing a Gospel; for, instead of furnishing 
something that should serve to harmonise the varying statements, 
he has only contributed to strengthen the opinion of those who 
deem the discrepance real. 

(6) Let us now try the hypothesis by supposing that Luke 
copied from Mark, or from Matthew and Mark. It is true that 
Mark and Luke often agree in the arrangement of their facts; 
but then Luke has much new matter not contained in Mark. 
Besides, if Luke intended to make use of Mark’s Gospel, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he would have intimated it in his preface; 





especially as it is there implied, that the accounts then in existence 
relative to the transactions which form the subject of his Gospel, 
were imperfect, and that he could give information which might 
be depended on with more confidence. 

But it may be deemed more probable, that Luke copied from 
Matthew and Mark, an opinion ably advocated by Hug. It were 
superfluous on the present occasion to disprove his interpretation 
which refers the words adtémras cai brnpétar Tod Aovyou to Mat- 
thew and Mark alone, the verb 7apédocav meaning delivery by 
writing. If authentic histories of Jesus’ life written by Matthew 
and Mark existed, and the many had erred in departing from 
them, what reason could Luke have had for writing a new history 
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to correct the imperfections of the many writers who had attempted 
the task? Were not those of Matthew and Mark quite sufficient? 
Could he not have referred Theophilus to them? Were they not 
able to impart dogadea? It is clear that Luke did not consider 
them capable of communicating such dogpdXeva, and therefore the 
two authentic documents of Matthew and Mark could not have 
been intended by the words ca@@s rapédocav ot an’ apxis avto- 
TTA Kai UTNpEeTAaL TOD oyou. 

What then could have been Luke’s motive in compiling a new 
Gospel, chiefly from those of Matthew and Mark? It could not 
have been to produce a work having greater historical fidelity, 
because this is inconsistent with the authority of these two, one of 
which was written by an apostle and eye-witness, the other under 
the sanction of Peter, an apostle also. And yct this is the avowed 
design of Luke, if Matthew and Mark be included in the zroAXoz. 
Neither can any adequate motive be attributed to him on the 
supposition that Matthew and Mark alone are meant by the ad- 
tomrat, which does not throw censure directly or indirectly on the 
authentic histories of these writers, or is not inconsistent with his 
own professed design. Besides, the omissions of Luke are 
inexplicable on the hypothesis in question. That he did not mean 
to abbreviate the histories of his predecessors is apparent from his 
own words, as it is incongruous with their import. The most 
remarkable omission consists of a chain of events contained in 
Matth. xiv. 22-xvi. 39, and Mark vi.45-vi. 10. It is impossible 
to present any plausible explanation of this omission on the ground 
of the hypothesis before us; because it is contrary to Luke’s man- 
ner to omit an event entirely. Hug has hazarded a singular con- 
jecture to account for it, by supposing that this portion of the 
history was lost at an early period. The series of occurrences in 
the other evangelists, wanting in Luke, terminated with the feed- 
ing of the four thousand, while the event immediately preceding 
the series was the miracle of feeding five thousand. Hence, it is 
conjectured, that the transcriber af, Luke connected by mistake 
the event immediately following the feeding of the four thousand 
with that of the five thousand instead, and thus the intervening 
matter was unintentionally omitted by a Homoioteleuton’. What- 
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ever ingenuity belongs to this conjecture, it imagines an unparal- 
leled case. Omissions by a Homoioteleuton are commonly brief ; 
and no example extending to so great a length can be produced. 
The transcriber must have been unusually dull or careless not to 
have perceived the mistake. The remedy is too desperate for the 
disease, and is, on every view of it, extremely improbable. 

Again, Luke does not always rectify the historical transpositions 
of the preceding evangelists, nor ascertain what is indefinite in 
them, nor repeat their narratives with more clearness or fulness, 
as we have a right to expect from him, if his Gospel be regarded 
as supplementary. In some cases, he seems to have given a passage 
in a connexion and with an application not only different from 
Matthew, but less likely to be the real one, because in the new 
position assigned to it, some obscurity is created. This is quite 
consistent with his inspiration, if he did not purpose to write 

chronologically, which indeed can never be predicated of him with 

truth. As an example of this nature, we refer to Luke xii. 57-59, 
where the words—‘‘ Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right? When thou goest with thine adversary to the 
magistrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence that thou mayest 
be delivered from him; lest he hale thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and the officer cast thee into 
prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence till thou hast 
paid the very last mite”—are introduced in a very different con- 
nection from that of Matthew; a connection, where they can 
only be explained with difficulty, because the train of ideas is 
obscure. ‘Their position in the first Gospel is natural. There 
they are easily understood and obviously appropriate. Not so 
however in regard to Luke, where they introduce indefiniteness 
and obscurity. Some indeed have attempted to shew their adap- 
tation in Luke, as Olshausen does; but the effort is laboured and 
unsatisfactory. Others have assumed, that the words in question 
were repeated by Jesus on two different occasions; but in the 
present case that is improbable. 

Neither can it be shewn, that the important section in Luke xiii. 
10 - xvii. 10 is chronological and consecutive. That the evangelist. 
does not always define what is ambiguous in Matthew and Mark, 
may be seen from a comparison of the three accounts of the epileptic 
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boy, where Luke adds nothing to the two narratives of his pre- 
decessors. Mark’s is fuller and more circumstantial by itself; much 
more when it is combined with that given by Matthew. Mark says, 
that the boy had a dumb spirit, but leaves it uncertain whether 
the dumbness was periodical or constant. Luke does not define 
this point. Christ says, pépere avrov mpos je, which is indefinite, 
referring either to the father and the bye-standers, or to the dis- 
ciples; but Luke, instead of assisting us to know which is meant, 
puts a singular verb into the mouth of Jesus, wpoodyaye, which 
perplexes the mind, because it applies to one person, i.e. the 
father. Again, the precise application of the words @ yevea amo- 
ToS Kal Ovectpaypévn is obscure both in Matthew and Mark 
(xvii. 17, and ix.19); but it is left equally so in Luke, although 
it would have been easy to have specified it by a single word 
after amoxpiOeis. Some perhaps may look on these points as too 
minute and trifling to be adduced; but when taken in connection 
with the fact that the whole narrative of Luke is neither more 
circumstantial nor perspicuous than those of Matthew and Mark, 
the fact is significant. For, unless Luke purposed to repeat nar- 
ratives where he could make no improvement, or at least none 
sufficient to justify a repetition, it 1s impossible to conceive of his 
doing so to supplement other authentic histories. 

Other difficulties in the way of the hypothesis might be derived 
from the abridgements of narratives in Luke which are narrated 
more fully in the other two Gospels; but it may be sufficient 
to state, that the form of it which supposes Luke to have made 
use of Matthew and Mark, cannot be adopted till it be shewn, 
that he has in all cases rectified the sequence, where it is unchro- 
nological in them; that he has repeated things with improvements 
in the way of addition, explanation, or definiteness; or that he has 
uniformly refrained from repeating various particulars in the 
evangelical history, where there could be no visible rectification. 
We believe that it is impossible to prove any of these points, and 
are therefore constrained to admit that he wrote independently. 

Having examined the most plausible forms of the hypothesis, 
it would be a work of supererogation to state the objections which 
lie against the others; especially as they are analogous to those 
already indicated. We cannot indeed seriously persuade ourselves, 
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that any one who sits down with unbiassed mind, and looks 
at the Gospels arranged in harmony, will embrace the hypo- 
thesis. Diversity in arrangement and matter, but especially in 
style and phraseology, is so intermingled with correspondence — 
the discrepances so interlace the agreements in every possible 
variety, that it is hard to believe the assumption that any one 
copied from another or from two; or that he revised them; or 
that he intended to supplement them in a particular method. 
The individuality of each writer can scarcely be lost sight of in 
the midst of very close verbal correspondences. The coincidences 
in diction seldom continue throughout a single verse at a time. 
They are limited to broken parts of sentences. They are separated 
by discrepances in every mode. There is a zig-zag line of varia- 
tions running through that of the correspondences, shewing that 
the writer was not dependent on the matter, much less the lan- 
guage, of his predecessor or predecessors. For copying of so 
capricious a kind, it is impossible to assign any motive. It is per- 
vaded by no principle of selection. It is like the play of arbitrary 
caprice, without any perceptible aim or purpose. If the writers 
were actuated by a certain design in their work of transcribing, 
revising, or supplementing, it is impossible to discover it. They 
have been able to hide it so effectually, as to elude the notice of 
all subsequent inquirers. They were the most acute aud the 
shrewdest authors. The performance of their task demanded 
consummate skill. But all this is inconsistent with the known 
character and habits of the men themselves, unlettered as they 
were, without artificiality of intellect or purpose. It is unreason- 
able to transfer the ingenuity of modern speculation to them; — 
or to attribute to them the comprehensive, well-defined plans of 
ordinary writers, whose eyes are kept constantly awake lest they 
commit some error in carrying out their design through every 
minute part of their production. 

In order to shew the untenableness of the hypothesis in every 
form, we should be willing to take the corresponding narratives 
of the same event in two or three of the Gospels, and present them 
fully to the eye of the candid inquirer. Let him look at them just as 
they are — in their verbal coincidences intersected by variations in 
every possible mode —and we doubt not of his decision against the 
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opinion of one writer having another document or two others before 
him, and conforming his own Gospel in some particular way to it 
or them, with a certain object in view. Let us therefore present the 
three accounts of the healing of the paralytic man at Capernaum. 
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Or, to do full justice to the supplementary hypothesis, let us 
take the parallel accounts of one transaction given by two evan- 
gelists, and present them to the eye in all their force and inte- 
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ii. Another hypothesis proposed to account for the coinci- 
dences of the first three Gospels is based on oral tradition, which 
has been set forth as the only common source of the documents 
with all their striking similarities of plan and language. Herder 
seems to have been the first who advocated this view. It differs 
from Eichhorn’s in assuming that the original Aramaean Gospel 
was not a written but a verbal one, formed among the apostles and 
their immediate disciples at Jerusalem, which became the norm 
of the first teachers of Christianity in their announcement of its 
truths. To this oral type or preaching the written Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, were conformed, and hence their 
similarity. Thus the fountain was nothing more than the sub- 
stance of the apostolic preaching, which Herder imagines to have 
been moulded in a tolerably definite shape for the space of thirty 
years, before it was committed to writing. In one passage however 
he speaks of a private writing being in the hands of the preachers, 
which regulated the oral propagation of Christianity; so that, 
although the common Gospel was a verbal one, unpublished for 
thirty years, there was a private document containing a writen 
sketch, proceeding at first from one of the apostles. This places 
his hypothesis out of the list of those which assume oral tradition 
as the exclusive source of the three canonical Gospels. Indeed it 
is difficult to apprehend the opinion of this writer very clearly; 
because he speaks somewhat vaguely, if not inconsistently, in 
various parts of his writings. Hence subsequent authors have 
given different representations of his views. It does not appear 
that he had distinct or definite conceptions on the point, else he 
would have written more perspicuously. 

Eckermann" thought that the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew em- 
bodied the oral accounts of Jesus’ history and doctrine, so that 
Mark and Luke, when collecting materials at Jerusalem, received 
from eye-witnesses or from teachers, such information as bore 
a striking resemblance in matter and form to the Gospel of 
Matthew. 


Paulus* supposed that the proper designation of the evangelists, 


h Theologische Beitriige, v.2, p.148; and die Erklarung aller dunkeln Stellen 
des Neuen 'Testamentes, i. preface. 


* Theologisch-exegetisches Conservatorium, i. p. 165. 
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mentioned in various parts of the New ‘Testament, was to relate 
orally the historical parts of the new religion. These evangelists 
he identifies with the many mentioned in Luke’s preface, who set 
in order the oral narrative or Gospel there called dujpynous. This 
took place till our three evangelists put it into writing, enlarging 
it at the same time with new materials. But the oral Gospel, thus 
reduced to proper shape and consistence by the first evangelists, 
was not derived from mere tradition, according to Paulus, but from 
brief written accounts of particular incidents or discourses. Other 
conjectures were also put forth to explain the resemblances among 
our present Gospels, which give the hypothesis a complex form, 
by bringing into it written documents, as well as the oral tradition 
fixed by the evayyedtorat.. The ingenious author has even recourse 
to the supposition that Mark had the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke before him. . 

We deem it unnecessary to refer to the particular sentiments of 
Sartorius" and Kaiser', who are likewise the advocates of tradi- 
tion as the common though not exclusive source of the Gospels; 
or to Schleiermacher’s view™, which falls substantially under 
this head, inasmuch as he conceives the detached written narra- 
tives from which the Gospels were framed to have flowed from 
tradition. 

Gieseler was the first who drew general attention to the hypo- 
thesis of an oral tradition, by the learning and ingenuity with 
which it was advocated in his well known essay entitled, Ueber 
die Entstehung und die friihesten Schicksale der schriftlichen Evan- 
gelien, published thirty years ago. The copiousness and ability 
with which it is there proposed have been generally acknowledged; 
nor is it too much to aflirm that it would have fallen into obli- 
vion ere this, had he not commended it to the public in that 
masterly dissertation. 

We shall not detail the modifications adopted by Guerike, 
Thiersch, and others, who, prudently avoiding the objectionable 
parts and exclusive character of the hypothesis, endeavour to 
present the substance of it in a more acceptable form. That 


kK Drei Abhandlungen tiber wichtige Gegenstiande, ete. Gdtting. 1820, 
' Biblische Theologie, vol. i. p.224, et seqq. 
™ Ueber die Schriften des Lucas, ein kritischer Versuch. Berlin, 1817, 
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there is much truth in it cannot be questioned; but that it con- 
tains the whole truth and no more, few will be so bold as to 
assert. ‘The measure, as well as the adjustment of truth which it 
exhibits may be fairly canvassed; but that it is absolutely desti- 
tute of foundation it were idle to affirm. 


iv. Others combine the traditionary hypothesis with that which 
assumes one evangelist to have made use of another. To this 
class belong De Wette, Olshausen, and Meyer, who assign the 
correspondences of the first three Gospels to the combined agency 
of both causes. It is obvious, that the separate elements here 
united will be differently viewed in their individual activity, by 
different minds. Thus Olshausen thinks, that Mark made imme- 
diate use of the two Gospels of Matthew and Luke, oral tradition 
operating in conjunction. De Wette again assigns very con- 
siderable power to tradition, but more perhaps to a mutual use of 
the evangelists. In short, according to the subjective views of 
authors, they will attribute a different relative power to the 
agencies, either singly, or in joint operation at the same time. 
Hence it would be unprofitable to detail the particular opinion of 
each writer. It is sufficient to class them under one head, as 
maintaining the combined operation of written Gospels or docu- 
ments, and of oral tradition. The mode in which Gieseler urged 
the traditionary hypothesis, and the objections justly made to it 
as advocated by him, have been favourable to the complex view 
Just mentioned; perhaps they even gave rise to some aspects of it. 

The following explanation of the coincidences among our 
three evangelists is proposed after much reflection. It may not 
commend itself to universal adoption; but it will be very difficult 
to advance a hypothesis in all respects satisfactory. The subject 
seems scarcely to admit of a very lucid solution, being so remote 
from our time. We can hardly form a justly comprehensive 
view of the multiplied circumstances which materially affected 
the evangelical history when it was first preached, and subse- 
quently committed to writing. It is too much to expect a clear 
explanation which will at once carry conviction to the mind. 
We must be contented with the best probable solution the case 
allows of, neither seeking nor demanding demonstration. 
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The rudiments of an original oral Gospel were formed in 
Jerusalem, in the bosom of the first Christian church; and the 
language of it must have been Aramaean, since the members con- 
sisted of Galileans to whom that tongue was vernacular. It is 
natural to suppose that they were accustomed to converse with 
one another on the life, actions, and doctrines of their departed 
Lord, dwelling on the particulars that interested them most, and 
rectifying the accounts given by one another, where such accounts 
were erroneous or seriously defective. The apostles, who were 
eye-witnesses of the public life of Christ, could impart correctness 
to the narratives, giving them a fixed character in regard to 
authenticity and form. In this manner an original oral Gospel 
in Aramaean was formed. We must not however conceive of 
it as put into the shape of any of our present Gospels, or as 
being of like extent; but as consisting of leading particulars in 
the life of Christ, probably the most striking and the most affect- 
ing, such as would leave the best impression on the minds of the 
disciples. The incidents and sayings connected with their divine 
Master naturally assumed a particular shape from repetition, 
though it was simply a rudimental one. ‘They were not com- 
pactly linked in regular or systematic sequence. ‘They were the 
oral germ and essence of a Gospel, rather than a proper Gospel 
itself, at least according to our modern ideas of it. 

But the Aramaean language was soon laid aside. When 
Hellenists evinced a disposition to receive Christianity, and 
associated themselves with the small number of Palestinian con- 
verts, Greek was necessarily adopted. As the Greek-speaking 
members far outnumbered the Aramaean-speaking brethren, the 
oral Gospel was put into Greek. Henceforward Greek, the 
language of the Hellenists, became the medium of instruction. 
The truths and facts before repeated in Hebrew, were now gene- 
rally promulgated in Greek by the apostles and their converts. 
The historical eyclus which had been forming in the church at 
Jerusalem, assumed a determinate character in the Greek tongue. 
This resulted from a combination of various circumstances. The 
traditions incorporated into the cycle could not have derived their 
conformity from mutual consultation among the apostles. It could 
not have been conventional and artificial, for the minuteness of 
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the coincidences is decidedly adverse to the supposition of a 
formal origin. Peculiar circumstances must have united im 
bringing it about spontaneously. Such circumstances it is 
important to ascertain, since they were of a kind to produce a 
striking assimilation of the three evangelists in matter and 
language. For this purpose let us consider the mode of life 
pursued by the apostles in Jerusalem after the death of Christ, 
while they were employed in establishing Christianity in the 
capital of Judea, and preparing for its dissemination in other 
lands. 

They narrated the life, actions, and sayings of Jesus, the 
founder of the new religion, to every one who was willing to 
hear. All that they taught centered in the person, works, and 
words of the Son of God. He was set forth as a Teacher come 
from God, possessing the attributes of Deity while living on 
earth as a man, working miracles in attestation of the divinity of 
His mission, and announcing the purest principles of morality. 
His character and person were illustrated by the rehearsal of His 
works and words. Perhaps the truths which Jesus taught His 
disciples would be more dwelt on than any other feature of the 
evangelical history, for in them His religion wasembodied. Here 
His will was chiefly seen— His commandments recognised. More 
attention therefore would be given to the words of Jesus by His 
apostles and disciples. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
these words would be accurately related. They were sacred in 
the eyes of His followers. They were the clearest expression of 
His will. By following them, the work for which themselves 
had been chosen would be best promoted. But in teaching the 
nature of Christianity to those who were disposed to listen, the 
apostles could not dwell on the words of Christ Himself, apart 
from the occasions which led to them. Hence the actions and 
events belonging to the life of their Lord would be also narrated. 
The sayings could not well be separated from the accompanying 
circumstances. The miracles, for example, were of the greatest 
importance in attesting the authority of the teaching. The deeds 
done by Jesus illustrated and confirmed the discourses; and by a 
character which was often symbolic, they too communicated 
instruction. Indeed the apostles could not have related the bare 
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sayings of Jesus apart from His works, without their teaching 
becoming unintelligible, or without giving a most imperfect view 
of the Saviour’s nature and ministry. In narrating the one they 
could not omit the other. In whatever light the subject be 
regarded, events in the life of their Lord must have been described 
along with His sayings. 

It is apparent that many influences would bring about a repeti- 
tion of the substance of the evangelical history. Occurrences in 
the life of Christ must have been of the highest interest to the 
newly awakened feelings of the early converts. With what 
eagerness would those persons wish to hear them again and 
again, that the impression might be deep and durable. Every 
false report mixed up with them they would wish to have cor- 
rected, that the true circumstances alone might be remembered. 
Curiosity too would lead many who were not believers to ask for 
information concerning the transactions of Jesus’ life. Nor can 
there be a doubt, that the apostles were ready to impart instruc- - 
tion on these points to all with whom they came into contact. 
Whatever might be the motives which led various classes to seek 
for accounts of His ministry, it is certain that those who were 
best able to furnish them were also most willing. It was their 
high commission to do so. To that work they had been specially 
set apart. 

The separate portions which make up together the evangelical 
history, would spontaneously assume, by repetition, a definite 
form. The expressions used in the narration of them would 
become fixed. The pieces, whether longer or shorter, would come 
to be presented in a uniform method. The apostles in each other’s 
company would adopt some uniformity in the mode of their 
teaching. ‘This would be the case, in particular, with respect to 
Christ’s words, or the language of others called forth by Him. 
Here there would be the greatest desire to furnish a precise 
counterpart of what was spoken in another tongue. Here the 
narrators would be most careful not to deviate from the terms 
employed by the speakers. In quoting passages of the Old 
Testament, also, they would commonly adopt the same words, or 
as nearly so as possible, that the verification of the ancient Scrip- 
tures in the appearance of Jesus on earth might be distinctly seen. 
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It has been found, accordingly, that the verbal coincidences are 
more numerous and striking in these parts of the Gospels; so that 
fact corresponds with antecedent probability. 

We believe, then, that the component portions of the history 
of Jesus’ life on earth were often narrated by the apostles. These 
authorised teachers dwelt on them, revolving them as the 
source of their holiest feelings and highest consolation. Their 
own thoughts turned to them with an interest intense and per- 
manent. ‘They loved to muse on them. They loved to make 
them known to any who would listen to the communication. 
They narrated them to doubters and deniers, as well as to the 
sincere inquirer. They were often called upon to speak of them 
in different situations, to different hearers. Thus the habit of 
repetition tended to mould the teachings in a certain determinate 
form—the most correct form possible—so that they might be 
accurately related by others who should go forth as evangelists and 
missionaries, agreeably to the type formed by the apostles. In 
this way we account, in part, for the remarkable coincidences of 
the written Gospels embodying oral accounts. 


But there were other circumstances which contributed to the 
uniformity in question. The age was one of illiterate simplicity. 
The apostles themselves were from the humblest ranks of society. 
Their abilities and education were tolerably alike. Their suscepti- 
bilities for apprehending the scenes they had witnessed were 
similar; while the poverty of the dialect in which they reported 
what they had seen and heard, did not admit of much variety. 
The first preachers aimed at fidelity and truth in their reports 
of the events they had witnessed, rather than ornament. They 
had no wish to dress out their descriptions, even had they been 
capable of doing so; or if the genius of the limited dialect 
they employed had allowed of scope and amplitude. Besides, 
they had been accustomed as Jews, to treasure up and hand 
down traditionally the interpretations of their fathers respecting 
the law, and must have been disposed to follow the same method 
in regard to the Christian religion. Nor would the immediate 
disciples desire to depart from the expressions they had learned 
from their instructors, On the contrary, they would studiously 
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attach themselves to the form in which they had become acquainted 
with the traditions. Such were the circumstances that contributed 
to produce and perpetuate a stereotype form of the evangelical 
history. The habits of the apostles—the character of their educa- 
tion —the poverty of the Alexandrian dialect—the mode of oral 
interpretation to which they had been accustomed as Jews—the 
age in which they lived—conspired to bring the oral narratives 
into an archetypal form which was subsequently transferred to the _ 
written Gospels. 

Another circumstance which may have contributed to the 
uniformity in question was the existence of written documents 
before the evangelists began to write. It is highly probable that 
such memorials, composed by well-meaning men, were accessible 
to the sacred writers, when we look at the preface of Luke’s 
Gospel, where their existence is affirmed; and although the 
historian does not say that he used them himself, yet he would 
scarcely have neglected to avail himself of them in his inquiries. 
And if they existed in the time of Luke, we may conceive of them 
as prior to Matthew. We learn, then, that writings were in 
circulation, which, though not proceeding from apostles or evan- 
gelists directly, exhibited much that was true and useful. Perhaps 
it was unnecessary for Matthew, who was an eye-witness, to resort 
to them often; but Mark and Luke who were not, might naturally 
employ them. Matthew himself did not disdain written sources 
on every occasion; for the genealogy of Jesus as given by him 
was derived from the public records; while Luke made use of 
private family documents for the same purpose. It is highly 
probable then, that in addition to the «jpuvyuwa—the oral Gospel 
first preached by the apostles and their disciples — written Gospels 
or records were consulted by the sacred penmen. And that these 
memoranda partook themselves of uniformity there can be little 
doubt, because they were derived from eye-witnesses. Attentive 
hearers, struck with what they heard from the immediate disciples 
of Jesus, noted down the various particulars with which their 
minds had been affected, which they afterwards arranged them- 
selves, or were assisted by others in arranging. ‘Thus the unac- 
credited Gospels preceding our canonical ones, contributed both to 
produce and perpetuate a determinate type of the oral traditions 
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delivered at first by the persons whom Jesus selected. In pro- 
portion to the sameness of these compositions, the identity of the 
actual copies consulted, or the approximation of the transcript to 
apostolic preaching, would be the assimilation of the canonical 
Gospels, wherever the latter were derived from them. It is not 
probable that the apostles themselves used private written memo- 
randa, as some have thought. Their habits were not in harmony 
with the assumption. They did not think of aiding their memories 
by taking notes of the transactions they had witnessed, or of the 
discourses of Jesus to which they had listened. The promise, too, 
in John’s Gospel (xiv. 26), is adverse to the supposition, if they 
remembered it. 

Yet with all its uniformity, the oral tradition was not wholly 
fixed. It could not possibly have been so in minute particulars, 
as well as the more important portions, except by intentional 
adaptation. ‘To some extent it was fluctuating. The portions 
considered to be of less moment were less frequently repeated; 
and remained therefore less assimilated in form. Personal peculi- 
arities alone would produce a diversity in the written Gospels, 
though the evangelists drew from a stereotyped oral tradition, 
unless they were acted on as machines by the Holy Spirit so that 
their very words were always dictated or controlled. It may seem 
perhaps inconsistent with this observation, that the account of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection given in the three Gospels presents 
so few correspondences compared with the other narratives. Was 
not this history of the highest interest and importance? Could it 
have failed to be repeated and dwelt on? Should it not there- 
fore have presented the most marked similarities, as belonging to 
the historic cyclus? Whence, then, arise the very great dis- 
crepances running through the description of this event in the 
three canonical Gospels—discrepances so great as to create much 
perplexity? In answer to these questions it should be observed, 
that the facts of the crucifixion and resurrection are related in the 
same method by the evangelists, the diversities lying in the cir- 
cumstances attending those facts. And then they took place 
at Jerusalem. They were well known. The apostles at least 
insisted on them publicly and universally as indubitable facts, 
without dwelling on the minor circumstances; both because the 
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latter were adapted to afford little instruction, and because Jeru- 
salem was the locality where they occurred. The greater part of 
our Lord’s ministry was passed at a distance from Jerusalem; and 
therefore the inhabitants could be little acquainted with the 
events composing it. But it would have been superfluous for 
the apostles in their sojourn in the city after the ascension, while 
teaching the disciples and making converts, or, in other words, 
while they were unconsciously forming an oral Gospel, to have 
dwelt on the attendant circumstances of the crucifixion and 
resurrection. These remarks will also serve to account for the 
omission in the first three Gospels of the miracle wrought in 
raising Lazarus; especially as many of the Jews from the capital 
witnessed it. 


Such are the various considerations that indicate the existence 
of an original oral Gospel possessing a stereotype character to a 
certain extent, though exhibiting fluctuations and diversities in 
other respects. A peculiar combination of circumstances tended 
towards the one result. And yet we are free to confess, that they 
are not sufficient of themselves to account for the remarkable coin-, 
cidences. De Wette adduces two objections to the traditional 
hypothesis viewed as the exclusive source of the written Gospels, 
which are not destitute of weight. 

First. — He thinks that it does not account for the coincidence 
of parallel accounts, which extends not simply to the general con- 
formation and diction, but also to individual terms of rare occur- 
rence, such as draipopuat, KaTaKAda@, dvoK0Aws, cuvOrAdw, AUKd@, 
KoN0BOw, aveyeov, auhiPXnoTpor, emnpedto, SiaBrETTw, Epyomar 
oTrigw, YEevVNTOS YUVaALKOV, yevowat Davarov, TTEpUYLoV, SuyoToméew, 
TO pépos avTOD peTAa TION, Viol TOD vU“PvOS, @Tlov, adéwvTaL 
coi ai apwaptias cov, etc. The uniformity of the evangelical 
tradition cannot be stretched so far; nor could it have reached 
down to such minute singularities. 

Secondly.— The entire plan and compass of our synopti- 
cal Gospels cannot be so explained. The apostles and evange- 
lists were accustomed to adduce no more than a cursory outline 
of the whole evangelical history, as we find in Acts xiii. 24 ff, 
or separate parts of it, 1 Cor. xv. 1 ff, without disposing it as 
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a complete evangelical narrative, such as our written gospels 
present”. 

The English translator of Schleiermacher has mentioned another 
objection, of more weight, perhaps, than either of those just 
stated :— 

‘If I would endeavour,” says this writer, ‘‘to form a distinct 
conception of the apostles’ life and labours during the period of 
their joint abode at Jerusalem, according to the memoirs we have 
left of it, I must imagine their time and attention divided between 
three different circles. Either they spoke in places of public 
resort, where unconverted Jews composed the principal part of 
their audience, or at least that to which they exclusively addressed 
themselves, or in private meetings of the believers, in which, if 
there was no greater number of gradations, there was at least a 
distinction between the general assemblies of the converts and a 
select society to which the apostles admitted only their most 
familiar disciples, whom they were preparing to become their 
assistants and representatives. In their addresses to the unbelieving 
Jews, their ordinary topic was undoubtedly the accomplishment 
of the prophecies relating to the Messiah in the person and life of 
Jesus. But thé character of these discourses must have been 
polemical, or at least argumentative. ‘The great difficulty lay in 
surmounting the prejudices of their hearers, in opening their eyes 
to the substance of figures and types which had impressed them 
with erroneous notions of the character and office of the expected 
national deliverer, and so enabling them to apply the language of 
the prophets to things and events to which it did not always at 
first sight appear to correspond. The leading features of the 
history of Jesus, and particularly the concluding scenes of His life, 
were matter of public notoriety, and did not require to be directly 
related, still less to be circumstantially described on these occasions, 
but could only be slightly alluded to, as in the speech of Peter 
(Acts i. 12-26), which may be considered a specimen of the 
mode in which the apostles generally treated the subject. And 
even if they had frequently entered into details before this class of 
hearers, the narrative could never have been extricated from the 
controversial elements so as to compose a direct history; still less 
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could the variety of forms and expressions arising from the multi- 
plicity of occasions on which these discourses were delivered by 
different persons be reduced to a single common formula. On the 
other hand, in the larger assemblies of the church, where the 
general truth that Jesus is the Christ was admitted, the object of 
the apostles would be to build on this foundation, and to instruct 
the new converts in the relation which the religion of Jesus bore to 
the old Law, and to explain to them the nature of His kingdom, 
and the characteristics of His genuine followers. In the variety 
of topics comprised under these heads, they might undoubtedly 
have frequent occasion to draw illustration and confirmation of 
their doctrines from the actions, and still more from the discourses 
of their Master. But here not only was there wanting that unity 
of design which in discourses tending to the single point of proving 
Jesus to be the Messiah might be supposed to produce a conformity 
of thought and expression even among different speakers, but 
there would be still greater difficulty in separating the text from 
the comment; and still less probability that the wish to do so 
should occur to any of the hearers; for the narratives and recitals 
would be commonly subordinate and incidental to the general 
argument, and derive from it their chief weight and meaning. 
Hence I cannot conceive that our Gospels represent in a literal 
sense the public preaching of the apostles. In their private inter- 
course with one another and their most confidential scholars, the 
scenes they had witnessed and the speeches they had heard, as 
they undoubtedly formed their most delightful recollections, might 
also be frequently the theme of conversation; and on these occa- 
' sions they might sometimes be led to gratify the curiosity of their 
friends by anecdotes, of which they had heard perhaps but a 
confused report, and wished to learn the exact details. And that 
to these communications we are indebted for some passages of our 
Gospels is not improbable; though when we consider how fully 
the time of the apostles was occupied in superintending the spiritual 
and temporal concerns of a large and rapidly increasing com- 
munity, we shall not be disposed to expect many such instances, 
and still less to assign this as the origin of a collection embracing 
the whole public life of Jesus”.° 


® Introduction by the translator of Schleiermacher’s Essay on Luke, pp. 129-13 
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The objection contained in this long paragraph could not be 
abridged without lessening its force, and we have therefore pre- 
sented it in the words of the learned writer himself. 

Looking at these objections, we may naturally ask, What 
additional aid must be summoned for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the hypothesis of an oral Gospel? ‘There are certain verbal 
phenomena too singular to be explained by it alone, however far 
it may go towards a satisfactory solution of their appearance. 
We may therefore suppose, that the Greek translator of Matthew 
used the Gospels of Mark and Luke, where the matter in the 
Aramaean was so like the matter of the two evangelists, as to 
warrant its being rendered into corresponding or coincident 
language. We know that the Hebrew original, written by 
Matthew himself, contained substantially the same narratives and 
the same discourses, and wherever they approximated somewhat 
closely to those given by Mark and Luke, the translator made 
use of the Greek expressions already current. This circumstance, 
additional to the hypothesis of an exclusively oral tradition, 
serves to explain what we should consider inexplicable otherwise, 
except by adopting the supplementary in addition to the oral 
hypothesis, and in so doing creating new difficulties for the sake 
of removing a single one. 


In regard to the second objection urged by De Wette, it is 
certainly unlikely that the apostles related in one discourse, or in 
a connected train of discourses, the whole series of events com- 
prised in any one of the Gospels. They must have narrated parts 
of the history as the occasion required. They selected sayings 
uttered by Jesus, or actions which he performed, according to 
the exigencies of each case that arose, or the peculiarities of their 
hearers. Whence then arises the correspondence observable in 
the general plan and compass of the oral Gospel embodied in the 
three canonical writings? This phenomenon we are inclined to 
attribute mainly to the writers themselves, guided as they were 
by the oral tradition from which they derived their materials, 
and which they must have often heard in its different parts at 
different times along with the introductory circumstances, form- 
ing transitions from one event or discourse to another, and 
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directed by the apostles with whom two of them were familiar, 
as also aided in some degree by the written gospels which were 
circulated previously to the composition of theirs. Nor is there 
so great a conformity in the arrangement or compass of the three, 
as should lead us to look for any other combination of circum- 
stances to account for it, than that which led to the gradual 
formation of an oral Gospel exhibiting a determinate form. 
Matthew’s production contains more than Mark’s or Luke’s; but 
he does not follow chronological arrangement. There is a con- 
siderable agreement between the general sequence of Mark’s and 
Luke’s; but the special objects they had in view, and other 
circumstances, may have led them to adopt an arrangement 
somewhat different; to select some circumstances out of the oral 
traditions not given by Matthew, and to omit others which the 
latter had described. In short, the circle of events, with its 
general sequence, was marked out by the repetition of several 
together, and by the occasional groupings of various particulars 
relating to one head. It is thus possible to explain the general 
sequence and circle of the contents of the oral Gospel, as far as 
they are indicated by the correspondence in plan of the three 
synoptical ones, without resorting to the assumption that the 
arrangement of one was adopted from another. 


The objection stated by the translator of Schleiermacher is 
subtle and forcible. Perhaps, however, he has inferred too much 
from the very few specimens of apostolic preaching, if it may be 
called so, given in the Acts of the apostles, making his subjective 
views too imperious in their requirement of a certain course of 
procedure on the part of the apostles. We cannot avoid think- 
ing, that he has attributed too much of the controversial element 
to the apostles’ discourses amid their various labours at Jerusalem. 
He admits, that in the bosom of the church itself, in confidential 
intercourse with the disciples whose minds were being prepared 
for the propagation of Christianity, they indulged in direct 
recitals of the life and actions of Jesus; but it is contended that 
their public ministrations must have assumed another character. 
We cannot deny, that in confronting the Jews, they frequently 
adduced passages from the Old Testament, commenting on them, 
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and shewing their fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth; but surely it 
is not improbable, that even on these occasions they associated a 
plain statement of particular events in the life of Christ with the 
argumentative. They would exercise prudence in not continuing 
the controversial tone throughout, but in endeavouring to remove 
the ignorance of their opponents by calm statement and unsophis- 
ticated details. Besides, it is not likely that they came very 
frequently into collision with Jews disposed to listen to them long 
in controversy. On the other hand, it is probable that they came 
in contact with a class, who though partially opposed, were also 
willing to hear lengthened recitals, to whom direct narrative was 
better adapted than disputation. Perhaps the majority of Jews 
whom they encountered were of the latter description. In the 
larger assemblies of the church, the discourses and actions of 
Jesus would be appropriate as leading topics. The English 
translator conceives, that the new converts would require to be 
instructed in the relation which the religion of Jesus bore to the 
old law, in the nature of his kingdom, and the characteristics of 
his genuine followers, which is certainly true; but such would 
not, as we imagine, be required during the earliest existence of 
the church at Jerusalem. For though the members of it admitted 
the general truth that Jesus was the Christ, they must have been 
ignorant to a large extent of the actions and discourses that 
demonstrated him to be such. They must have had a very 
imperfect apprehension of the basis on which belief in his Mes- 
siahship rested; and it was therefore of the highest importance 
that they should be well acquainted with the public ministry of 
their Lord. In process of time, the topics best suited to their 
spiritual state would be those specified by the translator; but 
while the oral Gospel was being spontaneously formed—while it 
was acquiring a determinate, stereotyped shape, we apprehend 
that the simple narration of what Jesus was, what he did and 
what he said as a public teacher, was more adapted to the con- 
dition of the newly-gathered church, and therefore more likely to 
be adopted by the apostles. The oral Gospel, which constituted 
the source of our canonical ones, must have been formed to a 
great extent before the communication of that higher instruction 
which our author supposes. 
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In advocating the traditional hypothesis, we are not insensible 
to the improper use made of it by many German writers, most of all 
perhaps by Strauss, who attributes to tradition a modifying power, 
and assigns it a length of time before the canonical Gospels appeared, 
by which the evangelical history becomes the result of subjective 
reflection. Such must be the opinion virtually of those who stretch 
the traditionary period into the second century. But historical 
testimony must be abandoned before this extension can be allowed. 
In considering the number of years during which oral tradition 
served as the vehicle of the evangelical history, we must not 
throw contempt on the evidence of antiquity. 

It accords with all the circumstances of the age to suppose, 
that the apostles did not consider it a part of their ordinary 
ministry to teach by written documents. The age was illiterate. 
They belonged for the most part to a class of society unpractised 
in the art of writing. Oral communication was the only medium 
of public instruction which entered into the original plan of their 
ministrations. The epistles of the New Testament evidently 
presuppose this fact; while the manner in which the apostles 
provided for the transmission of religious truth from their own 
disciples to others, teaches the same thing. They were preachers 
of the living word commissioned to go forth into the world, and 
to make known orally the great doctrines of Christianity. In 
one instance we read of a short letter sent from the apostles to 
the churches of a district; but this arose out of unusual circum- 
stances, and was manifestly an exception to the general rule. 
Nor was any necessity for written documents felt by the early 
Christians for a considerable time, even had they been generally 
able to read them. While the apostles and evangelists could 
supply their wants so efliciently, the need of instruction in 
another form was imperceptible. 


We have already spoken of the probability of written records 
or Gospels before the appearance of the canonical Gospel of 
Matthew. But those smaller works must have been composed in 
the first instance for private use. ‘They were produced on tem- 
porary occasions, their value depending on the character of their 
authors. That they served to imprint the wonderful scenes con- 
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nected with Christ’s ministry on their own minds, and to afford 
instruction to others in various cases, is beyond doubt; but still 
they were inaccurate and incomplete to some extent, however 
good the intentions with which they were composed. These 
writings certainly indicate some desire among the converts for 
information respecting the life of Christ—a life which affected 
them with so much wonder, and of which they had heard from 
the first preachers of Christianity. Anxiety not to lose the 
knowledge of scenes so amazing and unusual, gave rise to memo- 
randa of them. But as long as the apostles continued in Judea, 
unconscious of the Gospel’s universal character in a great measure, 
the want of an authorised written Gospel could not be much felt. 
The Jews to which they were enjoined to preach first, and whose 
prejudices they had to overcome by shewing the accomplishment 
of the Jewish Scriptures in Jesus of Nazareth, would naturally 
require first a written account of the Redeemer’s life. Still there 
was no immediate necessity even for that, till the circumstances 
of Judea seemed to demand it. It was not till the apostles were 
about to be dispersed in different countries, in order that the 
divine word might be diffused abroad, that the traditional Gospel, 
or Aramaean cycle of events which it comprised, required to be 
left in a fixed and tangible form. Oral tradition might perhaps 
have preserved the transactions in a safe condition for a longer 
period; but Matthew was about to leave Judea for ever; and 
since he had laboured mainly among his countrymen, he could 
not think of leaving them possessed of a merely oral Gospel that 
must be partially fluctuating. They had been accustomed to Serip- 
tures—sacred writings forming an infallible standard—and how- 
ever much the simplicity of those documents had been obscured 
by Rabbinical traditions, some partiality for tangible documents 
must have been fostered by them. This is confirmed by Eusebius, 
who says that when Matthew was about to leave Palestine, he 
left the believing Jews a Gospel written in their native language. 
After a few years, the Gospels of Mark and Luke followed, which 
were designed for other readers. If therefore we be disposed 
to regard ancient historical evidence, we must assign less than 
twenty years to the traditionary period, as far as the Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew is concerned, and about thirty years as regards 
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those of Mark and Luke. The former period is certainly too 
brief for a mythical origin of their contents; and although the 
negative critics think the space of thirty years, during which oral 
tradition was the only source of evangelical knowledge, to be 
sufficient for that hypothesis, they will find it impossible to per- 
suade impartial inquirers of the correctness of their opinion. 
Leaving out of view the Aramaean Gospel of Matthew, which 
must have been confined almost exclusively to Palestine; or 
granting, for the sake of argument, that it did not appear till 
about the same time with Luke’s, that is nearly thirty years after 
the death of Jesus, the oral Gospel must have undergone an 
amazing process if the views of our opponents be correct. But 
the mode in which religious knowledge was handed down, the 
surprising accuracy with which the traditions of the Jews had 
been transmitted, the simplicity of the age unambitious of 
ornament and illiterate, are adverse to the views of the negative 
critics. Besides, the apostles were recognised as authorised guides. 
They watched over the oral Gospel, and were able to correct 
false statements. Other eye and ear-witnesses of many events 
incorporated into the traditions were still living, and many of 
the scenes were fresh in their recollection from the marvellous 
character belonging to them. An importance also, as well as a 
seriousness, blended intimately with this knowledge, guarding it 
from capricious alterations. The primitive Christians had a deep 
and sacred reverence for the person of Christ, both competent and 
disposed to preserve the knowledge of his discourses and actions 
in the pure state in which they received it. The earliest churches 
considered themselves the depositaries of the ‘epos Noyos, superin- 
tended as they were by apostles or by their immediate disciples. 
All our information concerning them and their presbyters, with 
the disposition they manifested in regard to the holy traditions 
relative to Jesus, shews that they were faithful guardians of the 
accounts received from credible witnesses. While therefore we 
cannot allow to tradition the wild and lawless caprices attributed 
to it by Weisse, Wilke, and Bauer, or the surprising power 
assigned by Strauss, we are unable to adopt the more mode- 
rate view of De Wette, who looks upon it not simply as a con- 
serving vehicle, carefully transmitting the facts and discourses 
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contained in the life of Jesus, but as an elaborating agency, by 
virtue of which many things were moulded in new shapes, or 
fashioned in the free spirit of independent inquiry. It 1s true 
that the historic cycle was not absolutely stereotyped; that there 
were many variations and discrepancies, either in the less 
important particulars, or in those which had not been often 
repeated among the apostles in the bosom of the church at Jeru- 
salem, but yet the spirit of those who adopted Christianity was 
more reverent and conservative than to cast the Gospel into a 
new,mould, adding to it many things derived from reflection and 
enthusiasm. We are reminded indeed of the fact, that the histo- 
rical interest of the narrators and hearers was by no means eritical, 
however lively in degree; but its uncritical character is favourable 
to the supposition of its being scrupulous in retaining the tradi- 
tions as they were received. Had the early Christians been 
literary in their mental habitudes, we might have expected the 
fact assumed by De Wette; but the reverent simplicity of their 
character, beside the poverty of the dialect in which they heard 
the history, and their want of complete mastery over it, are adverse 
to the assumption. We will not affirm, that the mode in which 
the evangelical history was perpetuated till the appearance of 
written Gospels by duly qualified persons, had no influence 
on the mode in which certain parts of the sacred documents 
appeared; but a comprehensive view of the period when 
Christianity was first promulgated favours the belief, that the 
mode of transmission had no distorting effect on any part of the 
historic cycle. 

And here a circumstance should be taken into account, which 
though often overlooked, is of no small importance. The promise 
recorded in John’s Gospel (xiv. 26), secured infallibility on the 
part of the apostles to whom it was given. Whatever meaning 
may be attached to the prediction, one thing is clear, that it 
secured the minds of those to whom it belonged from material 
error, enabling them to give a faithful account of what they had 
heard. They were not hable to failure of memory in regard to 
the truths of Christianity, or the principles enunciated by its 
Founder; but were under the continued influence of the enlighten- 
ing Spirit, who led them to a correct apprehension of all that 
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related to moral truth. By virtue of this pronnse, an unusual 
elevation of mind belonged to the apostles. They were inspired. 
This fact must have had an important bearing on their teachings, 
oral and written. They were thus conducted in the true way, so 
that the representations given of the words of Jesus must have 
been substantially accurate, agreeably to the genius of the two 
languages with which they had to do. 


Here it may be proper to refer to a recent abteraptt to overthrow 
the mythic theory by a new argument, which aims at proving a 
different period for the composition of the Gospels and of the 
epistles—an early date for the former, and one considerably later 
for the latter. 

The proposer’s object is to shew, that the names by which the 
Saviour is designated in the Gospel and in the epistles respectively 
differ in such a manner as to demonstrate the priority of the date 
belonging to the one division of the New Testament compared 
with the other. ‘‘ There are,” says he, ‘‘ two distinct usages as 
to the terms by which the Saviour of the world is designated in 
the New Testament. They divide the sacred nine (for John | 
counts twice) into two groups, comprising the following names :— 
The Ist, Matthew, Mark, Luke (his Gospel and Acts), and John; 
the 2nd, Paul, James, Peter, John (2. e., as an epistolographer, 
presenting variations from the nomenclature of his Gospel), and 
Jude. The characteristic of the first group is, that they habitually 
call the Saviour IHYOYY ; while that of the second group is, that 
they as habitually designate Him by IHZOYS with XPIXTOX 
conjoined, or by XPIXTOSX alone.” Jesus is simply the name 
of “the Man of Nazareth;” but the name “ Jesus” being united 
with ‘ Christ,” or ‘‘ Christ” alone substituted in the place of 
«¢ Jesus,” bespeaks a higher conception of the Saviour’s dignity; 
and therefore the compositions in which Jesus is habitually 
employed, must have preceded, by a considerable portion of time, 
the other compositions in which Jesus Christ or Christ occurs. 

The following observations will shew the baselessness of the 
entire argument :— 

1. At the commencement of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
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‘Inoots Xpiorbs is the first appellation applied to the Redeemer. 
Here, if any where, we should expect the prevailing usage of the 
time at which the sacred documents were written, because the 
designation inserted in that place forms the title or inscription of 
the whole. At the head of their works, the historians mark out 
Jesus as the well-known, recognised historical Person alluded to 
in “ Messiah” or ‘‘ Christ.” If, therefore, a different usage prevail 
in the Gospels themselves; if the name ‘‘ Jesus” appear in their 
narratives, instead of ‘ Christ,” or ‘‘ Jesus Christ” in the inscrip- 
tions, the presumption is, that the authors adapted the appellations 
to the subject. In the history itself, referring, as it does, to a 
period prior to the decided and general recognition of the 
Redeemer’s dignity, the proper name “Christ” would not have 
been exactly suitable; whereas, placed at the head of the Gospels 
as a kind of inscription, it is highly appropriate by the side of a 
contrary usage in the body of the Gospels themselves, provided the 
later standing point of the writers be allowed. Every thing is 
natural on the supposition that Xpiotos was common among 
Christians, as an appellation of the Saviour, when Matthew and 
Mark wrote; just as it seems to have been when the apostle Paul 


addressed his epistles to the various churches. 


2. In the Apocalypse, "Incods occurs eight times, but “Inaods 
Xpiatos only five times. The date of the book is thus brought 
to the time when the Gospels were written, considerably before 
the composition of the epistles. But those who can believe that 
the book should be placed in the Gospel-period, viewed as separated 
from the epistolary period by a wide interval of time, must shut 
their eyes to all internal and external evidence. Nothing indeed 
appears plainer, than that it cannot be thrown back so early as the 
date of the first three Gospels so considered. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, "Incods is found nine times, 
Xp.otos nine times, and "Incods Xpiotos three times; so that the 
usage of both is nearly alike. 

When, therefore, we look at the usage of the Apocalypse and 
that of the epistle to the Hebrews, they must be exceptions to the 
rule propounded. 

3. The apostles and early Christians do not seem to have dis- 
criminated in the mode we are taught by the rule to find them 
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doing, between these different appellations; for in the same dis- 
course (Acts 11. 12-26) ’Inoods occurs but once; whereas "Ingots 
Xpioros, and Xpictos alone, occur once each. Hence the apostle 
Peter employed them in speech without distinction. In the act 
of healing the impotent man, which gave rise to the discourse in 
question, he even says ’Inoods Xpuotos. Certainly the Gospels were 
not written at the time Peter thus spoke. The same fact is cor- 
roborated by Acts xxviii. 23 compared with the thirty-first verse. 
4. If the history contained in the Acts be brought down to the 
- second year of Paul’s imprisonment, the book could scarcely have 
been written before A.D. 63. Dr. Burton, however, thought that 
it was written between 56 and 58. Whichever view be taken of 
this point, as well as of the question of a first and second captivity, 
thus much is certain, that the epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, were written before the Acts of the Apostles. Now, 
according to the author of the argument, the latter book belongs 
to the Gospel-period, by virtue of a certain usus-loquendi in it, 
and that Gospel-period must be separated by a considerable in- 


terval from the epistolary period. Hence his argument must be é 


unsound. : 

Let us mark the state of the case regarding the Acts of the 
Apostles. That book was written, without doubt, after the 
epistles just enumerated. According to our author’s view, it 
should exhibit the same usage relative to the appellations of the 
Saviour. It should even be more emphatic in proportion to the 
time. But “Incods occurs thirty-five times in the Acts; whereas 
the compound ’Incots Xpictos is found only eighteen times, and 
Xpworos alone seven times. 

5. It is particularly unphilosophical and one-sided to make this 
single point overrule all internal and external evidence connected 
with the various books of the New Testament. To exalt it thus, 
is to convert a most ambiguous criterion into an importance which 
it cannot intrinsically claim. 

Other considerations might be stated m opposition to the novel 
argument proposed, were it needful to speak of it at any length: 
its futility, however, can hardly escape the reflecting mind. If 
Strauss’ mythic theory, which it has been thought triumphantly 
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to demolish, have nothing more forcible against it, its validity 
remains unimpaired. It is utterly contrary to all the phenomena 
connected with the Gospels to suppose them written thirty years 
before the Epistles. The composition of both must be brought 
together, else the Epistles will be carried down to a period subse- 
quent to the destruction of Jerusalem. 





NOTES. 


Nore I.—Page 3. 


There are two points respecting Papias and John the presbyter, which 
demand investigation. It may be asked — 

First. Is it sufficiently certain that there were two persons — John 
the apostle and evangelist, and John the presbyter? And if there be 
evidence for distinguishing between them, it may be inquired 

Secondly. Was Papias a disciple of the apostle, or of the presbyter ? 

We subjoin a few remarks on each question. 

First. Eusebius introduces Papias saying in the preface of a work 
now lost: «i O€ tov Kai tapynKoovOnkwe Tic Toie mpEaPurTEpore EAOoL, TOvE 
T@v TpEecPuTepwy avexpivoy dyouc™ Ti ’Avdpéac, 7 Té Térpoc elzev, i} Té 
Piturroc, i} Ti Owpdic, i} "LaxwBoc’ ij ri lwdvvec, i} MarOaioc, i} ric Erepoc 
roy Tov Kupiov pabnror, & Te Aptoriwy, kal 6 mpecPurEepoc Iwayyne ot Tov 
kupiov pabyrat Aéyovow*. “ But if I met with any one who had been 
a follower of the elders any where, I made it a point to inquire what 
were the declarations of the elders; what was said by Andrew, Peter, 
or Philip; what by Thomas, James, John, Matthew, or any other of the 
disciples of our Lord; what was said by Aristion, and the presbyter 
John, disciples of the Lord,” etc. Here Papias speaks first of apostles, 
mentioning John among others; and then introduces Aristion and John 
the presbyter as distinct from them. It has been said indeed on the 
other side, that Papias speaks first of apostles, and what they had done, 
ete.; after which he immediately mentions Aristion and John (the same 
John of whom he had before spoken), as those who, having seen the 
Lord, were personally known to himself. John the apostle might well 
be mentioned twice, for Papias first speaks of those of whom he had 
learned through others, and of what he had so learned. Now John was 
one of whom he might have heard much besides what he learned from 
him. This explanation is apparently favoured by Eusebius’ remark: 
cal 6 voy Cé tiv Ondovpevoc Mlariac, rove pév Tov aroaTdAwy Néyouc 
Tapa TOY avToic TapHKorOVOnKdTwY bpodoyEt TapEAndévat, Aptoriwvoc OE 
cal Tov mpecPurépov ‘lwavvov, auriKoov éavroy gyot yevéoOa”. “ And 
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the same Papias, of whom we now speak, professes to have received the 
declarations of the apostles from those that were in company with them; 
and says also, that he was a hearer of Aristion and John the pres- 
byter.” At the same time, the aorist simey in the one case, and 
héyovowy the present tense, in the other, may appear to favour the same 
conclusion. 

But yet it must always look strange, ‘that 6 zpeoPurepoc should be 
prefixed to "Iwdvyne on his second mention, as if "Iwavyn¢ simply were 
not sufficient. Surely the epithet favours the view of those critics who 
regard it as a note of distinction in this particular case between the 
John now mentioned and him who was numbered among the apostles. 
And then, too, it is somewhat remarkable, that Aristion should be 
mentioned before the apostle John, on the supposition that the second 
John was not different from the first. Eusebius himself certainly 
understood Papias to speak of two persons, as is manifest from the 
following words: év@a kcal émtorioa aéwov die KarapiOpotvvte avT@ Td 
"Iwavvov Ovopa’ wy Tov pev mpdrepoy Lérpw kat Takw Bo cat Marbaw Kat 
roig Nouroic amoaTdAoLe ovyKaradéyet, capwe onov Tov EvayyedioTHY” 
Tov © érepov “Iwavyny duacreihac Tov NOyor, ETEpoLe Tapa TOV T@V «aTro- 
oTodwy apiOuov Kararaooe, mporaéac abrov tov ‘Aptariwva. Ladpwe re 
avrov mpeourepoy dvopager. Qc kal du roUTwY arodeikvUaHat THY ioTopiay 
&dnOH, THY Ovo Kara Thy ’Aciay dpuwvupia KexpicOar eipykdrwy, dvo TE Ev 
"Egéow yevéoOar prvijpara Kat Exarepov Iwavvov ere voy NeyecOa’ oic Kat 
dvaykatoy poste Tov vovv®. ‘ Where it is also proper to observe, 
that the name of John is twice mentioned, the former of which he men- 
tions with Peter, and James, and Matthew, and the other apostles; 
evidently meaning the evangelist. But in a separate point of his 
discourse he ranks the other John with the rest not included in the 
number of apostles, placing Aristion before him. He distinguishes him 
plainly by the name of presbyter. So that it is here proved, that the 
statement of those is true who assert that there were two of the same 
name in Asia; that there were also two tombs in Ephesus, and that 
both are called the tomb of John even to this day; which it is parti- 
cularly necessary to observe.” 

Guerike himself*?, who once argued most plausibly against the ex- 
istence of John the presbyter as distinct from the apostle, has since 
abandoned the opinion; and we are not aware of any good critic who 
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geprift u. s. w. p.4, et seqq.; and Hinleitung, p.262, note 4. 
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denies at the present day their separate personality. Credner® and 
Wieseler' have nearly silenced doubters. 

Secondly. It is plain that Eusebius considered Papias to have been 
a hearer of John the presbyter, not of the apostle. But the testimony 
of Irenaeus seems opposed to this: Iamiac Iwavvev péyv axovoric, Modv- 
Kaprov O& éraipoc yeyovic, apxatog arvip, éyypagwe éxysaprupet, Kk. T. dF 
“Papias, a hearer of John and the associate of Polycarp, an ancient 
man, testifies in writing,” etc. Here it is argued, that the simple 
designation “a hearer of John,” can mean no other than the apostle. 
If any other had been intended, some intimation of the kind would be 
almost required. Eusebius himself appears to have understood Iren- 
aeus’ language of John the apostle. But the language of Papias himself, 
though not perhaps sufficiently explicit to warrant Eusebius’ inference, 
appears to us to favour that inference. And if Irenaeus, as is pro- 
bable, meant to say that Papias was the disciple of John the apostle, 
he appears to have been mistaken. As an inference from Papias’ own 
words, the opinion is unquestionably erroneous. Probably Irenaeus 
thought that as Papias was the companion of Polycarp, and as the latter 
was a hearer of the apostle, the former must have been so too. The 
bishop of Lyons had not the same interest in the point before us as the 
historian. The latter seems to have considered it more closely. Hence 
he scruples not to differ from the former. And we attach more weight 
to his sentiments. Certainly the gross millennarianism of Papias is 
not very consistent with the idea of his having been a disciple of John 
the apostle. 

We need not enter farther on a question respecting which the 
evidence is so precarious. An examination of the notices contained 
in the fathers has led us to the conclusion, that Papias was not a hearer 
of John, or of any of the twelve. After all that has been written by 
Halloix", Grabe‘, Guerike*, Olshausen', Danz™, and others, we have 
no fear of their opinion ever again becoming general. The best critics 
are now agreed, that Papias could not have been a disciple of John, 
else he profited nothing by his instructions. 

Grabe harmonises Eusebius’ and Irenaeus’ opinions by making Papias 
a hearer of both Johns, which is utterly improbable. 


© Einleit. p.694, et seqq. f In the Theol. Mitarbeit. iii. 4, p.213, et seqq. 
§ Ap. Euseb. H.E., iii. 39. h Tilustr. Orient. Eccles. Scriptor. Vitae. 
i Spicilegium, Seculum ii. k Die Hypothese, u. s. w. 
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= Nors II.— Page 42. ‘> 


Here the argument turns on the right meaning of the expressions 
Tote Kara THY ‘“Pwpaiwy yspoviay and rote avw BapPapore. Pfannkuche 
explains the latter, “Jews in Babylon, Persia, Arabia, and beyond the 
Euphrates.” This meaning commends itself to all interpreters. Jose- 
phus himself tells us who these dvw PBapBdpo were immediately after, 
when he describes them as HdpOove perv cai Bafsyvdwviove, “ApaBwy re 
rove Toppwrdrw, Kat 70 Urep Evdparny opddndrov tpiv, «.7. dr. Hence 
Hudson and Havercamp translate the phrase mediterraneis barbaris, or 
superioris continentis incolas. The former expression is applied by 
Pfannkuche not to the Jews, but to the Greeks and the numerous 
Romans who were acquainted with the Greek tongue. Hence it 
favours our view of the vernacular language of the Jews in Palestine. 
But Diodati understands it very differently. He refers it to the Jews 
who lived under the Roman empire, i. e. who inhabited Palestine. In 
his opinion the Jews living beyond the Euphrates are contrasted with 
the Jews of Palestine, rote avw BapBaporc, with rote kara Ty ‘Pwpaiwy 
jryepoviay. Hence the Jews of Palestine used Greek, not Hebrew, as 
their native tongue. But the opinion of Diodati appears to be errone- 
ous, when Josephus himself is consulted. It is necessary to look at 
the entire passage from which the right meaning of rote dvw PapBapac 
is derived, since it is simply an explanatory comment on the words 
before us. The historian states, that he thought it preposterous that 
his countrymen beyond the Euphrates should be made acquainted 
with the history of the Jewish war, dyvociy d& ‘ENAnvac ravra Kat 
‘Pwpaiwy rove pu) émrorparevoapévouc, k.7.r. “ but that the Greeks and 
those of the Romans not engaged in the war should be ignorant of the - 
same transactions.” Hence the historian refers to Greeks, not Jews, as 
the persons for whom he turned his history into Greek. They were 
Greeks, and such others throughout the Roman dominion as used the 
language of the Greeks, whom Josephus had in view, and to whom he 
alludes in the words rote kara rHv ‘Pwpatwy Wyepoviay. 


Nore Il.— Page 50, 


The antiquity of the Peshito is difficult to be determined. It has 
been frequently asserted that it was made in the latter half of the first, 
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or the beginning of the second century. But this age is too high. It 
should be assigned to the middle or second half of the second century, 
at which time the Aramaean Gospel of Matthew had passed almost 
exclusively i into the hands of persons whose orthodoxy was suspicious 
in the eyes of the Catholic Christians. 

My friend Mr. Tregelles, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, 
is persuaded that this version does not exhibit any thing like its 
original text. ‘“ Whoever,” says he, “inserted in it the Eusebian 
canons, as found in most or all the MSS., may have introduced altera- 
tions from the Greek MS. before him. At all events, the Gospels 
have been made more harmonious and accordant, in the same way as 
the later Greek MSS. The Nitrian MSS. when collated may exhibit 
perhaps an earlier text. I collated the whole of the most ancient of 
Rich’s MSS., letter by letter, but the variations were immaterial; they 
mostly consisted of Gupmengaeal peculiarities—but even this brought 
out one fact—that the Syrian scribes are addicted to mending what 
they have to copy.” 


- NoredV.— Pa ge 145. 


As Fritzsche was the first modern critic who approached the right 
view of the peeeeenion interpreter of Peter, we subjoin his note: — 
“Marcum Petri épunvevrqy, interpretem idcirco a Patribus dici, quod 
Petri linguae Graecae parum gnari sermones aramaicos Apostoli audi- 
toribus et discipulis graece interpretatus fuerit Hichhornius |. c. p. 597. 
Bertholdtus 1.1. p.1277, et Kuinoelius, 1.1. p.2, existimant. Sed hance 
mihi interpretationem falsam videri fateor, qui sic censeam, Marcum 
Petri interpretem vocari quod eorum quae Petrus ore voceque docu- 
isset summam literis consignatam Evangelio suo complexus fuerit dis- 
cipulus, ut res Petri verba Marci recte censeantur. Nihil illorum 
sententiae, permulta nostrae favere videntur. Et primum quidem 
argumentor ex Euseb. H E. iii. 89. cal rov” 6 xpeaPurepoc (Johannes) 


# 
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thevye. Mapkoc peveppnveurnc Werpov yevopevoc baa éuynpovevocy 
axpypo@e Eypaer, ov pévror Taber Ta dO TOU yxpLoTOU 7) NEXHEvTa i} mpa- 
xJévra’ ore yap ijKovae Tov Kupiou ovTE TapnKoAobOnaEY aiTo, VaTEpor Oe 
&cégny Wérpy [at Marcum Petrum sectatum esse mugistrum non 
antea dixerat: apparet igitur h. lL. verba Mdpxoc pev Eppnveurijc 
Ilérpov yevdpevoc respici atque ea de discipulo qui a magistro audita 
literis mandaverit explicanda esse. Docent hoc etiam quae proxime 
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sequuntur:] oc mpoc Tac xpelac éEmoreiro Tac didacKadéag, 
arn’ ovxX: ®orep ovvrabeiy rey Kuptakov TOLOUPEVO’ Aoyiwy. 
[Nihil igitur quod supervacaneum videri posset Marcum fecisse quum 
quae Petrus ore tradidisset eorum memoriam literis consignaret signi- 
ficavit scriptor]. “Qore ovéey jjpapre Médpxoc obrwe Ena ypaac we 
arepynpovevoev. “Evoc yap énouiro mpovoway, Tov pundey wy ijKovaE 
[scil. a Petro, magistro suo, cujus institutionem libro suo comprehendere 
constituisset | wapadureiv i} WevoacOai re év avroic. Deinde sententiam : 
meam comprobat locus Hieronymi epist. ad Hedibiam, cap. ix. Habebat. a 
ergo {Paulus in posteriore ad Corinthios epistola seribenda | Tttum inter- Fe 
pretem, sicut et beatus Petrus Marcum, cttjus Evangelium Petro narrante 
et illo scribente compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur 
Petri stilo inter se et, charactere discrepant structuraque verborum, ex quo 
intelligimus pro necessitate rérum diversis eum usum INTERPRETIBUS. ‘Tum 
a partium studio alienus haec loca perpende: oe de ges pe 
bus, cap. 8. Marcus discipulus et 1NTERPRES PETRI JUXTA QUOD Prirum 
REFERENTEM AUDIERAT rogatus Romae a fratribus breve scripsit Evan- 
gelium (ibid. cap. i). Sed et Evangelium juxta Marcum, qui auditor 
ejus (Petri) et interpres fuit, hujus (Petri) dicitur. Irenaeus contra 
Haereses iii. 10,6. Quapropter et Mareus interpres et sectator Petri 
initium evangelicae conscriptionis fecit sic, etc. (Euseb. 5, €): pera 
mv rourwy (Petri et Pauli) éfod0v Mapxoc 6 paOnric cal Eppnver- 
The Wérpov Kat abroc ra bro Wérpov Knpvocopeva Eyypagwe 
pty rapadédwke, (6,25). cevrepoy dé ro kara Mdpxoy we Teérpoc 
VonyhoaTo avT® Toujoavra by Kai vioy ev rH KaborduH éxcaroAH uct 
TOUTWY WLONOYyHCE Packwy' aowacera, kK. rT. XK. (Tertull. adv. Marcion, 
4,5).—Licet et Marcus quod edidit Evangelium Petri affirmatur, cujus 
enterpres Marcus. Capit magistrorum videri quae discipuli promulgarint. 
Caeterum commentitiam hance esse de Marco Petri interprete famam ex 
lis intelligetur quae § 2. dicentur” (Prolegomena in Comment. Marci, 
pp. 26, 27). 


THE END. 
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